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INTRODUCTION 


Tile number of conferences on education that have taken place in 
recent years is staggering. Not a month passes without a national, 
regional or international conference on some aspect of education, not to 
mention seminars, symposia and workshops. As long as educational 
problems persist conferences will continue to be held to ensure a meeting 
of minds and to facilitate the exchange of ideas which will lead to the 
solution of such problems . But to contribute to the solution of probl ems 
conferences should result not only in reports but also in realistic 
recommendations. 

The Nairobi Conference on Teacher Education in a Changing 
Society, of which this is the final keport, has tried to do this. The 
Conference recognised the key role of the teacher in the development of 
every aspect of education. There has been of recent so much talk about 
education in the rural areas , the need for curriculum reform, education 
and employment, education for social and economic change, life long education 
and so on, but it is not always realised or adequately emphasized that unless 
the teacher is involved in the planning and development of these educational 
ideas not much progress can be made. Emphasis at Nairobi was therefore 
on the need to review and modernise the methods of training teachers so 
that, to quote from the Report of Lhe International Commission on the 
Development of Education, teachers can "become educators rather than 
specialists in transmitting pre-established curricula" . 

Attention is particularly drawn to pages 7 to 17 which contain 
a summary of the main issues discussed at the Conference as well as 
proposals for action. The success of the Conference will depend ultimately 
upon the extent to which the proposals and recommendations in this Report 
are put into action. These recommenda tions c over t he quantitativ e and 
qualitative aspect s of teacher education; t he y~give thoueEt~to topics like 
t he training and eniployment of para-professio n al pe rson nel, t he use of new 
methods~and tech ni ques_.Ail.teacMng. in -servic e t eacher educatio n 
pr ogrammes, training the teacher educator , and the planning and financing 
of educatio n. 

It will be observed that the proposals for action are addressed 
to various bodies as well as to Governments. Eor any country to make a 
success of its teacher education programme the Government, teachers* 
organisations, teacher education institutions, universities, and teachers 
as individuals must be involved. National efforts must be supplemented 
where possible by regional and international programmes of co-operation. 

The Commonwealth Secretariat has already started work on those parts 
of the recommendations in which it can contribute best, for example the 
collection, collation and dissemination of information and research into 
teacher education problems. We trust that this Report will contribute to 
the general improvement of teacher education programmes throughout the 
C ommonwealth. 
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SUMMARY 


I. EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

The continuing problem for all societies and for individuals within 
them is not whether to change or not, but how best to adapt to their 
rapidly changing environments in order to preserve an identity and 
ensure a continuing existence. 

Accelerating rates of change impose new stresses and tensions and 
result in increasing disparities among individuals, groups and nations. 

Strategies to control the pace and nature of change are essential if 
conflict is to be avoided. 

Education both acts as an agent bringing about change and reflects 
changes which have already taken place. The perpetual paradox 
exists whereby education causes changes in society and then must 
Itself change to meet the needs of its new creation. 

A reappraisal of existing forms of institutionalised education could 
determine their possible contribution to education systems in the 
future. 

Educational aims and. objectives are difficult to translate Into action 
unless they are defined with precision and in detail. 

The aims and objectives of controlling authorities, parents, 
teachers and students may not always coincide. Aims and objectives, 
therefore,should be formulated in terms which permit their discussion 
and reconciliation. 

The school environment and the form of education probably influence 
pupils and students as much as the curriculum content.- 

The expansion of educational provision is not alwa3''S accompanied by 
increased opportunities for those completing courses. A rising 
threshold of competence can lead to disillusion and frustration when 
personal investment in education does not appear to pay off. 

Governments seek to balance the developmental needs of their 
countries against the legitimate aspirations of the individual and the 
pressures of public demand. The formulation and communication of 
national educational objectives and strategies helps to maximise 
national resources and inspire a sense of national purpose. 

The plea for relevance in education remains strong but the precise 
definition of relevance continues to be elusive. Persistent efforts 
are needed to identify community needs and to meet them in the 
schools and other educational institutions. 

Euture developments in curricula may lay more emphasis on the 
development of skills in human relationships and attitudes conducive 
to the acceptance of change. 
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13. Education in today's world can no longer be a one-shot affair. 
Continuing opportunities should enable each individual to adjust to 
new demands and new situations. 

14. In seeking both to transmit the cultural heritage and prepare the 

new generation for an evolving society, the teacher could benefit from 
the support of other agencies and individuals, some of whom may not 
be "educational" in the conventional sense. 

15. Education in the future, therefore, may draw increasingly on a wide 
range of community members, using the professional teacher as the 
organiser of educational experiences rather than the sole exponent 
of educational practice. 

16. Teachers should realise that they may be educating in some measure 
for possible dissatisfaction and frustration, and should adjust their 
techniques to ensure the most positive approach to this problem- 

17. The status of teachers has been eroded in many countries by the 
Increasing numbers of other professionals. The teacher can maintain 
his status only by demonstrating a high degree of competence in his 
work. 

18. Some of the apparent conservatism of teachers derives from their 
anxiety to avoid prejudicing the future of those in their charge. 

19. Changing societies require educational developments which make new 
demands on teachers. The emergence of these multiple roles should 
be recognised and catered for through training and support. 


II. THE ROLE OE THE TEACHER IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

1. A multiplicity of factors influence educational policy and practice, 
making it difficult to isolate the precise contribution of the teacher. 

2. Constraints which may limit effective teacher participation in 
educational development include the poor quality of the teaching force 
in some countries, the rapid rate of drop-out from the profession 
and the lack of material resources to enable the teacher to carry 

out his duties efficiently. 

3. The professional standing of teachers can be reinforced by the 
formulation of a code of professional ethics as a basis for attitudes 
and action. 

Professional attitudes could lead to enhanced status and thence to 
improved material rewards. If teachers's associations seek to 
exert professional influence they may thereby stimulate the granting 
to their members of better conditions of service. The roles of trade 
union and professional association are not mutually exclusive. 

5. The teacher's role may be that of initiator or interpreter of new 

policies and practice but without his active co-operation educational 
innovation is not possible. 
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6. The recognition of the interdependence of all those involved in the 
development of education can contribute to the elimination of false 
distinctions of status and merit. 

7. Innovation may threaten the teacher's professional standing and 
livelihood; his involvement in the development process can help to 
enhance his sense of security and ensure his co-operation. 

8. The full involvement of teachers and teachers' organisations in 
educational decision-making can help to ensure that past experience 
is available when plans for the future are devised. 

9. Real participation in the policy making process by teachers' 
representatives having the ability and authority to contribute 
effectively to discussions enhances the standing of the profession 
as a -whole. 

10. Efficient teachers' organisations can represent teachers' interests 
and ensure that opportunities to participate in the development 
process are taken at all levels of the policy-making and planning 
stages of educational change. 

11. Effective consultation may be prejudiced not only through "token" 
participation by selected nominees but also if teachers' associations 
fail to ensure that they reflect accurately the vie-ws of their members. 

12. Special groupings of teachers may be useful for some purposes, 
provided that the unity of the profession is not thereby affected 
adversely. 

13. In order to work effectively, teachers need to be aware of the wider 
effect of the school environment on their pupils, and have some 
knowledge of the elements of child development. 

14. Teachers can moderate the effects of educational influences exerted 
from beyond the school, primarily through the mass media. Their 
pupils need to be guided into attitudes of critical assessment of the 
messages relayed by the media. By educating public opinion, 
teachers can encourage the controllers of the media to raise the 
quality of their output in order to satisfy the needs of a 

di s c ri min atin g audi enc e. 

15. The teacher has roles both as conserver and innovator, having both 
to respond to change and provide his pupils with some stable basis 
for their conduct. 

16. Teachers have an essential role to play in curriculum development, 
from the identification of the need,through the development and 
production of new curricula and materials, to preparing pupils and 
parents to accept necessary changes. 

17. Institutional change requires effective links among the influencing 
agencies if it is to take place without disruption; the practising 
teacher (and the ex-teacher in a position of influence) can make 

a particular contribution to this harmonious integration and change. 
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The appropi:iateness and effectiveness of school buildings anu 
furniture and the methods, materials and techniques of educational 
provision benefit from the full participation of teachers in their 
design and evaluation. 

Enlightened assessment procedures are a necessary part of the 
improvement of education. Much of the blame for educational rigidity 
is attributed to systems of external public examinations. Internal 
assessment, however, is open to abuse and even where well used 
can cause difficulties in student/teacher relationships. But teachers 
can meet the charge of subjectivity, and contribute to relevant, 
realistic development of their pupils' curriculum by participating in 
the construction of syllabuses and related assessment instruments. 

National policies need to meet national needs, and the quality of the 
education which they determine requires relevant criteria rather 
than remote "international standards". 


111. THE MAKING OF THE TEACHER 


The hey to educational quality is the quality of the teaching force. 
This high quality can be assured only through effective training. 

Teachers come to the profession with various motives; some have a 
deep sense of vocation; others hope to use teaching as a bridge to 
another occupation; others come as a last resort. 

The social origins of the teaching force influence educational 
practice, as does the predominantly female composition of the pro¬ 
fession in a number of countries. 

Few objective criteria exist by which the qualities of a good teacher 
may be assessed. Further research could usefully be undertaken to 
determine such criteria. 

Selection for teacher training can be sufficiently flexible to allow 
for the acceptance of students lacking particular qualifications but 
likely to make good teachers . 


Follow-up studies relating selection procedures with later 
performance in the classroom can contribute to the development and 
improvement of selection methods. 


Information concerning criteria for selection for teacher training 
and suitable aptitude tests could be of much benefit if made available 
widely; if adequate material is not readily available, projects might be 
developed to prepare material designed to identify the characteristics 
ot general suitability for teaching in applicants for training places, 
ihis could form part of a wider and comprehensive investigation of 
the qualiUes, in terms of personality, skills, knowledge and attitudes 
necessary for entrance into the profession, how these are best pro- ' 
vi^ded, where and by whom. Investigations should distinguish between 
characteristics whi^ch might be required for entrance to training and 
those which would be required of successful graduates from training 



8. No predominant pattern, can be determined in the organisation of 

teacher training in Commonwealth countries. Research could 
usefully be undertaken to evaluate different organisational patterns 
in terms of their effectiveness in training all types of teachers. A 
regularly up-dated directory listing details of training and 
certification facilities for each Commonwealth country would be 
useful. 

9- Where teacher preparation takes place in an integrated institution, 

consideration should be given to the desirability of making separate 
provision for those aspects of training relating specifically to the 
professional disciplines. 

10. Common-core courses can provide for a range of workers likely to 
be involved in education, community development and welfare 
activities. 

11 . An essential part of the professional function of teachers' organis¬ 
ations is to influence and participate in the training of their members 
and potential members. 

12. In the longer term, teachers' organisations will expect to control 
entry to the profession, as is the practice with other recognised 
professions. 

13. Financial considerations may lead to teachers and para-professionals 
being trained to different levels for different functions, particularly 
in those countries which find it increasingly difficult to finance a 
highly qualified teaching force. 

14- The role of the para-professional merits further investigation. 

15 . Courses are required to prepare teachers for the wider role in the 
community which it is hoped they will assume. 

16 . Pre-service training should be recognised as only the first stage in 
the on-going process of the professional development of the teacher. 

17 . Pre-service courses should be flexibly conceived to cater for 
differences in academic level and previous experience among students. 
This points to much of the training being carried out on a seminar or 
tutorial basis. 

18 . Educational studies patterned on established university courses with 
the object of achieving academic respectability are unlikely to be 
appropriate to the purpose which they intended to fulfil. 

19 . Students in pre-service courses profit from the inclusion in their 
courses of an academic study which is rigorous yet appropriate to 
their needs, 

20. The likelihood of an overcrowded curriculum can be reduced by the 
introduction of modular courses in which students can select some 
modules on topics of personal interest to them as supplements to 
those modules forming the core of the course. 

21. Further research could usefully be undertaken to identify the basic 
skills and knowledge essential to all beginning teachers. 
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22 . 


23. 

24. 

25. 


26 . 


27. 


28 . 


29. 


30. 

31. 

32. 


Greater emphasis on. the study of child development (leading to 
studies of adolescent and adult psychologies for those whose work is 
likely to he among those groups) and the nature of the learning pro¬ 
cess would help teachers to evolve suitable teaching methods. More 
research is needed into those areas in many countries where 
insufficient is known of local factors . 


Since administrative and managerial skills are required of teachers, 
instruction in these techniques can usefully be included in pre- 
service training. 


Further investigation to determine the merits of different arrange¬ 
ments for teaching practice would provide a basis for informed 
choices to be made. 


The hope is frequently expressed that teachers will play increasingly 
responsible roles in their communities but numerous constraints 
limit their participation. Further Investigation could seek to define 
means by which the new teacher may be equipped with the techniques 
necessary to establish himself as a catalyst, working in partnership 
with other professional people and making possible community 
activities without himself necessarily taking a leadership role. 

Further consideration of the appropriateness of a pass/fail concept 
with regard to teacher qualification following pre...service training 
and the compilation and publication of details of alternative forms of 
assessment and evaluation of individual levels of understanding, 
attai^ent and potential (not related to specific curricula) could 
benefit all Commonwealth countries. 


The year immediately following completion of a pre-service course 
IS crucial for the student's development as a practising teacher. 
During this period continued guidance and support should be provided 
by his college , school and the inspectorate . 

broader problems relating to teacher 

teams mav Tf interdisciplinary, multi-national 

teams may be useful when comparative studies seem appropriate. 

in'ime'?^?! effective if it is developed as 

^ part of continuing teacher education rather than as ^ 

in the educational 

tJ* ^^^f^’^g^facilities require reappraisal so that resources 
from in-'’ser^v^ce pro^SL long-term benefits obtainable 
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The location and frequency of in-service courses ■vlt.II depend on 
local circumstances. The only major criterion is that in-service 
provision should be provided within the reach of every teacher. 

Countries could be assisted to develop structured systems of in- 
service training, articulated with pre-service provision and 
integrated into the overall educational system through the publi¬ 
cation of comparative studies of projects and innovations in 
Commonwealth countries. These studies could survey means by 
which problems have been tackled,such as those of communication 
over long distances and in scattered communities, the use of in- 
service training to promote a sense of cohesion in the teaching 
force or the training of para-professional staff for roles in 
education. 

The need for training of other members of the teaching profession, 
apart from those working in the institutionalised school system, 
should not be overlooked. Commonwealth countries would benefit 
were information made generally available about the selection 
procedures and methods by which such teachers are trained. 


IV. THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 


The teacher educator, like other educational practitioners working 
at levels above the primary school, has until recently been 
thought not to need professional training. 

Developing countries experience a critical shortage of good teacher 
educators, the field not having attracted staff of a generally high 
standard. 

Teacher education functions are carried out by a variety of agents, 
including principals and staffs of colleges and departments in 
universities and other Institutions, together with inspectors and 
advisers; in-service training specialists; the producers of 
programme material used in teacher education; trainers of 
teachers for adults, extension services, literacy campaigns and 
non-formal education; as well as more experienced teachers 
giving informal advice. Not all those who function as teacher 
educators see themselves as such. 

The criteria used for the selection of teacher educators tend to be 
confused and sometimes contradictory. 

All teacher educators should receive induction to their work and 
on-going support throughout their careers. The nature of the 
introductory training will vary according to each individual's 
experience. 

Training for teacher educators should be adapted to the function of 
each individual and should help to reduce the barriers separating 
different types of teacher educators. 



7. 


8 . 


9. 

10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 

17. 


An important component of the indiiction course should be an 
introduction to effective methods of teaching adults. Induction 
courses can also help the teacher educator towards professional 
rediscovery and regeneration. 

Training for teacher educators should include structured in-service 
training. 

The training of key personnel can be undertaken in a national or 
regional staff college complementing courses provided by some 
universities. 


Courses of training for teacher education should anticipate future 
trends. As the quality of intake into teacher training improves , 
teacher educators will need to change the style and content of 
their work. 


Higher degree studies are not necessarily appropriate forms of 
training for teacher educators. Some needs could perhaps be met 
by making it possible for each individual to undertake studies based 
on selections from a range of courses leading to a special 
professional award. 

Means could usefully be devised by which greater cohesion can bo 
achieved nationally among those engaged in teacher education and 
more effective exchanges of experience organised on a regional 
and international basis. The concept of a staff college may have 
relevance, as may improved exchange of information! 

Divisions between different teacher education functions and the 
isolation of various interested groups and individuals lead to 
dissipation of effort and unnecessary conflicts of interest. 

Greater expertise among teacher educators and evidence of their 
continuing professional interests would enhance their image. 

The mutual respect among teacher educators may be improved by 
an element of interchange among those working in various area s 
or education. 


Commonwealth countries could usefully undertake studies of problems 
and procedures in the preparation of teacher educators and 
exchange their findings. 

^ Commonwealth basis into the role 

carrv knowledge and skills required to 

could also the best means for providing these attributes 

could also prove a valuable study. 
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V. THE COSTS OF EDUCATION AND THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


1. In all countries education absorbs one of the highest percentages 
of national expenditure and is also a prime consumer of educated 
manpower. 

2. The returns on educational expenditure are not easily assessed. 

The concept of education as an investment with quantifiable returns 
is now recognised as an over-simplification. 

3 . Little is known of the total costs of any educational system, each 
contributor being conscious mainly of his own input. 

4 . Any investigation and assessment of true educational costs should 
be accompanied by a concurrent investigation of the true costs of 
other services and activities. Otherwise, education may be 
unjustly labelled as unnecessarily expensive. 

5 . Greater efficiency in education may accrue from the re-deployment 
and optimum use of existing resources rather than a simple Increase 
in resources. 

6. Medium and long term strategic planning are essential for the 
economic operation of an educational system, with in-built provision 
for on-going moderation and periodic cross-sectional evaluation. 

7 . Education is labour Intensive and is likely to remain so for both 
educational and social reasons . 

8. Attempts to save expenditure by the use of less qualified teachers 
tend to be self-defeating. Good teachers have a multiplier effect 
to the benefit of the whole community. 

9 . Wastage from the teaching profession may not result in absolute 
loss. Of more concern is the high rate of turnover prevalent in 
under-privileged areas. 

10. Some wastage can be avoided by the introduction of flexible salary 
structures enabling effective teachers to remain in the sort of 
post where they can serve best. 

11- Many developing countries could reduce the burden which will 

develop in the future if pensions have to be paid from recurrent 
revenue by starting pension funds now. 

12. Not more than 20 per cent of the costs of schooling are taken up by 
buildings and equipment. This percentage is unlikely to alter 
significantly. 

13 . The design and construction methods of educational buildings can be 
further developed in order to achieve a reasonable balance between 
functionality and cost. 

14. More economic use of educational buildings and resources should 
be sought by the introduction of more intensive teaching periods, 
shift working and larger classes. Such measures, however, require 
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L5. 


l6. 


17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23. 


24. 


careful planning in order to minimise possible educational 
disadvantages. 

Bconomies can often be achieved in the provision of ancilliary 
educational buildings . 

The use of sophisticated technologies cannot be expected to reduce 
unit costs of education even though they may help to improve 
educational quality.. Attention could profitably be paid to the 
effective use of simpler and more traditional teaching aids . 

The local production of books using simple techniques can improve 
teaching mthout raising costs significantly. 

Teachers can help directly to improve the quality of education by 
learning the skills of textbook production. 

Mass communication and self-education techniques can serve 
important instructional roles but cannot replace the general 
educational experience of personal teaching. 


While in the short term economies may be effected within existing 
educational structures, in the longer term the structures themselves 
require re-examination. The possibility of integrating the roles 
of other authorities in the fields of social welfare and employment 
generation with those of education to ensure a balanced and 
purposeful overall provision would repay examination. 

Surveys of the effects of malnutrition and mild handicap on 
educational achievement would contribute to the control of 
educational wastage. 

Consideration of the restructuring of educational staff is 
required as the result of the development of the teacher as an 
organiser of learning experiences controlling a range of human 
and material resources. 


Educational provision c'an he made only through the most effective 
deployment of existing resources. Efficiency and economy are not 
m opposmon but mutually reinforcing. The key to educational 
growth lies in using existing resources to the best advantage and 

reappraisal that the ends 

sought are likely to be attained. 

resources tourards concurrent and 

imhove®the reduce the pressure on the schools, 

improve the efficiency of the teacher and stimulate the need for 
more and better teachers throughout the educational system. 
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VI. 


COMMONWEALTH COOP~ERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


The broad areas of Common-wealth cooperation cover: 

a) Information exchange; 

b) Personnel exchange; 

c) T raining; 

d) Research. 

Information exchange 

Information compiled and distributed, using the facilities of the 
Common-wealth Secretariat where possible, could usefully include 
directories relating to teacher education and comparative studies 
of the education of teachers and teacher educators. Direct exchanges 
of information can take place between controlling authorities, 
institutions and individuals by means of publications and meetings. 

Personnel exchange 

The recruitment, orientation and use of expatriate staff requires 
constant review. 

T raining 

Commonwealth programmes might usefully include links and exchanges, 
staff training for teacher educators, attachments and other courses 
and training in management and administration. 

Applied research in teacher education 

Research in the Commonwealth context might be undertaken on a 
collaboration basis using small international, interdisciplinary 
teams coordinated by a steering committee. Selected pilot projects 
would lead to the refinement of operating procedures. In principle, 
however, comparative studies and cooperative research on a 
regional or pan-Commonwealth basis could be of particular value. 

Technical cooperation 

The recently established Commonwealth Pund for Technical 
Cooperation, designed to promote mutual assistance among 
Commonwealth countries, adds a further dimension to the long 
established and well-proven tradition of cooperation among 
C ommonw ealth c ountri e s. 
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I. EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Characteristics and effects of chauqe 

Change begets change. Physical growth and the accumulation ol 
experience by the individual moderate his attitudes and actions; communal 
growth and experience result in a dynamic society, continuously adjusting to 
its self'inspired new demands. The alternative, if history is a guide, is 
extinction. The dinosaur perished because it could not bring itself to adapt 
over many millenia to the changing physical environment. Human societies 
which have set their faces against change have met the same fate. The 
continuing problem for all societies and for individuals within them is not 
whether or not to change, but how best to adapt to the changing environment in 
order to preserve an identity and ensure a continuing existence. 


The recognition of the inevitability of change is not new. What is 
new is the rate of change in all aspects of human existence. The accelerating 
rate of change, with all the stresses and tensions which it imposes on the 
bewildered individual attempting to adapt himself to new demands and control 
the pace,may well he more important than the direction of change. Disparities 
between individuals and societies tend to increase in the face of pressures 
for change. As the Pearson Report demonstrated, the rich are becoming 
richer and the poor poorer. As newly independent states seek to build them¬ 
selves into nations, the longer-established nation states are already merging 
into larger units. The individual, seeking only to live in modest comfort and 
security, feels himself ever more like the White Queen, running wildly to 
stay in the same place. To categorise as "drop-outs" those who abandon the 
chase is a particularly happy metaphor. 


It IS however, profitless to seek refuge in nostalgic myths of a hygone 
golden age of stability, security and prosperity; action must be founded 
on current realities. As national populations in the developing countries 
grow, and grow younger, new social patterns emerge at the same time as the 

the problems of adapting to an increasing 
, proportion of their populations in the older age-groups. Technology, 

political and economic developments, all add to 
the pace of inevitable change, affecting the way of life and the quality of life, 

. often exciting stress and conflict, for not all change is planned? nor^s it 
always for the better in the short term. aiiuca, nor is it 


inevitability of change, therefore, the essential 
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The contribution of education 


The attempt to distinguish between the roles of education as an active 
agent of change and as a reflection of changes which have already taken place 
has never been concluded satisfactorily. That schools influence social and 
economic (and in some cases political) changes is hardly open to doubt; 
what is debatable is the degree to which such changes can be consciously 
induced and effectively guided. The nature of the formal educational process 
means an inevitable time-lag before innovations become fully integrated. As 
a result, educational structures are often out of date as soon as they become 
fully established. fSociety will have changed while the educational system 
adapts itself in accordance with its role as an instrument of society. There 
is thus a perpetual paradox:■ education influences change society and then 
must itself change to meet the needs of its new creation.'^/Although belief 
in education as an investment with calculable economic returns has been 
severely shaken, by and large faith remains unimpaired in education as a 
way of helping the individual and the nation in their search for individual 
and collective growth. Increasingly questioned, however, is the extent to 
which the educational process should be institutionalised. 

The definition of precise aims for education also remains elusive. 
Little effective help is given to educators when they receive instructions in 
forms such as "to prepare students for democratic citizenship", or "to 
train the young generation for effective participation in social and political 
activities", or "to inculcate a sense of the dignity of labour". Nor can it 
be assumed that the declared aims of education do in fact reflect the true 
desires of the society, >/Education is often hailed as an agent of social change 
by the same voices which deplore "subversive" teaching, while teachers are 
branded as conservative by a public which exerts powerful implicit pressure 
'against change. The belief, too, that education authorities, teachers, parents 
and pupils have the same educational objectives has often proved false. 

Herein lies much of the disillusion when the schools and other institutions 
fail to lead to all the varying goals thought to be desirable by the different 
groups - the good citizen expected by the government, the fully-developed 
individual hoped for by the teacher, the trainable manpower unit desired by 
the employer, the still-respectful yet better-educated offspring wished for 
by the parent, the successful job-seeker demanded by the pupil himself. 

While the very real difficulties should not be minimised, the need seems to be 
established for educational objectives to take into account more realistically 
the varied hopes and expectations of controlling authorities, parents, 
teachers and students. Nor should it be overlooked that these objectives 
may well vary among different communities and groups within a country. 

Much of what education achieves it does incidentally, by putting 
students into a particular environment and by exposing them to each other. 

The circumstances in which education is undertaken probably exerts as much 
an influence as the content of the teaching. This compounds the difficulties 
of controlling authorities in their efforts to direct the work of their institut¬ 
ions and evaluate the results. 

I Educational provision, like so many other factors influencing 

I society, seems to be set on an exponential growth rate. As more youngsters 
I emerge from primary schools the qualifications for employment rise and the 
\ consequent pressure for more secondary school places grows. The 

threshold of competence" moves upward, putting the anticipated rewards 
' always out of the grasp of the many until, as a growing number of countries, 

'^1 rich and poor, are now finding, the top of the ladder is reached when holders 
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of research, degrees are declared unsuitable for recruitment into the lower 
levels of employment wbere most of the vacancies occur. How far control 
of this process can be exercised is problematical, for educational desirabil¬ 
ity must be tempered by political reality. Governments seek to balance the 
developmental needs of their country against the legitimate aspirations of the 
individual and the pressures of public demand. In these circumstances the 
degree of control brought to bear on educators and the responsibility of 
governments for the just disposition of public funds should reach towards 
a compromise acceptable to both. In cases where governments have accepted 
responsibility for the totality of the development process a consequence has 
been close control for the government of the educational system. In such 
circumstances only the government can be in a position to appreciate the 
overall national situation and thus be able to co-ordinate all the agents of 
development. Many governments have not sought to exercise such close 
control. Not all governments have even attempted to formulate national 
objectives or determine strategies by which they might be attained, although 
the absence of a clear policy can lead to dissipation of limited resources and 
a lack of a sense of national purpose. Where aims are declared and general 
strategies made known, education can be adjusted to anticipate the needs of 
society while remaining free to its basic tenets. 


Formal education in most countries has grown piecemeal and 
largely unplanned until very recent times. Provision has been uneven 
geographically and sociallyj mass education has generally been conceded 
with reluctance and often accepted with suspicion. Schools have been 
criticised for raising unrealistic aspirations and alienating their pupils from 
their communities. For those of humble origin the reward for academic 
success^ has been the issue of a passport to somewhere else,in the form of 
a certificate, thus tending to deprive already deprived communities of those 
members potentially most able to help them. The schools, too, are censored 
tor their presumed role in widening the generation gap of mutual misunder¬ 
standing, yet It may be that many of the younger members of society are 
more attuned to the realities of their environment than are their elders. 


.f "^^^^^Fejitly the schools have failed to recognise the particular 

Although children in the 

C ibbean, for example, may no longer be required to learn the names of the 

and Glasgow? other insensitivities remain 
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force is now employed in a job the t 3 rpe of which did not exist when he left 
school, the need for schools to adjust to the demands of change can be seen 
as incontrovertible. Not only should the school structure allow for flexible 
response to evolving demands made upon it hut the school should so conduct 
its activities as to enable its graduating pupils to face the future with 
confidence in their ability to adapt to the inevitable changes and developments 
which they will meet in their lives. Children now in the first year of 
primary school may well remain active citizens and members of their country's 
labour force until the year 2031; they can be prepared initially to enter upon 
their adult lives primarily by encouraging in them a readiness to meet 
change with determination and confidence. 

The United States example also makes it apparent that informal, 
unplanned and largely non-institutionalised forms of education must even now 
T^e catering for the need for further education and training. The development 
vbf the whole area of non-formal education, therefore, allowing for multiple 
entrances and exits at different levels over an indefinite period, seems to 
form an essential element of educational development in the future. Such 
a flexible system offers an additional benefit. The developing countries 
especially are in a hurry, ^able to wait while a new generation matures to 
inherit the new situation; mon-formal education allows for the swift 
reorientation of the matured members of society who can accelerate 
development and prepare the way for those who will inherit control. 

The role of the teacher 

The role of the teacher in these circumstances becomes much 
more complex and more professionally rewarding. He must deal at once 
with two basic functions; on the one hand he must conserve what is of 
continuing value in traditional and current society and assist in the 
transmitting this heritage; on the other he must seek to prepare individuals 
for a new society, the precise form of which cannot be determined in advance. 
It may be felt that such a responsibility must be the corporate undertaking 
of more than one type of person and should not be given as a burden to the 
teacher alone. 

The teacher frequently finds himself in a dilemma, attempting to 
reconcile the often conflicting demands made upon him by the state, the 
community, parents and students. Nor must it be forgotten that the teacher is 
himself a member of the society at large, if not always a member of the 
community in which he works. Teachers, like all other individuals, play 
multiple roles; they are not only teachers but also parents, taxpayers, 
electors and members of various smaller associations and interest groups. 
Sometimes, it may be noted, these roles are in conflict; what the 
individual demands as a teacher or parent may not be what he wishes to pay 
for as a taxpayer. 

If the teacher is to meet the requirements of the state it must be 
made quite clear what those requirements are, and both communication and 
clarity are often deficient. The fact that so many individuals in positions 
of influence in the state have been teachers often makes the teacher's 
job that much more difficult, for the assumption may be made erroneously 
that he knows the mind of his controlling authority. Only if he is adequately 
informed can he interest the desirable directions of change to those in his 
charge. 
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In the setting of populous, fragmented and increasingly complex 
societies, the teacher faces a major problem. How should he attempt to 
prepare his pupils for their future as he anticipates it? He can expect in 
most countries in the world that his pupils will spend their most active years 
in dull, monotonous, repetetive and poorly rewarded work, yet he cannot 
honestly avoid his professional duty to attempt to develop each child's 
intellectual capacities to the full. He cannot but wonder whether by so 
doing he is aiding the evolution of society or merely adding to the sum of 
human discontent by opening a window on a better world, knowing that for all 
but the exceptional few the door to that world will remain firmly shut. 

The teacher can only hope that the world which will have emerged in two or 
three decades will confound this prediction,and prepare his pupils to respond 
to the opportunities which he hopes will eventuate. 


To do this he must attempt to inculcate the knowledge, skills and 
attitudes necessary for survival in the existing situation, together with that 
flexibility and power of discrimination necessary to adjust and adapt 
selectively to change. In this task he should be able to rely increasingly 
on the active co-operation and participation of parents and other members of 
the community with whom he is working. The teacher in most communities 
can no longer command that respect which was accorded to his predecessors 
when they constituted the sole local repositories of literacy and communication 
linking the community to the world beyond and negotiating with authority on ’ 
behalf of those in his area. Increasingly this function is being eroded as 
Other professioual people a.ssunie 31111116^17 and ov'erlapplxig fu.xictLon. 3 B If 
the teacher is to retain a real status and position of influence in this 
community he must he recognised as an individual of such quality and profess- 
^ lonal standard as will inspire the confidence of those among whom he works. 


1 f-t doubtful whether the generality of teachers ever achieved that 

lofty status which current mythology would accord them. Teachers workino 
m mass education have almost always been recruited from the lower end of 
the social scale, poorly paid and inadequately trained. Islot infrequently 

been a bridge to higher-level occupations for 
the amhitious and a safety net for the unsuccessful; even today the greatest 
of educated manpower, especially m the developing countAes, 
nronoAfoTf system itself. Although the profession is leavened by a 
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II. THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Determinants of educational policy and practi ce 

The varying forms and nature of educational provision in 
Commonwealth countries reflect the different purposes of the providers 
over time and distance and the different intentions of the many educational 
agencies. A complicated and kaleidoscopic set of variables influences 
policy and moulds practice. New social, political and economic cicumstances 
elicit reappraisal, innovation and change in education. The translation of 
policy into practice is often influenced markedly by factors related only 
indirectly to educational desirability. Within the matrix of influences the 
specific contribution of the teacher is often difficult to identify and 
impossible to quantify. 

Sources of change originating outside the educational system itself 
are multifarious, including demographic features (an increasing population 
of young people requiring more schooling, probably coupled with a high 
rate of urbanisation calling for changes in educational approaches) 
political developments, such as the advent of independence or the adoption 
of a new political direction; and social factors, including the growing 
emancipation of women, the acceptance of the need to make special 
provision for underprivileged groups; and increasingly articulate public 
opinion. Other major influences on educational policy and practice range 
from improved mutritional standards (now believed to have a positive 
correlation with mental ability) to manpower plans, from conditions 
imposed by external aid donors to the direct and indirect effects of the mass 
media, from the world trading situation to the availability and calibre of 
personnel at all levels. 

Specific agents of change are also numerous: not only cabinets and 
the mass communicators but employers, parents and the pupils themselves 
induce new elements in the education process. Within the wider 
framework of education many agents operate; universities, institutes and 
colleges of education; examining boards; voluntary bodies and foundations; 
inspectors and headmasters; and the general corpus of teachers, acting 
severally and jointly. 

;The role of the teacher 

The teacher has a major role in educational development whether he 
approaches his work actively or passively. He can influence development 
adversely by opposing innovation or merely remaining mute in the face of a 
growing need for reform; on the other hand he can participate actively as 
an initiator himself or an interpreter of the plans devised by others . Local 
circumstances will dictate the emphasis which any teacher gives to each of 
the two roles of initiator and interpreter. 

Educational innovation remains unfulfilled without the active 
co-operation of the classroom teacher. It is essential therefore, to decide 
the stage at which the teacher should be drawn in to the innovatory 
process. In some circumstances, innovation may originate in the class¬ 
room, becoming generalised and codified later. In such cases it may be 
that the role of the specialist curriculum developer becomes that of making 
the inspiration of the individual teacher available to all. The fact that a 
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teacher is not also specially qualified in the theory of child development and 
the intricacies of the teaching-learning process should not detract from the 
regard in which he is held or his right to participate in development. If the 
interdependence is recognised of all those engaged in the development and 
execution of education change, the distinctions of status and merit now drawn 
between the different partners could be greatly reduced, perhaps largely 
eradicated. 


When considering the potential role of the teacher in educational 
development, however, one factor remains of prime importance. Innovation 
can represent both a criticism of the teacher's existing practices and a 
threat to his livelihood, yet innovation cannot be implemented without his 
co-operation and support. If for no other reason, therefore, expediency 
and efficiency require that the willing participation of the teacher be 
sought. This can best be achieved by involving him in the development 
process, so ensuring that he becomes both agent and instrument. 


Educational development affects content, method and structures and 
teachers may be associated with specific activities as individuals or as 
members of smaller or larger groupings. The contribution which they are 
able to make will be related to their educational philosophy and professional 
competence. A prerequisite of effective development, therefore, appears 
to be the formulation of a code of ethics and the recognition of the need to 
maintain appropriate attitudes. If teachers are to achieve full participation 
in educational development and be accepted as equal partners by controlling 
authorities, it seems highly desirable that they should devise a code of 
ethics by which to conduct themselves. This should be attempted despite 
the extremely difficult problem of enforcing effective sanctions against 
those who transgress the code. As a corollary and as a partial 
consequence of the adoption of such a professional code, there would need 
to be encouraged a recognition of the necessity for each teacher to exhibit 
professional attitudes. To some extent these would be self-generating A 
more professional approach by teachers should lead to higher status, for 
status IS awarded by public opinion; it must be won, it cannot be claimed. 
Professional self-coi^idence based on a realistic appreciation by teachers 
of their technical ability and professional competence may well lead to 

thopinions and die soundness of 

practical terms, better conditions of service 
ITnr, ZnT.w/'' enhanced status than they create it. The roles of trade 
If professional association are not mutually exclusive. 
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must be their ability to contribute to the deliberations and not the desire 
on the part of their colleagues to reward long service or loyalty. 

The role of the teachers' associations 

Opportunities to participate in the development process are not always 
recognised by teachers, and even when recognised are not always taken. 

This situation reinforces the argument for the existence of an efficient 
organisation to represent teachers* interests and ensure that opportunities 
are maximised. Teachers' associations should endeavour to establish their 
right to be consulted fully at all levels of the policy-making and planning 
stages of educational change, because once policy is decided and made 
public it IS usually too late to put forward suggestions for alterations and 
amendment. Teachers* associations can influence policy-making in 
several ways, directly and indirectly. They can, for example, be highly 
effective in influencing public opinion by making known their members* 
views on particular topics and publishing information relating to current 
issues. Their members, too, can express themselves in their other roles 
in the community, as parents, taxpayers and concerned and responsible 
citi^ens . In order to arrive at a policy position, however, associations 
should establish machinery to ensure that they reflect accurately the views 
of their members . 

In some circumstances, special groups of teachers may be able to 
exert more influence than a general association. There a,re, however, 
inherent dangers. If subject associations, for example, are too strong 
and too rigid, they may inhibit the development of integrated curricula and 
inter-disciplinary approaches. If associations represent certain 
categories of teacher, and particularly if they represent teachers working 
with different age-groups of pupils, the unity of the profession may be 
damaged and undue efforts expended to establish hierarchies within the 
teaching force. 

Teacher participation in educational development, then,should 
spread from classroom practice to national policy-making and may be by 
individuals or representative groupings. The teacher can thereby influence 
the development of the curriculum (or "programme", which has been 
suggested as a more appropriate term), the method of its implementation 
and the narrower and broader setting in which it is undertaken. 

Participation in curriculum development 

A special contribution of teachers may be found to lie in the areas of 
curriculum development, syllabus construction and materials production. 
Where central authorities issue close specifications, however, it may 
take time for the teaching force to win participation. Where curriculum 
development is the responsibility of the controlling authority, teachers and 
their representatives should attempt to demonstrate the valuable 
contribution which can be made by those who will be required eventually 
to carry any reforms into effect. Where curricula are not centrally 
prescribed, classroom teachers should seize the implied opportunity 
to seek to improve their current practice. One problem arises. This 
relates to the possibility of educational provision becoming unacceptably 
uneven if inadequate control is exercised over experimentation and 
individual enterprise; some agreement must be reached on the acceptable 
extent of deviation from the norm within any overall system. 
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The teacher has an essential role to play in curriculum development 
by identifying the issues needing revision or development and by planning 
field trials and small scale research, undertaking investigations, 
experiments, demonstrations and the preliminary assessment of results. 
Elements of research, such as that comparing the performance of trainees 
in college with that of their subsequent performance as classroom 
teachers, for example, could readily be carried out by teachers. The 
teacher must also compensate for the inevitable time-lag in the introduction 
of new curricula, leading his pupils progressively to the new content 
and approaches and preparing parents to accept the changes . The teacher 
who is entrusted with those reponslbilities is likely to be that much more 
committed to ensuring the success of the innovations. 


The success of curriculum development activities depends on the 
co-operation of three types of agent: the facilitators (governments and other 
controlling authorities) , the operators (teachers and others working 
directly in education) and the consumers (pupils, parents and employers). 
An appropriate balance must be established among these parties, allowing 
full participation by teachers. A supportive mechanism could be envisaged 
which would encourage and finance innovatory projects and record and 
publicise results, as is already the practice in a number of countries . 

When planning the introduction of new curricula and syllabuses the use 
of pilot projects and trials should be considered. These give teachers the 
importunity to participate actively in the innovatory process and obviate 
the possibility of their feeling that they are being induced to accept 
material m the construction of which they played no part, trials also 
generadly^^ refinement of new programmes before they are implemented 


The institutional environmen t 

Tethers cannot ignore the situation in which they operate. The 
setttng of school offers the pupil a range of environmental experiences 
In the traditional school he will probably learn to co-operate with 7g?oup 
and acemt authority; the "hidden curriculum" and his peers will educate 
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strike a compromise, too, between the varying aims of the different 
users of education and in so doing manipulate structural changes to meet 
evolving needs . T o be successful, the teacher must have competence 
in management and administration skills, enabling him to determine 
the pace of structural change with which he can deal without unnecessary 
disruption. He must also have the ability to evaluate the success of his 
undertakings and assess the success of others whose experience might 
be adaptable to his needs. 

Non-disruptive institutional change will depend on effective linking 
of the agencies involved in change. Colleges and universities must build 
a close understanding with the schools; non-formal educational agencies 
should be brought within the orbit of educational provision so that their 
contribution may be taken into account while not being arbitrarily 
redirected. Links must be established, too, with official bodies which 
have educational functions but do not regard themselves as primarily 
educative. In building such links at government level, both advantages 
and disadvantages may accrue from the fact that a high proportion of 
politicians (and in the developing countries, senior administrators) have 
had experience as teachers, 

Constraints on teacher participation in educational development 

The fact that so many individuals claim experience with re gard to 
education is but one of the many constraints which limit effective teacher 
participation in educational development. The low quality of a proportion 
of a teaching force can militate against recognition and acceptance of 
teachers in general as equal partners in the field; the quality of teacher 
training in some places gives little cause for optimism that this situation 
will be soon alleviated. A high turnover of teachers, too, in areas 
where many of them regard teaching as a bridge to better employment and 
positions of higher status, can also detract from the image of the profession 
in the eyes of the public at large. 

Other constraints are perhaps more easily remediable with the active 
participation of the teacher. Among these is the question of the provision 
of resources to enable the teacher to carry out his duties. Education is 
a labour-intensive operation, by far the largest proportion of total recurrent 
costs being taken up by salaries. It seems shorLsighted, therefore, for 
controlling authorities to seek to pare expenditure on equipment and 
buildings in an endeavour to economise, since this can affect the total 
budget only marginally. Industriable workers rarely have to bargain over 
the supply of appropriate tools for their ]ob because employers recognise 
the clear link betw een these and their workers' output. Teachers, on 
the other hand, are criticised frequently for shortcomings which are due 
essentially to the inadequacy of the facilities available to them. 

Among the principal items of equipment are books which, if 
produced for the sake of economy in large numbers, can often be 
irrelevant to specific local situations and frequently remain in print long 
after they are obsolete. In many instances teachers could participate 
more, effectively in the production and assessment of materials and 
teaching aids. They could also seek.closer identification with the planning 
and development of school buildings and furniture. Unsuitable buildings 
prejudice education by hampering the work of teachers, however well 
trained and dedicated they may he. Teachers, too, can play an important 
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role m assessing objectively the effectiveness and desirability of suggested 
innovations. The recent advocacy of a reintroduction for some purposes 
of a system payment by results (in the guise of "performance contracting") 
exemplifies the type of situation in which teachers can react forcibly and 
positively in the best interests of education. 

All innovation is not necessarily progress; not infrequently 
education development appears to be cyclic rather than linear, often 
because the experience of the past is unknown to those responsible for 
planning the future. 

Teachers, too, can moderate the effects of educational influence 
exerted from beyond the school. The transistor radio may well be the 
greatest instrument for social change of the current decade; the mass 
media as a whole exert an increasing influence on the attitudes, knowledge 
and awareness of people of all ages. In the case of many children 
television is already a major influence in their lives. This being so, 
teachers should seek to influence the controllers of the mass media so that 
the activities of the media relate more closely to the general purposes 
of education. Young people, too, need to be guided into attitudes of 
critical assessment of the messages relayed by the media and should be 
assisted to erect a defence against gullibility in the form of the capacity 
to analyse a situation and form a rational judgment based on common sense, 
experience and an enquiring mind. Teachers and teachers' organisations 
can usefully play a part in seeking to educate public opinion and so 
encourage the providers of radio, television, the cinema, newspapers, 
magazines and other media to improve the quality of their output to satisfy 
the needs of a more discriminating audience. 

Apart from constraints imposed by the quality of the existing 
teaching force, physical conditions, the effects of the media and " 
competition for the allocation of limited national resources, the blame 
for educational conservatism is laid most frequently upon the -system of 
public examinations. 


Teachers and teachers' organisations often express concern at the 
continuing constraints on curriculum change imposed by traditional 

Current trends, however, suggest that teachers are 
likely to exert increasing influence in this area. As a body of experience 
and responsibility builds up, it has been found desirable in many 

^ ultimate control of school examinations with the 
teachers. Teachers organisations often appear to be an obvious 
point of reference to this end. This said, however, a wide ranee of 
consequential problems arise. Alternatives to large-scale systems of 
external examining are not without their disadvantages . Experience 
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A superficial consideration of the situation, can easily lead to the 
assumption, that education is necessarily good and examinations necessarily 
bad. Each, however, may be good or bad; in many ways each is a 
function of the other. The aims of education in most Commonwealth 
countries today appears likely to be served best by a continuing and 
discriminating search for the most equitable, accurate and acceptable 
range of tests and examinations necessary to identify the few destined for 
further educational advancement and at the same time reinforce the 
self-esteem of the many for whom the course is terminal, by providing 
useful information about their achievements and capabilities. 

It should be borne in mind, too, that enlightened forms of examinations 
can be a conscious instrument for educational development. The cry for 
the maintenance of standards often drowns the more progressive plea for 
a striving after quality. 

Consultation and involvement 


The involvement of teachers in consultations does not necessarily 
imply involvement in decision making. Either may be appropriate in given 
circumstances. Consultative arrangements can serve a valuable 
function by enabling those responsible for educational policy to seek the 
advice of all those interested parties, including teachers, before 
decision-making reaches an irrevocable stage. Time, effort and 
resources could be optimised if full consultation is ensured. 

Implications for teacher education 

If teachers do not have positive responsibility for educational 
development and innovation, they should at least have sufficient 
professional awareness and sense of responsibility not to subvert new 
policies and practices intentionally or by default. This implies that 
teachers must be educated towards an acceptance of the need for 
progressive change and their own essential part in it. The growth 
of professional competence should bring with it a motivation towards 
teaching and an informed sympathy towards new educational enterprises. 
For the teacher to assume an effective role in the broad context of 
educational development he must have professional self-confidence and 
responsibility based on a solid competence established through an 
enlightened and forward-looking programme of teacher education. 
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III. THE MAKING OF THE TEACHER 


The need for trainiii,E; 

The best teachers are skilled members of an exacting profession, 
trained to a high level. Goodwill is a poor substitute for technical competence 
in teaching; academic ability cannot overcome failures in communication 
skills. Inadequate teaching can, quite unwittingly, reinforce the pupil's poor 
: self-image or fail to spark his innate abilities, and neither the teacher nor 
; the pupil may ever be aware of the avoidable tragedy caused by professional 
' incompetence. The key to educational quality is the quality of the teaching 
' force as a whole and individually. The need to ensure the best utilisation of 
: national resources, develop each individual's innate capacity and improve the 
I professional status of teachers, all reinforce the argument in favour of 
. specialised teacher training?; In many countries the presence within the 
profession of large numbers “of teachers with inadequate education and little 
or no professional training prejudices the credibility of the teaching force as 
a professional body worthy of respect and consideration and leads to divisions 
within the profession: particular groups of teachers, perhaps graduates or 
those working in prestige schools or in further and higher education, tend to 
dissociate themselves from the generality of the profession in an attempt to 
make apparent their special claim to higher public recognition. The anomalous 
situation is not unknown whereby more prestige may be attached to an 
untrained teacher because of the level of the institution in which he is working 
than a trained teacher in another type of institution. Only now is the 
recognition growing that specific teaching skills are important and cannot be 
acquired by simple exposure to the working situation through a process of 
professional osmosis. 


Motivations of prospective teachers 

IMividuals offer themselves for teacher training from a variety of 
motives. Some have a deep sense of vocation and wish to work in a humane 
situation; some see teaching as a bridge to the university or other 
estimation of higher prestige; some come to teaching as a last resort. Those 
in this last category are not without merit, for they include in the develoninc 
countries many primary school leavers declared too old for secondary school® 
n many competent secondary school leavers who do not succeed in squeez'ine 
through the narrow door to the unlrerslty, in the more Industrialised ® 

d*™"" “ number of mature entrants to the 

profession who after some years reject commercial or industrial occunations 
and bring with them to the teaching profession a wealth of experience aS 
practical wisdom. Many come with mixed motives and the s2??5dne add 

^ .enseTfddcitid out 

educatlonriddcdldd?lLTorTrddd^ Influence 

for the teaching professioro?te??n^ u teachers themselves, 

to advance socially and materiallir lu-h ^ ^ bridge enabling teachers' children 
When conside^lng\e coZositfir^e^^^^^^ be achieved in one leap, 

in a significant number of countries teaching noteworthy that 

predominantly a female profession. ®’ ^ some levels, is 
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The qualities of a good teacher 


The good teacher resembles the elephant in one respect: he is 
difficult to describe but impossible to mistake. It is obvious, however, that 
the competent teacher of high reputation has attributes covering all three 
domains of Bloom's taxonomy, cognitive, affective and psychomotor: 
his knowledge, attitudes and skills should match the demands of the job, and 
all can be affected positively by suitable training. The reputation of the 
teacher depends largely on the value judgments of those with whom he comes 
into professional contact, pupils, parents, employers, higher level teachers 
and other members of society. He is good in so far as he is judged to be 
good: objective criteria cannot be exhaustive in this regard. Nevertheless, 
to be competent the teacher must have knowledge - of child development, of 
the material to be taught and suitable methods of teaching it, of the culture 
of his pupils (which may not be of his own) and of some interest of his own; 
his skills must enable him to teach, advise and guide his pupils, administer 
and manage his professional activities and respond sensitively to the pupils, 
community and culture with which he is involved; his attitudes should be 
positive without being aggresive, so that his example is likely to be followed 
as he transmits explicitly and implicitly the national aims and ideals and 
moral and social values. 

The good teacher is expected to obtain results but, as has already 
been indicated, his objectives may not coincide at every point with those of 
parents, pupils, employers and authorities. Success for his pupils in formal 
examinations, for example, remains a major consideration in many places. 
Whatever the level of his work the good teacher maintains a sympathetic 
relationship with his pupils, warmly affectionate towards younger children, 
understanding towards the adolescent, companionable with the adult student. 
While his older pupils and students may take issue with his values, his 
educative role will be maintained if he holds those values firmly and rationally, 
indicating that it is possible to disagree without ill-feeling and maintain a 
position without seeking to impose it arbitrarily on others. In essence, the 
good teacher has self-respect and professional pride. 

Selection for training 


For some Commonwealth countries selection is not difficult, because 
the number of training places available exceeds the number of applicants with 
minimum entry qualifications. The question of minimum entry qualifications 
Itself presents problems : so many legitimate exceptions can be identified to 
standard entry qualifications that to establish rigid regulations may exclude 
many valuable potential recruits. Academic qualifications should provide no 
more than a general guide, for many more things are necessary in a teacher 
than his own acquired knowledge- Many mature entrants to the profession, 
for example, may not have had the opportunity to acquire formal academic 
qualifications. 

Some broad criteria, however, can be identified, including desirable 
academic and personal qualities. As an individual the prospective teacher 
should be known to have some interest in teaching and a lively mind receptive 
to new ideas; he should demonstrate some understanding of human relations 
with people of different ages. In addition to basic academic qualifications 
he should be free from physical characteristics likely to impede his effective¬ 
ness as a teacher. Overall, however, flexibility in interpreting entry 
qualifications is desirable, for in selection for teacher training, unlike the 
legal world, hard cases do not make bad law; they may make very good teachers. 
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Procedures for entry into training vary widely among Commonwealth, 
countries. In some, students are nominated by emplo 3 n.ng authorities for 
training places (sometimes on a "quota" basis whereby a proportion of 
secondary school leavers are required to go for teacher training) and required 
to teach for a specified period on successful completion of their courses; 
in others, students have no sponsors (and consequently no guarantee of 
employment on completion of their training); elsewhere, modifications of these 
two systems obtain. 


Methods of selection vary according to the nature of the entry 
process and the competition for places. Little indication is yet available to 
relate entry procedures with the performance as teachers of successful 
candidates; nor is control possible using unsuccessful applicants, so that 
little can be deduced with regard to rejected applicants who were potentially 
good teachers. Meanwhile, in addition to academic qualifications the evidence 
of an experienced interviewing panel^despite the known disadvantages of the 
interview as a technique,remains probably the least objectionable form of 
selection. Valid and reliable batteries of tests, including aptitude tests, 
have not yet been developed. Information concerning criteria for selection 
for teacher training and suitable aptitude tests could usefully be collected 
and made available widely; if the material readily available is inadequate 
a project might be developed to prepare material designed to Identify the 
characteristics of general suitability for teaching in applicants for training 
places. (These characteristics would necessarily vary according to culture 
and projects should take account of this.) This activity might form part of a 
wider and more comprehensive investigation of what qualities, skills, 
knowledge and attitudes are necessary as an initial basis for admission into 
the profession, how these are best provided, where and by whom. An 
investigation of this nature should attempt to distinguish clearly between the 
characteristics which might be sought in entrants to training and those which 
would be expected of the successful graduates from a training course. 


The organisation, location and patterns of training 

No predominant pattern can be determined in the organisation of 
teacher training in Commonwealth countries. Governments (central and 
regional), local authorities, teachers' organisations, voluntary agencies and 
external aid bodies may provide training facilities recruiting generally or 
from specific catchment areas, on a sponsorship basis or with no specific 
promise of future employment. Training takes place in universities, colleges 
and centres, as part of a larger unit or self-contained. Teachers preparing 
or work in different sorts of education may or may not be trained toaetlier. 
Fees or may not be charged. Pre-service and in-service provision 

nf TTJrl ? i of importance in different countries. The compilation 
of a directory listing details of training and certification facilities for each 
Commonwealth country, periodically updated (perhaps biennially), colld 
provide a useful course of reference. Useful research, too could be 
undertaken to evaluate different organisational patterns in terms of their 

bftheTvMJL'L f teachers. A part of such research would 

fln/l ff +■ ^ of selected training programmes in the light of the efficiency 

unLr?a\eroran%°/t.TA classroom: this research 

mternaticnal basis to facilitate an® 


Different organisational patterns are inevitable since thev must 
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conditions of the area, the stage of national development; the urgency of the 
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need, for teachers and the demand for different tjrpes of teacher. The 
location of the training depends to some extent upon the organisation of 
education. No consensus has been reached about whether teacher preparation 
should take place in integrated institutions such as universities or poly¬ 
technics or in institutions designed specifically for the purpose. Where 
training takes place in an integrated institution, the local educational and 
community work structures will determine whether separate provision should 
be made for training in the professional disciplines. In this regard, it may 
be noted that some success has been achieved with common-core courses 
designed for a range of workers likely to be involved in community development 
and welfare activities. 

If future requirements for teachers are anticipated as far as possible 
the need for crash courses is minimised, although,it is true,,very real success 
has been achieved with emergency training programmes where the entrants 
were both mature and highly motivated. 

Much scope for training provision appears to be within the 
competence of teachers' organisations. As an essential part of their pro¬ 
fessional function they can influence and participate in training for their 
members and potential members, whether this training is initial or in-service, 
institutional or informal, statutory or voluntary. Subsequent problems of 
recognition for attendance at their courses may be overcome if the co¬ 
operation of employing authorities is sought from the beginning. Useful 
courses may in many cases be organised on a modest scale by teachers them¬ 
selves, supported by their association's personnel, especially where they are 
not working in large towns or cities. As a concomitant to this acceptance of 
responsibility for professional training, organisations would expect in the 
longer term to exert principal control over entry to the profession, such 
control being generally accepted as one of the major criteria for the status 
of a profession. 

While educational considerations should prevail when decisions are 
made regarding the organisation, location and patterns of teacher training, 
other factors cannot be ignored, particularly that of finance. Capital and 
recurrent costs of training are supplemented by the requirement to pay 
teachers according to the level of their training. It may be, indeed, that 
financial circumstances might lead to teachers, aides and auxiliaries being 
trained to different levels for different functions; some countries have already 
arrived at a degree of financial embarrassment consequent upon the existence 
of a highly qualified and expensive teaching force. The potential role of the 
para-professional merits further investigation, as does the development of 
training courses for teachers who it is hoped will assume a catalytic role In 
the community where they work. 

Pre-service training 

(a) Purpose 

The purpose of pre-service teacher education maybe defined as 
preparing the novice to participate in his country's educational system 
effectively, by enabling him to acquire the necessary academic competence, 
skills and attitudes. The difficulty of defining the characteristics of the good 
teacher and the frequent absence of precise national objectives for education 
together compound the problems of constructing courses and establishing 
methodologies for the training programme. Por this reason, if for no other, 
pre-service training must be considered only one stage in the ongoing process 
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of facilitating the teacher's professional growth. If pre-service training 
enables the new teacher to begin his career with some awareness or the 
situation which he is entering and with sufficient technique ^ avoid the most 
obvious pitfalls it can be deemed to have been successful. The certificate 
awarded at the end of a pre-service training course is less a licence to 
teach than a licence to learn to teach, an endorsement not of competence but 

potential, 

(h) Course content and methodology 

Too often course content results from accretion over time rather than 
an assessment of the needs of the various new entrant to the teaching 

profession. In too few instances are courses flexibly conceived to cater for 
differences of academic level and previous experiences between intakes and 
among members of the same Intake. The same students who will be taught to 
consider the individuality of each child will often be taught themselves as a 
block, whether they are young people recently out of secondary school, 
untrained teachers with some years of experience in schools or mature 
newcomers to the profession with a broad experience of life. The same 
considerations which suggest that children should learn in small groups with 
common interests also point to the desirability of much pre-service training 
being carried out on a seminar or tutorial basis. 

The temptation is great for teacher education to seek academic 
respectability by following closely the pattern of non-vocational university 
courses. It is perhaps strange that exclusively vocational university courses 
for other professions - medicine, engineering, the law - feel no such 
necessity to prove their status in this way but concentrate on imparting 
factual knowledge and practical skills. Evidence tends to show that edu¬ 
cational studies do not gain in status from this manoeuvre and should therefore 
concentrate on doing what needs to be done. Some academic content is 
desirable. In those cases where entrants are of relatively low educational 
background it is essential, but even where the student has had a high quality 
of school education there is much to be said for his training to include one 
elective topic with a largely academic content. Teacher education is 
designed to produce a rounded individual, aware of the world about him and 
able to think and work logically and constructively. Without entering too 
deeply into the theories of transferability there would seem to be merit for 
the teacher to be exposed during his training to an academic study which is 
rigorous yet appropriate to his needs, different both from fiill degree studies 
in the same area and from secondary school approaches to the same topic. 
Opinion varies as to whether these academic studies should be necessarily 
related to the subjects which the student is likely to teach later; on balance 
this would seem to be desirable but not essential, for the attitudes and 
approaches learned are probably of more importance and durability than the 
content. 


Controversy remains strong with regard to suitable proportionate 
divisions of course time between academic and professional aspects of the 
training. Much depends on the length of the course and the educational 
packground of the student but In general it would seem that if the curriculum 
IS to be broadened to include those areas which are now seen as of direct 
importance to the teacher in his work then some reduction is likely to be 
necessary in the non-professional aspects. The problem, as always, is not 
to decide what should be added to the curriculum but what can reasonably be 
^ devising of modular courses in which students can select areas 

ot interest can help to overcome this persistent difficulty. In addition this 
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policy would take account of the individual differences of students. If, too, 
pre-service training is devised as one element in an outgoing process of 
teacher formation sacrifices can be more easily accepted, in the confidence 
that gaps can be made good through later in-service provision. The urgency 
of the overcrowded course is reduced and the pre-service course can be made 
more effective by concentrating on essentials instead of trying to cover all 
the ground at one time. 

Initial training should provide the basic knowledge and skills 
necessary for the new teacher to begin his work. He must know enough about 
his subject to teach it; he must know enough about his students to elicit their 
response and he must have sufficient technique to be able to satisfy their 
desire to learn. Further research could usefully be undertaken to identify 
with some precision the basic skills and knowledge essential to beginning 
teachers. Particular attention might be paid to the elucidation of means by 
which student teachers can be oriented towards a problem- solving approach 
to their lives and work, so enabling them to be receptive to change and 
adaptable in their professional activities. 

While the traditional educational foundation studies cannot be 
neglected, there is a strong case for additional emphasis to be placed on 
studies in child development (leading to studies of adolescent and adult 
psychologies for those whose work is likely to be among these groups) and 
the nature of the learning process. More research is required into these 
areas in many countries where insufficient is known of local factors. 

Recent investigations have shown that most teachers spend an 
appreciable proportion of their time in administrative or managerial tasks, 
yet preparation to undertake these does not feature largely in pre-service 
training. Teacher educators should plan their courses in the recognition 
that even within the school the teacher must do more than teach. 

The trainee teacher should be exposed to the practice of teaching 
during his course but opinion varies as to how this can best be done. Some¬ 
thing is to be said for all students to have had some teaching experience 
before entering the course at all, so that they have at least an inkling of the 
situation for which they are to be prepared. During the course teaching 
practice may be undertaken in blocks of time ranging from one day weekly or 
one week each month up to a sandwich-t^rpe course with perhaps the second 
year of a three-year course spent in a teaching situation. The relative 
effectiveness of these different approaches would bear further investigation. 

In preparation for their teaching practice and their subsequent careers, 
student teachers should be given some guidance in the techniques necessary 
to work successfully in the less than ideal circumstances which most of them 
are likely to find - inadequate equipment, unsuitable buildings and furniture, 
crowded classes, rigid administration. As far as possible they should be 
prepared to withstand any "culture shock" when they move from their training 
location to a school. 

It is urged ingreaslngly that teachers should play an active role in 
the community in '^hich they are working and so should be trained to this end. 
Not infrequently, however, the teacher finds himself in difficulties. Few 
teachers in Education Priority Areas in England, for example, live in the 
areas in which they work, so that the opportunity for chance informal meetings 
and influences doe not occur, while formal involvement may be viewed with 
suspicion or resentment. Elsewhere, young teachers cannot advance to a 
position of local leadership in societies where seniority by family, age or 
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length of residence determine status. The paradox of the teacher in his 
relation to the community among which he works is that he complains often 
that he is expected to do too much when he is regarded as a community leader 
yet regrets his loss of status when the demands slacken. The solution may 
lie in providing the prospective teacher with the techniques necessary to 
establish himself as a catalyst, working in partnership with existing local 
leaders and other professional people to encourage and facilitate community 
activities without himself necessarily adopting the leadership role; leader¬ 
ship may thus become dispersed on a broader basis than hitherto through the 
community. 

(c) Qualif 3 ang and induction 

In many countries the successful completion of a course of training 
carries with it the assumption of entry to the teaching profession. Increas¬ 
ingly, however, teachers' associations are seeking to control the registration 
of teachers, in the same way as medical, legal and engineering associations. 
Increasingly, too, confirmation of full status is delayed until the end of a 
probationary or inductive period. 

The tests currently in use to determine whether students have 
completed their course successfully range from the traditional forms of 
achievement test in which factual knowledge is reproduced in formal examin¬ 
ations to novel systems of assessing attainment and potential. Some consider¬ 
ation should be given to the appropriateness of a pass/fail concept in this 
regard, since in many countries failure may result in the individual being 
placed on a lower point on the incremental scale but does not preclude him 
from teaching. If a "failure" may practise in the profession, either the 
nomenclature or the profession is at fault. Further investigations should be 
made into the pass/fail concept. Details of alternative forms of assessment 
and evaluation of individual levels of understanding, attainment and potential 
Cnot related to specific curricula) could usefully be compiled and published 
ior the benefit of Commonwealth countries. 


It is generally agreed that the year immediately after the completion 
ot a pre-service course is crucial for the student's development as a practis¬ 
ing teacher. This Is when he endeavours to put theory into practice in a 

hand®b?rT?l.T.V''^°°^ teaching practice period he cannot 

hand back his responsibility when the going is bad. Although-the length and 

precise purpose of this induction period will vary among countries it is 

institute a deliberate and well-planned process of 

ODnorhJ'mtv^tJ training programme to give the student the 

pportunity to discuss, evaluate and obtain support for what he is doine in 

consultation with those who are best able to advise him. The costs of such 

suport may be appreciable in absolute terms but should be considLed i^ 

SuctiL toT efficiency of the teaching service. For the process of 

teacher? co-operation, involvement and support of 

shoSl ail ttt f staffs are essential. They 

snouid all hnve a formal link with the new teacher and take resnonsibilit v for 

supporting him in the early stages of his career. The/should^ the^efor^ be 

fummn to carry out the induction process effectively WMle’ 

fulfilling these duties inspectors should not be involved concurrentlv in 
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the educational hierarchy. His potential Shmfld h. ^ j 
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(d) Possible areas of research and development 


Much of the research completed so far in the field of education relates 
to specific situations and tends to have a restricted implication. More 
attention should perhaps be paid to -wider problems affecting -wider areas; in 
this connection the use of small interdisciplinary multinational terms may be 
useful to inject an element of comparative study when appropriate. As has 
been indicated earlier, both basic and field research is needed, the latter 
offering opportunities for direct participation by teachers. 


Among the specific areas in which research might be useful there 
may be included: 


(a) the determination of the criteria of a good teacher; 


(b) the identification of the basic skills and knowledge 
essential to beginning teachers: 



the identification of characteristics of general suitability 
in applicants for training places and the development of 
aptitude tests (to be followed up by comparisons with 
future performance); 


(d) the evaluation of different organisational patterns in 
terms of their effectiveness in training competent 
teachers (including comparisons between the classroom 
performance and trail ing performance of new teachers); 


(e) the investigation of suitable programme balance between 
academic and professional content; 


(f) an evaluation of the methodology of teacher education; 

(g) a reconsideration of the pass/fail concept in teacher 
education; 


(h) the undertaking of studies in child development related 
to specific environments and the production of suitable 
tests of ability and aptitude to provide teachers with 
knowledge and skills essential for their work in providing 
optimally for each individual pupil. 

(i) methods of teaching in adverse circumstances; 

(j) objective criteria for the assessment of teaching practice; 

(k) means by which teachers might play the role in the 
community which their training expects of them, and a 
study of the constraints which militate against this. 


Among activities which would be of value on a Commonwealth basis 
there may cited: 


(a) the compilation of a directory listing details of training 
and certification facilities in each member country (to be 
updated at regular intervals); 
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("b) the publication of information concerning criteria 
for selection and suitable tests;. 

(c) the dissemination of results of research projects 

the exchange of information regarding the theory and. 
practice of pre-service teacher training. 

In- service training 

While some countries have developed integrated systems of continuing 
teacher education, for many the concept of in-service training is that of the 
emergency service compensating for deficiencies in the educational system. 

If teadhers and schools are to continue to serve rapidly changing societies 
relevantly, the construction of comprehensive and structured systems of in- 
service training appears to be essential. For a number of Commonwealth 
countries this may be an academic question because unless funds and staff can 
be redistributed from elsewhere in the system in-service provision will not 
be possible. Controlling authorities should reappraise existing facilities and 
establish new priorities; the longer term interests of the nation may best be 
ser^'-ed by such an adjustment of educational resources even though in the 
short run it may appear to conflict with urgent needs, ^idditional resources 
could in some cases accrue from the encouragement and support of increased 
participation by teachers' organisations in the provision of in-service 
courses. 


(a) Purpose and motivation 

It is understandable that many teachers will require more motivation 
to attend courses than a sense of vocation and professional responsibility, 
although these should not be underestimated. The demands on the teacher 
change considerably during his career and in any case it is demonstrably 
Impossible to equip him during the short years of pre-service training with 
all the "knowledge and skills which he will require. In-service provision 
ensures that teachers become acquainted with new methods and new teaching 
and learning resources as they become available and also ensures that they 
can keep up to date with changes in the knowledge content of the subject- 
matter with which they are concerned. In-service provision can also be used 
to prepare serving teachers for new roles as head teachers, inspectors, 
counsellors or administrators. The public image of the teacher, too, is 
likely to benefit from his involvement in professional activities as in-service 
training. 


Although the "fire-brigade" emphasis of in-service provision should 
be reduced, some actr/ities of this sort will continue to be necessary in many 
countries. Teachers will have to be retrained to work in new areas, at new 
levels, with new technologies or with new types of pupils; poorly qualified 
staff will have to be upgraded; ex-teachers (such as married women) 
returning to the profession after an extended absence should be reoriented and 
updated in their knowledge and practice; part-tim.e specialist staff need help 
in acquiring basic teaching skills. These emergency courses will probably 
need little advertising because for those whem they are designed will be highly 
motivated towards attendance. 

This is less so^ v/ith the ongoing regular in-service provision, 
ompusory attendance is rarely possible although powerful inducements can 
^ terms of eligibility for promotion or the acquisition of recognised 

qua 1 ications. The establishment of such a qualification obtainable on a 
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"credits" basis deserves consideration as a means by which, a series of 
in-service attendances may be accumulated to an eventual goal. 

(b) Location and frequency of in-service courses 

No single optimum pattern can be discerned for the location of in- 
service courses. Universities, university extension centres, teachers' 
colleges, teachers' centres, schools, and such facilities as may be provided 
by teachers' associations can all be brought into use for "he purpose. The 
only major criterion is that in-service provision should be brought within the 
reach of every teacher. In some cases this may mean taking the course to the 
remote area; alternatively, teachers may be posted temporarily, perhaps for 
periods of up to one year, to a school nearer an in-service training centre; 
sabbatical leave and schoolmaster-fellowships may be possible in certain 
countries. Finally, in-service provision can be taken to the teacher in his 
home through the use of the media and correspondence courses, although in 
this case some element of face to face contact with tutorial staff and other 
students is highly desirable. 

The frequency and length of in-service courses will depend on both 
educational and administrative criteria, a balance being struck between the 
needs of the teacher and the staffing and financial resources which can be 
realisticalUr made available. 

(c) Possible areas for research and development 

For many countries the need is to develop structured systems of 
in-service training articulated with pre-service provision and integrated into 
the overall educational system. Comparative studies of approaches and 
innovations in Commonwealth countries could assist to this end by surveying 
means by which problems have been tackled, such as those of communication 
over long distances and in scattered communities, the contribution of in- 
service training to a sense of cohesion in the teaching force, or the training 
of para-professional staff for roles in education. 

Other training needs 

The needs explored here relate primarily to teachers working in the 
institutionalised school situation with normal children and adolescents under¬ 
going general education. Consideration of the principles and practice of the 
’professional training of teachers is incomplete without some reference to the 
needs of other members of the profession such as technical teachers, 
specialist teachers of cultural topics; teachers of the mentally and physicall3'' 
handicapped; teachers of minority groups, the disturbed, maladjusted and 
delinquents; teachers working among immigrant or cultural or ethnic 
minorities; teachers in further and higher education; and teachers working 
in non-formal educational settings. In some of these cases, such as school 
teachers with specialist duties, training is often provided in their specialism 
after they have gained experience in a general setting; the desirability of 
immediate specialisation by new teachers during pre-service training is still 
undecided and useful research could be undertaken to assess the relative 
advantages of immediate and later specialising. In some cases, technical 
instructors and teachers in higher education particularly, professional 
training has so far been considered largely superfluous to their needs; only 
recently have universities begun to develop Initiation and in-service courses 
for their staff members. 
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Quality in education 

The quality of the teaching force depends in no small measure on the 
quality of the training given; the key figure, then, is the teacher educator. 
Only if the system is sound at this level can teachers expect to reach a 
competence which will enable them to view as realist the aims formulated 
recently by the Chief Education Officer for Grenada: 

"As true professionals we must strive to attain the highest 
standards which should be reflected in the quality of the 
products of the educational system and in behaviour patterns 
indicative of attitudes of commitment, pride and an awareness 
of a changing role. " 
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IV. THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 


Most teacher educators acquire any specialist shills that they 
require incidentally, as they practise their profession. In common with all 
educational practitioners above the primary level, professional training 
for teacher educators has been regarded as unnecessary until quite recently. 
The assumption has been that the competent practitioner will necessarily be 
a competent teacher of those skills which he himself possesses. The post¬ 
graduate year of professional training now required for new entrants to the 
teaching profession is considered in many countries as a period of welcome 
relaxation after the degree course. The staff of these education courses do 
not always receive the same respect as other academics; for many people 
education is a peripheral discipline, its rigour and res'fjectability brought 
uito question at least in part because,so few post-graduate students are deemed 
to have failed their course. Such is the influence of tradition that academic 
respectability tends to be correlated with a high failure rate. 

The problems are many. In the developing countries there is not 
infrequently a critical shortage of teacher educators, an inadequate pool of 
suitably qualified people on whom to draw, no specialised induction training 
for new teacher educators and insufficient professional or financial returns 
to keep them in this field of work. The relationship between teacher educators 
and practising teachers is not always one of mutual respect. The difficulty 
of quantifying the results of a teacher educator’s work means that it is not 
possible to pronounce categorically on the effectiveness of his teaching. 

It is often felt that the best teachers are produced by the best colleges, but 
this may be due at least in part to the best colleges attracting the highest 
quality of student. 

Teacher Educators 

Teacher educators, especially in the more developed countries, are 
often recruited from among successful and experienced teachers. Like head 
teachers, it is assumed that because they have operated successfully at one 
level they are likely to operate with equal success at a different level in 
different circumstances. Not all teacher educators are to be found in 
colleges and universities, nor do all those who function as teacher educators 
in whole or in part see themselves in this light. In addition to the principals 
and staffs of colleges and departments in universities and elsewhere, teacher 
education functions are carried out by a range of other agents: inspectors 
and advisers; in-service training specialists; the producers of programme 
material used in teacher education; trainers of teachers for adults, 
extension services, literacy campaigns and non-formal education; and more 
experienced teachers giving informal advice. 

Selection of teacher educators 


The criteria for selection of teacher educators are confused and 
sometimes contradictory because the purpose in view is often multiple. 
Substantial formal academic qualifications are often required; while in 
some cases this may be justified, in others it reflects the institution's need 
to establish its academic standing or the arbitrary rulings regarding appoint¬ 
ments made by the controlling institution. Frequently, extensive teaching 
experience is expected, even though this may have been acquired at a different 
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level and in different circumstances tlian those for which the students are 
to be prepared; professional experience, too, may be extensive in time but 
limited in scope. Useful work could usefully be undertaken with regard to 
methods of selection of teacher educators with a view to building up a set of 
criteria upon which selection might be based. 

Some suggested criteria have been formulated. Teacher educators 
It is suggested, should exemplify the qualities they hope to produce in their 
students; they must be capable themselves of individual professional growth- 
they should be trained and experienced teachers. Whether or not specific 
academic qualifications should be specified must be a matter for local decision* 
in all cases, however, the interpretation of arbitrary requirements should ’ 
be flexible. While principals and heads of faculties can reasonably expect to 
be involved in the appointment of staff, the danger should be recognised and 
averted of staffs being recruited only from among applicants whose views 
approximate to those of the principal. The methods of selection of principals 
themselves could usefully be reviewed, as could the prevalent system of 
relating the principal's salary to the number of students in his care; too 
often does this lead to less suitable junior persons being given responsibility 
for establishing and developing new institutions, an operation which to be 
effective requires extensive experience. 

Training of teacher educators 


For limited resources to be used to the best effect, training and 
guidance are necessary and it appears indisputable that all teacher educators 
should be prepared for their work and given ongoing support throughout 
their careers. Not all teacher educators, however, will require the same 
tjrpe or length of initial training, especially where effective systems of 
m-service provision are available for teachers and teacher educators, 
ibe nature of the induction course for the teacher educator differs from 
that for the new teacher. For the teacher induction normally follows upon a 
structured preparatory course; for the teacher educator it usually takes the 
5v, preparation. While extended courses may be possible, an 

orientation course of perhaps, two months of initial training is likely to 
prove most practicable, to be supplemented by later in-.ser?ice opportunities. 

.^i^itial training may be organised in special institutions, within 

the nSi?bers mvXed depending on the facilities available and 
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matters, theory or practice. One common function of the training, however, 
should be to reduce the barriers separating different t3rpes of teacher educator, 
in the hope of building attitudes condusive to the development of cooperative 
and coordinated activities in the teacher education process. Such an approach 
would give the student a more cohesive course, limiting the possibility that 
compartmentalised instruction given by different members of the teaching 
staff would result in a disjointed overall eicperience. 

The teacher educator, like the teacher, must possess the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which will enable him to work with confidence. Among 
his desirable attributes there have been listed mastery of the subjects of 
his specialism, skills in counselling and human relations (including the 
winning of the trust of his students), the power to appraise innovation 
critically and engender vision and foresight in his students, and a deep aware¬ 
ness of the responsibility with which he is entrusted. For him to acquire 
the capacity to carry out these responsibilities, the new teacher educator 
requires orientation and the development of increased sensitivities. In his 
new role he may well find his direct authority less than in the post from which 
he has come, and he must be helped to acquire new techniques of teaching by 
example and persuasion. 

The orientation course would be expected to include an analysis of 
national development aims and the relationship of education to them; the role 
and function of teacher education with respect to the student and the 
community; an introduction to social relations in adult groups, including 
decision theory, leadership techniques and sensitivity training; and the 
theory and practice of adult learning, with sufficient facility in the areas 
of measurement and evaluation to enable the teacher educator to understand 
new developments. Each new educator in his first year should have a 
lighter than normal load so that he has adequate time to prepare his material 
and visit other teacher education activities. 

First among his studies should be that of the methods of teaching 
adults because some of his students may well be more mature and experienced 
than himself. In acquiring these skills he must establish a pattern which will 
enable him to reconcile the way in which he is teaching his students with 
the way in which he hopes his students will learn to teach; the underlying 
approach may be the same but the implementation must vary with the stage 
of maturity of the learner. With his own students he must learn to handle 
group situations using group d3Tiamics and mutual reinforcement. 

Essentially, the training programme for the teacher educator ^ 

should be designed to promote his own professional rediscovery and 
regeneration as he enters a new area of educational endeavour. His induc¬ 
tion course must help him to establish his standards and norms and encourage 
his professional growth through extended study and research. 

The process should be ongoing, backed by structured in-service 
provision. In-service courses can help to revitalise the flagging teacher 
educator, especially if they are designed to bring together different types 
of teacher educator from institutions, inspectoral, advisory and administra¬ 
tive duties. Something is to be gained, too, from periodic consultations 
among educators working in different types of education and at different 
levels. In-service provision may take the form of workshops, seminars, 
conferences, study leaves or vacation courses, and might be reinforced by 
the use of the media and correspondence techniques, as well as such 
facilities as may be made available by professional associations. 
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The concept of a staff college for key personnel might be further 
explored. Such a college might have its own building or might operate 
throueh a small secretariat and use different institutional accommodation 
from time to time for its courses. A staff college might help to meet the 
problem of training for senior staff and key personnel as well as contributing 
to the unity of the profession, particularly by helping to break down the 
divisions between inspectors and advisors on the one hand and lecturers on 
the other. Principals and administrators could benefit from specially 
tailored courses, as could middle-level and senior staff from other forms of 
teacher educationj technical, non-formal and specialist. The permanent 
staff of a staff college could also undertake the collection and dissemination ol 
material relating to in-service teacher education at that level. Such a 
college would complement the courses now being provided by some univers- 
itie s • 

Anticipating needs 

Few courses for teacher educators exists but in planning to extend 
the present provision care must be taken not to contruct courses which 
may be obsolete before they are implemented. In an increasing number of 
countries, for example, the concept of the teacher as a community worker 
has implications for teacher education which must be incorporated into 
training for teacher educators. Another factor, especially in developing 
countries, is the likely rise in quality and academic standard of student 
teachers over the coming years. As the quality of intake into teacher 
training improves, so teacher educators will need to change the style and 
content of their work. The rate of change in this case can be forecast with 
some precision and it would seem desirable for national strategies to be 
formulated with a minimum of delay to anticipate events. One possible 
development would be the establishment at an early stage of training 
facilities for the higher echelon key personnel in teacher education, includ¬ 
ing inspection and administration, who will have to implement the upgrading 
programme for teacher educators. This could be usefully linked into the 
concept of a staff college. 

Study for a higher degree is not necessarily the best form of 
preparation for teacher educators. In most cases the emphasis on original 
research means that the higher degree student concentrates on acquiring 
research techniques rather than developing a range of skills and experience 
likely to be of practical use in the exercise of his profession. It may be that 
the need could better be met if higher level teacher educators are given the 
opportunity to obtain postgraduate qualifications by choosing blocks of study 
from a range of disciplines. By the careful selection of specific elements 
and the variety of the experiences gained, a more adequate preparation 
might result than from a standard higher degree course. While the question 
of a formal qualification upon the completion of such a course would arise, 
ways could be devised to cope with this and there would be merit in examin- 
ing how some current scholarship programmes intended for teacher educators 
could be made more flexible to accommodate this need. The award of a 
recognised qualification in return for continued professional improvement 
should he accepted as a reasonable expectation and a powerful motivation. 


In considering future development it appears desirable to explore 
means by which greater cohesion can be achieved nationally among those 
engaged in teacher education and more effective exchanges of experience 
organised on a regional and international basis. The concept of a staff 
college may be of relevance to these purposes, as may the idea of tutors’ 
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associations, both of which could cater for the many different t3rpes of teacher 
educator. The exchange of information, perhaps on a regular basis through 
the exchange of journals,might also be considered. (Such exchanges might be 
facilitated by use of the proposed Commonwealth Exchange Voucher Scheme). 
Means should be sought to break down the compartmentalising of teacher 
education functions and the isolating of various interested groups and 
individuals. By these various means the way may be opened for teacher 
educators to develop their individual approaches to their work with a freedom 
limited only by the need to follow a generally agreed policy. Greater 
expertise among teacher educators and the demonstration of continuing 
professional interest during their career would enhance their image among 
their academic colleagues and the teaching force at large; the introduction 
of a system whereby those working in various areas of education could 
interchange for limited periods would be a particularly valuable contribution 
to increased mutual respect between teachers and teacher educators. 

In terms of specific action, the following items may be of particular 
advantage in a Commonwealth context: 

(a) a study by each country of problems and procedures in 
the preparation of teacher educators, followed by the 
exchange of findings among member countries; 

(b) action-oriented research, possibly on an interdisciplinary, 
international basis, into the role of the teacher educator, 
the knowledge and skills required to carry out this role, 
and the best means for providing him with these attributes. 
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V. THE COSTS OF EDUCATION AND THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Education absorbs a substantial proportion of public expenditure in 
every countryt Tlie amouxit of public funds devoted to institutionalised 
formal education frequently reaches five per cent of the gross national 
product and in some countries may represent more than a quarter of the 
aovemmeut^s annual recurrent expenditure. In addition to this there are 
numerous other inputs to education from a range of international aid agencies 
and foundations 5 local government authorities, voluntary groups, commerce, 
industry and private individuals, predominantly parents. Beyond these 
tangible inputs are the opportunity costs of education, the value of work and 
services not undertaken because of the allocation of human and material 
resources to education. Education in Commonwealth countries is also the 
largest single employer of educated manpower. In the developing countries 
perhaps ninety per cent of the output from post-primary education returns 
to serve in the educational system; even in Britain two thirds of all graduates 
are employed directly or indirectly by the government, mostly in education. 

The returns are not clear cut. In the developing countries this 
huge expenditure may well be devoted to pa 3 rLng an underqualified teaching 
force to teach half the child population, half or whom may drop out before 
the end of the basic course. In the more industrialised countries improved 
educational provision pushes up entry qualifications for employment and 
results in disappointment and disillusionment among those whose investment 
in education does not appear to have paid off in terms of obtaining employment 
commensurate with expectations. 

Ten years ago the concept of education as an investment enjoyed a 
renewed popularity; its most optimistic manifestation was probably the report 
of the Ashby Commission in Nigeria, which took Investment m Education as 
Its title. Unesco conferences of the same period looked forward to universal 
primary education in every country by 1980 as an essential contribution to 
economic growth. By 1968 the prospect had already clouded when African 
states met in Nairobi to review progress. Tn 1972 the World Bank concluded 
that it was impossible to measure accurately the economic returns accruing 
to any country as a direct result of expenditure on education. Economic 
growth and education may be interdependent but there is no longer general 
agreement about the degree to which each inspires the other. 

Education, it is true, is more than an instrument to speed the rate 
of economic growth, but the reaction against high expectations in this area 
can prejudice the development of education for broader purposes, for 
individual fulfilment and social improvement. The need now is more urgent 
than ever to ensure the maximum use of available resources. 

The costs of education 


Perhaps no country knows what education costs; each contributer 
knows Ms own input and may be aware of one or two others, but the overall 
commitment to education directly, indirectly and in benefits foregone presents 
a complex picture which it may be impossible to determine in every detail. 

The Fifth Commonwealth Education Conference, meeting in 1971, 
noted the desirebility of each country establishing with as much accuracy as 
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possible the scale of overall costs of its educational provision but accepted 
that some disadvantages could result from the undertaking this operation and 
the publication of findings. Unless similar comprehensive costings for other 
areas of public expenditure, especially on other social services, are 
available for comparison, the impression may be given that education absorbs 
an undue proportion of national wealth. A practical problem, too, has arisen 
in at least one instance when a developing country undertook such a costing 
and was subsequently refused financial assistance by an international agency 
which suggested that greater efficiency within the existing resources would 
obviate the need for external assistance for the project in question. The 
country appeared in this case to suffer from its enterprise. 

In essence, it is true that the problem for most countries, develop¬ 
ing and industrialised, is less one of seeking additional resources than 
redeploying existing resources to the best effect to meet current and antici¬ 
pated needs. An essential function of the educator and the teachers' 
organisations is to advise governments as to how national education objectives 
can be met and national education policies implemented within the constraints 
of the existing resources. Since education consists of the interaction of 
learners with their teachers and teaching materials, and is supported by other 
resources both human and material, effective redepio 3 nnent requires that 
each of these be considered separately and as a whole. 

(a) Education objectives 

The effectiveness and economy of education can be assessed mainly 
in relation to declared ends. In the past, and increasingly in recent years, 
those responsible for creating educational policies have striven to keep pace 
with a rapidly changing situation, often failing to recognise the inevitable 
time lag in education between the creation of policy and the emergence of the 
first output. Medium*and long-term strategic planning appear essential for 
the economic operation of an educational system, with inbuilt provision for 
ongoing moderation and periodic cross-sectional evaluation to enable adjust¬ 
ments to be made. Too many development plans have been allowed to run 
their full courses before any assessment of their success has been attempted. 
This inflexibility can only lead to a wasteful use of resources. 

(b) The cost of teachers 

Education is a labour-intensive undertaking and if it is to fulfil the 
wider roles expected of it then it will remain labour-intensive. This being 
so, the greatest proportion of educational expenditure can be expected to be 
absorbed in staff costs, with expenditure on capital facilities and material 
resources figuring less prominently. Means could be sought, however, to 
ensure that the maximum effective use is made of the resources devoted to 
staff. 


Pa 3 rLng teachers inadequately is counter productive. If teaching as 
a profession is seen to be underpaid, it will not attract the best quality of 
entrant and both the profession and the service will suffer. Yet, in the 
developing countries, unbalanced Income structures between those working 
in the modern and the traditional sectors of the economy lead to severe 
problems of paying teachers enough to maintain their prestige without being 
disproportionate to their service to the community. Better qualified teachers 
cost more than the less qualified, but the relative returns from their work is 
not always easy to measure. Large classes in developing countries are 
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■usually regarded as a necessary evil, and efforts to reduce pupil/teacher 
ratios may not be realistic. It may -well be more profitable to consider the 
support that can be given to hard-pressed teachers in terms of structured 
materials and auxilary staff. 

It must be assumed in most countries of the Common'wealth, more 
and less developed, that the educational standard of neAv entrants to teaching 
vill rise as educational systems develop. These teachers -will expect benefits 
commensurate with their qualifications and should therefore be deployed to 
the best purpose. Good teachers, resourceful and self-reliant, skilled and 
competent, have a "multiplier" effect in that they produce higher quality 
school leavers and can diffuse their influence widely through their profession 
as well as through the community in which they work. In 'turn, good teachers 
can be produced only if good training facilities and competent teacher 
educators are available; and these, too, cost money. 

Concern is sometimes expressed at the rate of wastage from the 
profession. In some of the more developed countries, for example, the 
average professional life of an infants' teacher on her first entry to the 
profession is less than three years. This is not necessarily an uneconomic 
investment. In addition to her personal benefit from her further education 
and professional training she has an added competence in bringing up her O'wn 
children and may well return to teaching later. To some extent the profes¬ 
sional training of teachers must he regarded as an element in the overall 
educational provision of the country. What is less defensible educationally 
and must militate against the quality of the product is the rapid rate of turn¬ 
over of staff in less attractive schools and areas - remote rural areas and 
inner city districts,especially - which leads to the situation that the pupils 
most in need of stability and competence in their education receive a 
succession of inexperienced young teachers, those least able to help them. 
This situation can he resolved only by a realistic appreciation that teachers 
serving in special circumstances may require compensation for so doing. 

One other form of wastage should he noted. In many countries the 
only way in which the value of competent teachers can be recognised is by 
advancing them to a different type of job. Salary structures should be 
s^ffidsittly flexible to pro'vLde motivation for effective teachers to remain in 
the sort of post where they can serve best. Outstanding classroom teachers, 
for example, in some countries are recognised and reimbursed as "master 
teachers and made responsible for the guidance of less experienced 
colleagues. 


Most developing countries still have time to reduce the future burden 
of teachers pension costs. At present many teachers leave the service 
before qualifying for pension; of those who do qualify many are untrained or 
of low professional standing and so receive only modest pensions. Were 
coimtries to establish without delay pension funds, perhaps with a substantial 
initial investoent, it is likely in many cases that the funds would accululate 
to considerable dimensions before they became subject to substantial claims. 
Ln^ny ^ase, the burden of paying pensions from recurrent revenue would be 


(c) Material Resources 

average, about eighty per cent of the costs of schooling are 
absorbed in salaries and allowances and it is debatable whether this 
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proportion can or should be materially altered. The problem is therefore 
to make the best use of available resources for buildings and equipment. 

(i) Buildings 

Much useful work has been carried out in the design of educational 
buildings in order to achieve a reasonable balance between function and cost. 
Modular construction, elements of prefabrication and local materials have 
been investigated and found useful. Reconsideration has been given to the 
numbers and type of buildings required in an educational complex and to the 
optimium size of various institutions. In some places, educational establish¬ 
ments share a common site and facilities. Economy has been found possible 
without prejudice to the quality of education. Occasional bonuses have been 
found, too, as when otherwise unemployed young people are trained to erect 
prefabricated buildings and local industry is developed to produce standard 
components. The information with regard to educational buildings currently 
available through Unesco and the Commonwealth Secretariat provides 
practical guidance to governments and other agencies responsible for 
educational buildings, 

More intensive use could be made of many educational buildings, 
from the use of universities in the vacation for training courses, conferences 
and conventions to the use of schools for adult education or community 
activities. The concept of the village college,now forty years old, still has 
much to offer. 

Other educational buildings absorb considerable funds. The 
provision of housing for teachers may be a prime means of encouraging service 
in difficult areas and capital may have to be used for this purpose, although 
many governments now expect teachers and government officers to house 
themselves. A greater use of local materials can often help to reduce costs 
while maintaining acceptable standards. Science laboratories and workshops 
absorb considerable capital; indeed, one of the main reasons why scientific 
and technical subjects have not gained greater prominence is because they 
cost so much more to provide. It is not infrequent for expenditure on 
specialist provision to be unnecessarily excessive, because facilities suitable 
for the most advanced techniques are often incorrectly considered to be a 
standard requirement. The provision of boarding accommodation for students 
should be reviewed from time to time as facilities become available for them 
to live outside the institution in acceptable conditions; many countries are 
now moving towards a minimum of residential accommodation. 

(ii) Equipment 

Recent experience tends to show that sophisticated technologies 
rarely reduce unit costs of education even though they may help to improve 
educational quality. Before educational authorities devote resources on a 
large scale to such technologies they should make sure that optimium use is 
made of simpler aids, beginning with books and printed material. 

The local production of books can lend increased meaning to the 
content of teaching and may not be uneconomic even for short runs provided 
that simple printing processes are used. In many cases, cheaper books 
which can be replaced regularly are of more benefit to education than 
indestructible books which militate against syllabus revision. A major 
problem in developing countries is that too few authors offer themselves; 
this is an area in which teachers can be encouraged to contribute to_economy 
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and efficiency in the system. Difficulties in terms of resources and 
adequate rewards ought not to be created unnecessarily. 

More sophisticated technologies, including techniques of mass 
communication and systems of self-education, can serve an important 
instructional role but cannot substitute for the general educational experience, 
or the face to face contact of teacher and student, or peer group interchange. 
Such technologies probably have significant roles to play, especially in some 
aspects of adult education, in-service training and technical instruction. 

Apart from the educational aspects, however, many countries will wish to 
avoid moving markedly towards capital intensive educational programmes 
when a major problem for their planners is to absorb effectively into 
emplqyment increasing numbers of qualified people. On economic as well as 
educational grounds education should remain labour-intensive. 

(d) Educational reorganisation 

When seeking to effect economies in education it is easy to confine 
consideration to changes which might be carried out within existing 
structures. This may serve a purpose in the short term; for the longer term 
the structures themselves should be re-examined. 


Accepting children into school at a later age has been shown in 
some countries to reduce the time necessary to complete a basic course; 
on the other hand, accepting them earlier may compensate for difficulties 
which inhibit learning later. Degression to illiteracy is not uncommon among 
children who leave school while too young to gain em ployment. In the face 
of these varying problems it seems essential that educational provision should 
be linked with the work of other authorities in the fields of social welfare at 
the one end and employment generation at the other. 


When seeking economies, outside observers not infrequently suggest 
more intensive teaching periods, shift working, larger classes and reduced 
wastage. All of these have superficial attractions but some educational 
defects. The intensity of teaching must be related to the pupil's attention 
Shifts may be possible, using separate staffs in the same buildings 
at different times of day, but is unrealistic in many developing countries 
when afternoon shifts have little educational value because of the climate. 

- buildings, too, is possible only where the population 

IS sufficiently concentrated to be accessible to the site. Larger classes 
are not possible or advisable where schools are already overcrowded and 

If specialist classes only, however, maybe merged 
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As educational reorganisation proceeds and as growing numbers 
bring increased pressures on resources, some consideration will have to 
be given to restructuring institutional staffing. Teachers have striven 
for many years to achieve a recognition of the unique contribution of the 
fully trained teacher and would be rightly reluctant to accept dilution of the 
profession. As has been suggested earlier when considering the making of 
a teacher, however, it may be that the teacher’s role as an individual with 
sole responsibility for his students may evolve into a new role as the 
organiser of learning experiences for his students, using a range of 
resources, human and material. The teacher's status and professional 
contribution may be enhanced by this development; overall economies may 
also be Introduced into the system. In addition, the local community may be 
drawn more directly into the service of the school, whereas in the past they 
may have been asked only for financial contributions or voluntary labour. 

National policies will determine the direction and pace of change, 
including the decision as to whether to concentrate on the production of a 
small number of highly qualified people on whose existence efficient 
administration depends or whether to concentrate on providing some 
schooling for all. These choices, it should be noted, need not be mutually 
exclusive. At least one Commonwealth country has accepted the desirability 
of establishing centres of excellence as practical demonstrations of the 
quality to which all should aspire. In this, as in other situations, for true 
economy to be achieved it seems essential for more effective means of 
testing, measurement and prediction to be developed so that the wastage from 
the limited number of available places is kept to a minimum. 

Devising new strategies 

Educational provision can be made only within existing resources. 
The ends of education are best served, therefore, if those resources are 
used to the maximum effect through the most effective deployment. Efficiency 
and economy are not opposed but mutually reinforcing. 

Changing patterns of life and employment demand new strategies 
of education and, while seeking to do the best possible in the short term, 
the vision of those engaged in the provision of education should not be so 
clouded as to prevent their planning for the longer term. Universal primary 
education may have proved disappointingly elusive but it remains a valid 
goal; it may be, however, that alternative approaches to formal schooling 
may have to be adopted in some cases, such as working with adults and out 
of school youth to achieve a rapid multiplier effect. 

The key to educational efficiency lies in using existing resources 
to the best advantage and ensuring by means of continuous reappraisal that 
the ends sought are likely to be attained. In the broader view, education 
serves the needs of the community as a whole and when new strategies are 
devised the claims of recurrent and lifelong education should not be 
overlooked. Allocating resources to this area may help to reduce the 
pressure on the schools. Improve the efficiency of the teacher and stimulate 
the need for more and better teachers at new levels of education. 



VI. COMMONWEALTH CO-OPERATION IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teacher education has been a prime area for Commonwealth 
co-operatLon for many years. The field of teacher education has featured 
prominently on the agenda of each of the five Commonwealth Education Con¬ 
ferences and numerous programmes of bilateral assistance, backed by some 
multilateral activities, have been promoted successfully in the last decade. 

In selecting the topic of teacher education for this latest in the series of 
Commonwealth Specialist Conferences, member governments hoped to acquire 
not only the opinion of delegates about future trends and developments in 
teacher education but practical suggestions for national, regional and inter¬ 
national action. The Commonwealth represents a unique forum for functional 
co-operation to the mutual benefit of all its members; the success of the past 
decade in the field of teacher education indicates that there is a potential for 
further achievement if new directions can be determined and new methods 
found to meet the likely needs of teacher education in a changing society. 

Commonwealth programmes of mutual assistance could be wasteful if 
they duplicated activities already covered adequately by other agencies. 

Rather should they be devised in a form and to a purpose which depend for 
their feasibility and likely success on the unique features of the Commonwealth 
association, consisting as it does of 32 sovereign and independent states, of 
all sizes and many different stages of economic development, in all continents, 
freely associated to their common advantage. 

In this context, programmes may be identified to serve primarily 
short term, medium term, long term or ongoing needs; they might be under¬ 
taken bilaterally or multila ter ally and, in the case of the latter, on a 
regional or pan-Commonwealth basis. The broad areas of co-operation may 
be subsumed under the headings of: 

a) information exchange ; 

b) personnel exchange; 

c) training; and 

d) research. 

Information and personnel exchange 

Information could usefully be compiled and distributed for the benefit 
of member countries, using the facilities of the Commonwealth Secretariat as 
appropriate. Specific suggestions for information and personnel exchange 
include: 

a) A number of directories relating to teacher education, 

including details of entry qualifications, training facilities 
and certification procedures for new teachers in Common¬ 
wealth countries; the timing of courses and elements 
within them; training programmes for teacher educators; 
in-service provision and organisation in member countries; 
details of conferences, seminars and workshops; organi¬ 
sations with interests in teacher education; compendia of 
journals reporting relevant research; a glossary of terms 
relating to teacher education; lists of personnel available 
for service in teacher education in the Commonwealth; lists 
of points of reference for information. 
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b) A newsletter to carry information about specific events 
to complement the directories. 

c) Comparative studies of practices relating to the education 
of teachers and teacher educators ; structures of teaching 
force s. 

d) Direct exchanges of information among organisations and 
institutions. 

e) Meetings designed for specific education or training 
purposes, which offer both an immediate return and the 
opportunity to build an ongoing information system and a 
more formalised work programme. National and regional 
training workshops could help to accelerate the intro¬ 
duction of innovatory practices. 

f) The use of expatriate staff. This should be continually 
reviewed in order to ensure that systems of recruitment 
are appropriate and orientation courses are given to 
overseas staff in order to ensure the maximum benefit 
to the employing country. 

Training and study opporLunities in teacher education 

Training opportunities represent a valuable area of Commonwealth 
co-operation through links, attachments and courses of varying lengths. 
Further developments of the third-country training concept could prove of 
particular benefit, while improved feedback following the completion of train¬ 
ing could assist in maximising the effectiveness of training programmes. 
Additional information should be made available with regard to training 
opportunities available in Commonwealth countries. 

Commonwealth programmes might usefully include: 

a) Links. attachments and short term training courses 
provide both the opportunity for improved information 
exchange and in-service training for selected key personnel. 

b) Training for teacher educators ; A particular need is for 
the training of staff to organise and conduct integrated 
in-service courses as part of the continuing education of 
the teacher educator, both in formal and non-formal 
situations. The concept might be explored of a staff 
college for the training of high level and key personnel 

on a national or regional basis, to complement the present 
activities being undertaken in some universities. The 
college would not necessarily occupy permanent buildings 
but might make use of the facilities of existing institutions. 

c) Training in management and administration : In addition 
to in-service provision, special courses in management 
and administration might be organised on a regional 
basis, for head teachers, principals, inspectors, super¬ 
visors and those working in the non-formal sector. 
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Applied research in teacher education 

While the contribution of existing research programmes is recog¬ 
nised there "ijrould appear to be real benefits to be gained from the promotion 
of research projects in a Common'wealth context. In many cases comparative 
studies and co-operative research on a regional or pan-Commonwealth basis 
could be of particular value, although considerable practical difficulties 
could arise in the identification and design of projects. Among the areas 
which might benefit from this approach there might be included; 

a) studies of non-institutional, para-institutional and extra- 
institutional methods of pre-service and in-service 
training for teachers and teacher educators and the 
training of staff to conduct in-service courses; 

b) the development of non-institutional and partly non- 
institutional programmes of teacher education; 

c) comparative studies of methods of assessing the 
performance of student teachers during teaching 
practice ; 

d) the preparation of teachers for work in isolated areas; 

e) investigating reasons for drop-out from the teaching 
profession; 

f) investigating the relationship between the training 
process and subsequent performance, attempting to 
identify the variables which affect performance in the 
classroom. 


More general research projects such as comparative studies of 
child development might be organised with special reference to their impli¬ 
cations for teacher education. 

many of these areas might be undertaken on a collabor¬ 
ative intra-Commonwealth basis using small international, interdisciplinary 
teams, co-ordinated overall by a small representative steering committee 
working in consultation with governments . Such teams would normally remain 
in their home base for the duration of the project, meeting at the beginning 
and end of the project but otherwise communicating through the project leader. 

pilot projects would bring to light the problems in such 
an undertaking and could lead to the refinement of operating procedures. 

Technical co-operation 

Commonof co-operattve activity among member countries of the 
Commonwealth, already long established and well proved, has gained an 

TechniS^S^ operation of the Commonwealth Fund for 

A ^ Co-operation. This multilateral Fund, to which all member 
countries now subscribe, is designed particularly to^omote mutual 

assistance among the countries of the Commonwealth through technical aid 
education and training. The concent of tecnnicai aid, 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 


by Dr. Arthur Porter, 
Vice-Chancellor Designate, 
University of Sierra Leone 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished, conference participants and guests: 

I owe a double debt of gratitude to the Working Party set up by the 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee responsible for planning this 
Conference. Eirst for the honour they have conferred on me by inviting me 
to address this Conference. Secondly, and even more touchingly, 1 am 
deeply grateful to them for their confidence and courtesy. Por, a few weeks 
ago, when 1 found that the opening date of this Conference was between two 
other engagements I wanted to keep on the other side of the continent, I wrote 
to the Secretariat, explaining my plight and suggesting that 1 be released 
from the commitment. Their gracious reply did not reveal what their first 
reactions probably were to my letter. Instead, they were full of understand¬ 
ing and agreed to re-schedule the programme to make it possible for me to 
speak to you today. I cannot adequately thank them for this tolerance and 
magnanimity. 1 would also like to express my thanks to the Kenya Ministry 
of Education and to UNESCO for their permission to accept this invitation. 

I should also add that the invitation was personal, and my remarks therefore 
are personal and do not represent any official thinking. 

1 am sure a mid-Conference address must be pitched differently from 
an opening key-note speech. You have by now discussed the most important 
aspects of the Conference agenda and would have also touched on the remain¬ 
der. This in some ways makes my task a little easier or even superfluous. 

My credentials for addressing you today are only those of an 
outsider; I have only a brief encounter with the problems of the classroom as 
a teacher; on the other hand, I have been on the fringes as a university 
lecturer and administrator, and now as a planner. I ought also to say that 
whatever observation I make is based on experience of the education systems 
of the developing members of the Commonwealth, more particularly those in 
Africa. But, though based on such narrow and inadequate foundations, I 
think the observations do have a wider relevance for developed and developing 
nations alike. 

If 1 had been speaking on the opening day of the Conference, I would 
have reminded you of the kind of education structures our governments 
inherited at independence and their hopes of what education can accomplish 
for their people. 

During the colonial period, the aims of education were either 
missionary-oriented with the emphasis on the preparation of souls for that 
other Kingdom not made with hands^eternal in the heavens; or it was geared 
to serve the needs of the colonial government, which in effect mea,nt a type 
and quality of education adequate for the production of the junior clerks and 
non-executive roles which the system required. No conscious attempt was 
made either by the churches or the colonial administrations to adapt the 
education to, or even to reconcile it with, the cultures in which they were 
operating. 
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Notmthstanding these inadequacies, the Africans themselves had 
come to accept unquestioningly the kind of education they received. While 
there were a few voices critical of the system (1), the general demand was 
for eicpansion and acceleration. Education was seen as the key to a whole 
range of powers - political, social and economic. Its monopoly in the hands 
of the colonial power was believed to be part of the secret of their ability to 
maintain their minority rule without requiring the consent of the governed. 

The reasoning therefore was that any people wishing to be the controllers of 
their own destiny must first remove this existing monopoly of knowledge. 

No firm distinctions were made between what are now called 
investment education and consumer education. No philosophic or semantic 
questions were asked whether education is a product of or an agent of social 
change or economic development. 

Education was not exclusively a matter of filling gaps in the leader¬ 
ship cadre ; nor was it merely a matter of manpower considerations . It was 
almost a religion, a superstitious, if touching, faith in the magic or know¬ 
ledge in itself and for its own sake. Education was going to he the panacea 
for all ills. It was going to he the "door effectual" through which the bless¬ 
ings of industry and civilization would permeate the whole continent. 

In this mood, the new independent African governments were prepared 
to spend a great part of their national income on education. They were 
pledged to make the right of access to education the common property of all 
citizens, and, by extension, to democratise the right of access to progres¬ 
sively higher levels of instruction. 

UNESCO responded to this situation by encouraging tbe new nations 
to raise their sights and actively seek the democratic aims of education. At 
international conferences under UNESCO's auspices, in Addis Ababa in 1961 
and in Tananarive in 1962, educational targets were set up and discussed as 
if they were assured realities. At the Addis Ababa meeting, the African 
ministers of education set themselves three main tasks, each a measure of 
quantitative, not qualitative educational expansion: six years universal, 
compulsory and free education for all children by 1980; entry of 30 per cent 
school children into secondary schools, and provision of higher 
education for up to 20 per cent of those who completed secondary education. 

The record of our governments in education since independence has 
been both impressive and praiseworthy. Despite limited political and adminis¬ 
trative capacity, Inadequate personnel and insufficient finances, enrolment at 
the primary and secondary levels has more than doubled and in higher 
education, almost trebled. 


At the same time, the expenditure on education has been absorbing 
an increasing y arger proportion of the money available for development, and 
It IS being intensively realised that it is impossible to continue to increase 

mulh MS‘‘devtTopmS5°'' affecting and limiting other 

parts of Africa this educational expansion has been and is 
a population explosion, the annual growth rate in some coun- 

li^na ^ estimated that of the 30 million or so people 

living in the three East African countries of the Commonwealth, almost one 

f fifteen. There is a danger that unless adequate 

resources are forthcoming or steps are taken to increase the yield from 
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available resources, the education offered will suffer both in quality and in 
the number of children it can reach. 

Hope, enthusiasm and optimism in what education can accomplish 
have not diminished, but the realisation is growing that the resources which 
will be available will not be enough to meet the rising social demand for more 
education. There is also a growing concern both about the spiralling costs 
and the effectiveness and appropriateness of the system itself. In addition, 
the expansion of recent years has brought its own problems - problems of 
overtaxed teachers and over-stretched facilities, problems of wastage and 
what is now called the "school leaver" problem, that is,the lack of employment 
opportunities for an increasing number of children from the secondary as well 
as from the primary levels of the system. 

In this situation, a number of alternatives seem open to the African 
governments. There are those - mostly our friends from outside Africa - 
who advocate a positive and deliberate slowing down of education growth to 
match employment opportunities. In a recent paper (2), two economists 
(E.O. Edwards and Michael Todaro) assert that further investment in 
education in many developing countries will increasingly be an investment in 
idle human resources because of growing unemployment and a rising average 
level of education among the unemployed. They argue that substantial outside 
support, even for lower levels of education where expansion can still be 
defended, may only serve to free national educational resources for the less 
economically justifiable expansion at the higher levels, and they go on to 
recommend to potential donors that such donors should do what is "socially 
wise rather than what seems to be politically expedient in the field of 
education," 

1 do not know what circulation or credibility this paper is receiving, 
but It is not without significance that Dr. Edwards is a Programme Adviser 
with the Ford Foundation and Dr. Todaro is an Assistant with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. However, their thesis is a very tempting one, especially if one 
looks at education purely in terms of economic returns. 

Other educationists are suggesting a shift in emphasis from 
secondary and higher to primary and non-formal education. 

Others, like Rene Dumont, assert that we have wrongly assessed 
our priorities and that Africa is off to a false start. It is argued that as the 
education of the period since independence has only partially met the goals 
which were set, a re-thinldng of our priorities is mandatory. It is argued 
further that any additional inputs into the system should not be into the pre¬ 
sent system of education which, it is said, is geared for the urban sector 
which is not expanding fast enough; but that any further investment in education 
should now be applied to the condition of rural, or traditional, Africa. 

Economists, sociologists, educationists, all now talk of the "rural 
transformation" of Africa. As a phrase, rural transformation has shot into 
instant popularity; it is the most fashionable topic of sociological conversation 
and political rhetoric. It is reflected in national development plans. It is an 
implicit warning that we must first encompass the agricultural revolution 
before we can have the industrial revolution. 

Now it must be conceded that there is a lot of truth and of cold 
realism in all these judgements on the contemporary African scene. One of 
the healthy signs of our times is that all our countries are beginning to take 
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a new hard look at their educational systems. An ideal situation would be to 
put an embargo on all development of education along existing lines while this 
appraisal is under way and to start again on new lines with a new mandate. 

But alas, this is unrealistic and impossible. Our countries, like other 
developing countries in Asia and in the Caribbean, must grapple with the 
problems of change and development while bowing to the pressures for 
expansion along the old lines. 

Nonetheless, the past decade has witnessed significant improve- 
ments: the administrative and teaching staffs have been progressively 
localised, curricula have been made more relevant and vocatLonal courses 
have been increasingly introduced, to name but a few. 

On the other hand, it is very unlikely that the social demand for 
education will appreciably diminish in the foreseeable future. A significant 
decrease will only occur when it is widely recognized and accepted that 
there are other avenues to gainful employment or making money than through 
the formal school. And, in the absence of a strong declared social 
philosophy, as for example, the Arusha Declaration of Tanzania, Governments 
will find It very difficult to ’’control*' the current social demand for education. 

Few politicians are prepared to risk their constituents* support by 
advocating unpopular constraints on educational expansion. And, where 
constraints have been imposed on the aided system, this has, in many 
instances, opened another outlet, the "safety valve" of unaided education, 
resulting in the growth of private schools or self-help schools. 

People in our respective countries are willing to see their govern¬ 
ments spend more on education than on their health, and they themselves are 
prepared to make incredible sacrifices in order to ensure that their children 
get some kind of education. Many economists reject the view that people in 
developing countries do this because of their intrinsic belief in the value of 
education and their fundamental civic right to it. Incidentally, many of the 
economists of this school of thought come from developed countries, and 
while they are prepared to accept this thesis for their own countries , they 
find the doctrine of education as a basic human right too difficult to accept 
for Africa and other developing countries. Education beyond literacy which 
IS not geared to emplo 3 rment opportunities, argue Edwards and Todaro in the 
paper already referred to, is a luxury and is socially unjustifiable, and they 
go on to conclude that many developing countries are already over-investing 
in formal education. 

Mr . Chairman, I do not wish to spend much longer on this intro¬ 
duction; I am sure 1 have already overtaxed your patience. But in 1950 when 
public expenditure on education for the whole world amounted to 34 thousand 
million dollars, expenditure in the developing countries, which make up two- 
thirds of the world, was no more than one and a half thousand millions, or 
less than 5 per cent of the total. There has been, it is true, a marked 
improvement and the percentage now has more than doubled reaching lO per 
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cent by 1968. But nevertheless, the differences is enormous. Mr. Rene 
Maheu, UNESCO's Director-General, addressing the International Con¬ 
ference on the World Crisis in Education in 196? said: 


"If there is a flagrant injustice, it is the difference 
between the educational opportunities open to children 
in rich countries and those in poor. School enrolments 
in the under-developed countries represent only 28 per 
cent at primary level, 20 per cent at secondary level, 
and slightly more than 1 per cent at higher educational 
level, of the enrolments in the developed countries . This 
is not because the leaders and peoples of these countries 
are doing nothing about the situation. Far from it." 


He went on to comment: 


"The grave inequalities in the condition of mankind that 
are apparent throughout the world cannot continue inde - 
finitely, and still less worsen - as is the case at pre¬ 
sent - without jeopardizing our common weal, which is 
peace. And of all inequalities none is more shocking, 
more, intolerable to men's feelings and consciences than 
inequality of access by children to the light of the mind. " 


We subscribe fully to the view, Mr. Chairman, that the educational 
system of any country must be related to its economic structure. But having 
said this, we also want to say that the nature of the educational system of a 
country cannot be linked solely to the immediate needs of that .country as 
seen by economists and manpower planners. We know from history that the 
discovery of new minerals, new technological advances liberating new 
sources of energy, the construction of new and feeder roads, the opening 
of new markets - each of these can invalidate the most careful calculations 
based only on economic considerations . 

Let me cite one or two examples. All of us have heard of Sony 
radios; a number of us may indeed own sets made in Japan by Sony. But the 
Sony Corporation was once a purely American company. It set up business 
in war-devastated Japan about 25 years ago and, with the aid of educated 
Japanese manpower, developed the modern transistor which has had such an 
enormous influence on the radio and electronics industries all over the world. 
Sony of Japan have, in fact, overtaken and outgrown Sony of America. There 
is no reason why a similar development should not take place in Africa. And 
a task for our economists, to which they should address themselves ivLth much 
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more zeal, is to see that the economy expands so that more employment 
opportunities can be created. Around Klbwezi, half-vay be^een Natrobi 
and Mombasa, a horticultural industry is developing, with all vts impli¬ 
cations for education, which! am sure will make a tremendous difference 
to the surrounding area. 


It must also be reiterated that the burden of development cannot 
and must not rest on the educational institutions alone, blevertheless , our 
educational institutions do carry a heavy responsibility for ensuring that 
our development is hoth smooth and orderly. Our immediate problem is to 
adapt the present educational system so that it becomes more appropriate, 
more efficient and less expensive. To make the system more appropriate, we 
are concerned primarily with the content of the education offered, including 
the development of new programmes. Efficiency would cover the best use of 
available resources, including that most important of all the resources, 
the teacher component. 


This Conference is devoted specifically to this, teacher education, 
the prime component and central figure in the education process. In our 
situations where other resources such as teaching aids, libraries and work¬ 
shops are few, the quality of the learning will depend much more decisively 
on the capacity of the teaching force than on any other single component. 


The central importance of the system of teacher education for 
maintaining or improving formal education is widely recognized. But have 
we equally accepted that teaching is a profession and that training is a 
necessary pre-condition for entry into it? If we sincerely attempt to answer 
this question, 1 think we will have to confess that our attitude has been 
ambivalent, cavalier, and at times flagrantly irresponsible, We of course 
pay lip-service to the concept of training, but there is a discernible gap 
between the rhetoric and the deed, between the promise and the performance. 


In our public utterances we reject the theory that work with a 
child’s mind is any less complex than the diagnosis and treatment of a 
physical malady or the preparation of a conveyance for a land transfer or 
the drawing up of a will. Yet, while in practice we will not allow an untrained 
person to practise as a doctor or an untrained person to practise as a 
lawyer, we insist on no comparahle measures of fitness for persons practis¬ 
ing as teachers. 


The importance of primary education is neither a matter for 
speculation nor a matter of debate. It is the level which absorbs the largest 
percentage of the education budget, whether public or private; it is the level 
which provides the only kind of formal education which the majority of our 
people will know. Yet it is the level which survives and is being expanded 
only on the basis of a sizeable force of untrained people whether in terms 
of academic sophistication or of professional competence. Since it is far 
from clear how rapidly and how effectively non-formal education can serve 
as an alternative to formal education, it would seem to me that efficiency at 
this level of the system should be accorded greater priority than it has 
merited in the decade of the sixties. 


In secondary education, we have inherited the tradition from 
Britain that the student with a good degree from one of the ancient 
universities can go straight into the classroom. Happily that tradition is 
on its way out in England, for I understand that from this year some training 
in teaching is required for all teachers in schools maintained by the State, 
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which with characteristic British logic, does rot include the Public Schools, 
At the level of teaching in teacher training colleges and the universities, 
professional training of any kind is even rarer. One of the strangest and 
strongest traditions in teacher education is the one that holds, implicitly or 
explicitly, that those who teach students below the age of eighteen require 
special preparation for teaching, whereas those who teach students of 
eighteen years of age or older do not*. 

As teachers and concerned citizens, we must face the fact that 
there are still a number of influential people in each of our several 
countries who are sceptical as to whether teachers need any training at all. 
They can point to distinguished teachers who have shaped their lives who 
received no formal training whatsoever. There are others who regard the 
postgraduate diploma year as a a year of "subsidised laziness" because of 
what they allege is the flabbiness of the course after tj^e rigours of the 
honours school. Others dub it the "mattress curriculum", something to fall 
back upon when other emplo 5 nnent opportunities are in short supply. In this 
context, one is reminded of the aphorism of George Bernard Shaw; he who 
can, does; he who cannot, teaches. 

As professionals it is our duty to convince our governments and 
our publics that bom teachers are very rare and that adequate training must 
be made a pre-condition for everyone who aspires to teach. 

One cannot be categorical about what should constitute adequate 
training. Countries differ in their political and social systems and in the 
variety of their cultural backgrounds and this would presuppose that there 
will be some diversity in the approach to their teacher education programme. 
Whatever the orientation and the content, the training is usually divided into 
two broad categories: academic training and professional training. In some 
countries, particularly at the graduate level, both are run concurrently; 
in others consecutively. 

Whatever the approach, 1 think we must satisfy ourselves that the 
programme does equip the teacher to play his role as a catalyst in nation 
building. The academic courses must not, of course, be narrow; but they 
must be relevant. Similarly the professional courses must focus on the 
competencies required of teachers in the particular milieu and not on some 
theory of educational psychology based on and appropriate to some other 
culture. 


But, whatever the context, I would submit that any teacher education 
programme must include courses on the problems of national development 
and the contributions of various professions in solving them. In our rural 
areas, for example, our schools are called upon to launch a child from a 
static and custom-bound environment into a new world of modem ideas, out¬ 
look, knowledge and gadgets. At the same time the teacher is cautioned not 
to alienate the child from his cultural heritage or from the practical 
developmental needs of his neighbourhood. In short, the teacher must be 
trained for his role both as an agent of cultural preservation as well as an 
agent for cultural innovation and transformation. 

It is said that one of the often-heard complaints of the school 
teacher is that the public does not defer to his professional opinion as 
completely as it does to that of practioners of other professions. In a 
sense this is understandable and should not be the cause for concern, 
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because tbe relation, between professionals and the public is different in 
education from what it is in any other conte:>ct. Outside the State itself, no 
other social institution wields the power the school wields to modify the 
social order. It is because of this that education is primarily a public 
business and only secondarily a specialised vocation. It is also because of 
this, and its ramifications and influence on all the other sub-systems that 
make up our society, that I would urge that we involve, at some stage, all 
other interested parties on what teacher education should be in our changing 
societies. We should engage in a dialogue with the students and the parents, 
with administrators, and businessmen and women, with politicians and tax¬ 
payers. And we must not rest only with dialogue, for each of these several 
interested parties must also join in the decision-making process as to what 
should be recommended for inclusion in teacher education. 

Also in discussing teacher education we must not limit our con¬ 
sideration to the teacher in the classroom or to the preparation of teachers 
for the training colleges. An important and crucial area of need is in the 
production of properly trained educational administrators and others who 
have responsibility for thinking about the means and ends of education for an 
entire school or school system rather than for a single classroom. 

It is now accepted that institutional management is a recognized 
skill on its own, and many industries, except education, have moved from 
the handicraft stage where the master, assisted by his apprentice, can handle 
all aspects of the work. Hospitals in a number of countries are now run by 
people qualified to administer and operate such complex institutions and 
not by medical doctors qualified to treat patients. Yet in education we still 
train our teachers as subject specialists and then expect them to run 
efficient schools and school systems as head-masters, as curriculum co¬ 
ordinators, as planners, as bursars, without the least training in any of 
these competencies. 

1 am not advocating, Mr. Chairman, that we bring in administrators 
from the world of business to run our achools. A part of my thesis is that 
those who operate the system must know something about the system; in our 
case, about education. But on that foundation, it is of the utmost urgency 
that we begin to train, and in sufficient numbers, the varied kinds of skills 
that the system requires for its proper functioning. The developed countries 
are now aware of this need and have begun to produce educational experts in 
fields such as curriculum development, systems analysis, educational plan- 
ning and so on. If we must keep abreast and preserve our independence we 
must begin to produce our own experts in all these fields - educators who 
now our background because they have lived through it, and understand our 

various and sometimes conflicting pressures. As Phil Coombs has so rightly 
put it: s> j 


"The needed revolution in education must begin with 
educational management. . . An educational system, 
therefore, must call upon a wide assortment of its 
constituent parts ot produce the kinds of skills, knowledge, 
and management Instruments required for its effective 
functioning. The managers of space programmes draw on 
and orchestrate knowledge from all the physical and 
biological sciences, and skills from all technologies, just 
to put one man within reach of the moon. How much more 
must education draw on all the sources of learning to 
equip itself with men and instruments capable of managing 
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school systems that can bring millions of young 
people to a place in the sun" (3). 

1 am sure a lot of attention has been given in the last week to these 
and other problems relating to our theme, Teacher Education in a Changing 
Society, and we look forward to your recommendations. 

Additional to the above is the problem of how to keep the content 
of classroom education up to date with the rapidly advancing frontiers of 
knowledge. It is said that the quantity of human knowledge is doubling every 
ten years. Thus, unless adequate safeguards are provided, the knowledge 
imparted by the teacher could quickly become obsolete knowledge. And not 
only are developments and advances taking place at a much more rapid 
rate, but teachers are no longer the primary sources of information about 
them. Teachers must therefore be trained to be aware of this and be able 
to organize the new knowledge pressed on them by the modem information 
media. 


But it is not only content that can become obsolete. The method of 
imparting knowledge can itself become out of date and unproductive. I am 
sure these matters have already received your earnest attention. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that you will be concentrating in the 
remaining days of the Conference on the two other topics on your Agenda, 
namely, the Costs of Education and the Supply of Teachers and on Common¬ 
wealth Cooperation in the Field of Teacher Education. 

Here I would like to cite - very briefly - two or so matters which 
bear on the question of costs and educational financing. Let us take for 
example the notion of a pupil-teacher ratio. We know from recent research 
that there is no fixed relationship between the size of a class and how much 
is learned; it has been demonstrated that other variables, such as the 
quality of the teacher, the supply of teaching materials, the health of the 
pupils, are more crucial. Sir Eric Ashby has traced the origin of this 
concept of an ideal pupil-teacher ratio, on which so much of our financial 
estimates are based, to a doctrine derived from the Talmud Baba Bathra 
which stipulated that: 

"One teacher is to have twenty-five pupils; 
if they be fifty, then two teachers must be 
appointed; if they be forty, the teacher has 
to have an assistant." 

The Talmudic doctrine, an oral tradition to begin with, was laid 
down long before printed textbooks, blackboards, films, radio, television 
and other modem teaching aids were invented. Despite modem educational 
technology, the notion of an ideal teacher-pupil ratio still dominates our 
teaching practice and the principles of our budgeting. 

We have, as js known, inherited a system of education which did 
not develop out of our own needs and aspirations. It is a system which is 
divided, as we also know, into three levels - primary, secondary, tertiary, 
sometimes referred to as post-secondary or higher. It is a system which 
assumes, if only Implicitly, that primary is a preparation for secondary, 
and secondary for university and the relevant curricula are structured 
accordingly. It is system which assumes, again if only implicitly, that the 
period between the ages of five and twenty-two is the ideal period when a 
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country must concentrate its educational services on its people. It is a 
system based on a set calendar with each school as the unit of organisation. 

It IS an expensive system, supported by a teaching force calculated on the 
premise of a questionable teacher-pupil ratio. 

The traditional school year is probably based on the needs of 
medieval Europe when it was necessary to provide periods of recess from 
the classroom to both teachers and pupils alike so that they could assist 
with the sowing and harvesting and could be free to participate in the rituals 
associated with Christmas. School was regarded as a physical and 
geographical fixture where children within certain age groups went to be 
taught and at the end of each cycle, to take examinations. In time the school 
was bestowed a personality. It became the loving and kind mother, one's 
alma mater . Children were taught to be loyal to it, to develop an esprit de 
corps towards it; and, after they have passed through it into the world of 
work, to put themselves and their purses at its disposal. 

Other institutions providing social services, say, for example, a 
post office or a shop, are not treated in this way. We go to them for the 
services they render without ascribing to them any halo of sentimentality, 

TSIow let me hasten to add that T am not advocating that we treat our 
schools as we would treat a petrol station or a public lavatory. But 1 do 
want to suggest that if we try and release ourselves from this traditional 
concept of the school calendar, and begin to regard the school as a social 
facility, albeit the most important, we will find that this traditional concept 
of set terms and set holidays is an obstacle to rapid expansion of our 
educational opportunities and a built-in expense factor. 

Currently a number of school buildings are used by two schools at 
a time under a morning and an afternoon shift pattern. This, however, does 
not solve the problem of the long holidays when buildings, and to some extent, 
teachers, are comparatively inactive. 1 would like to make a plea to our 
educational administrators and our teachers that they help us to devise a 
more flexible programme in which the unit will be the class and not the 
school. It should, I think, be possible to construct time-tables where two 
sets of teachers can service three sets of classes; and where, by reducing 
the annual holiday period for both teachers and pupils, a given set of build¬ 
ings can be used to accommodate three times the number or ‘classes now 
possible under the present system. 


implicit assumption that education is acquired between the 
ages of five and twenty-two and is thereafter finished is also under attack 
at the present time for two reasons. Firstly it is now being realised 
that education is a life-long process in which the individual continuously 
integrates new knowle^e and new experience into what might be called his 
educated swareness This implies the need for providing S variety of 

education with a consequent demand for teachers trained 
levels, those who have already completed their formal 
ton.l university education. Secondly, on the narrow profes- 

in changes in technology and the tremendous increase 

va.t n are Characteristic of the modem world, together with the 

being taken by educational technology, mean that both the 

professional skills of the teacher, as already 

thf/r What appears to be required here is 

he realisation that teachers require refresher courses of various kinds, 
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probably, as UNESCO has suggested, at five-yearly intervals, to up-date 
both their knowledge and their teaching skills. Again, therefore, we must 
escape from the implicit constraints of the earlier inherited system if we are 
effectively to meet the challenges of the developing situation in our countries. 

In saying all this, I am not unmindful of the impressive research 
work of recent years that has gone on, and is going on, into the learning 
process. Nor am T unmindful of the efforts in schools, teacher training 
colleges and within Governments to improve quality as well as quantity in 
education. But more is required, and external assistance will be needed to 
support local initiatives which give promise of introducing radical changes 
in the system. In the past, Commonwealth assistance has been concentrated 
in the provision of technical personnel and financial support for capital 
development. Assistance will continue to be required at these levels, but 
perhaps of more importance in this decade is assistance in those crucial 
areas where attempts are being made to come to grips with the fundamental 
problems of the inherited system and in the exchange of ideas. 

Where problems common to the developing and the developed members 
of the Commonwealth have been identified, joint research projects should be 
initiated with each supporting the other in the quest for solutions. The 
maturity now exists in the institutions in our developing countries to enable 
us to participate as full partners and leaders in professional dialogues and 
investigations. While we agree that every nation must be, the master of its 
own destiny, it is also clear tha in the field of education, as in many others, 
no nation can afford to be an island unto itself. Eor developed and develop¬ 
ing alike, a sharing of resources and pooling together of experience can only 
result in the enrichment of all. 

It is not without significance that this Conference is being held 
here in Nairobi. Perhaps no other country of the Commonwealth can show 
faster growth rates in her educational development in the first decade of 
independence than Kenya has demonstrated. But the tasks ahead are still 
formidable. It is hoped that this Conference will make a major contribution 
in recommending guidelines and procedures for enhancing the training we 
give our teachers for the variety of the tasks that they are going to face. 

It is hoped that we will go beyond the stage of resolutions and that out of 
this Conference will emerge action programmes for the betterment and 
enrichment of teacher education. 

Above all, we must never allow ourselves to forget that beyond our 
reports there are those members of our populations waiting for knowledge 
and for assistance, and that the ultimate aim of our profession must be to 
serve them as best as we can. 

Notes 

(1) 'Whilst acknowledging the immense debt of gratitude due 

to Europeans, educated Africans are beginning to long to 
slip away from their European leading strings, and they 
are proving themselves perfectly capable of discharging 
all their duties as citizens and as Christians without 
foreign aid." Quotation from "Missionary History of Sierra 
Leone", published 1874, by the Rev. Henry Seddall. 

"I do not deny that the creeds brought to us from Europe 
rest on certain deep convictions which are present to the 
consciousness of the people among whom they arose, and 
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wTio now hold them, and I believe that they cover great 
truths; hut I cannot see that these European formularies 
immodlfied should be Imposed upon Africa. ... To make 
these creeds, in all their details, authoritative in Africa, 
the intellectual and spiritual growth of the people must be 
checked or distorted by the introduction of the bitterness 
of theological rancour and the harshness of conflicting 
sects." Quotation from Professor Blyden's letter, December 
1872 , to Governor of Sierra Leone, Mr. Pope Hennessy, 

(2) Paper presented at Conference of Heads of Donor Agencies 

on Education and Development Reconsidered, Bellagio , May 1972. 

(3) Quotation from P.H. Coombs, The World Educational Crisis. 

OUP, Hew York, 1968, p. 124. 
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SPEECH AT THE OPENING CEREMONY 

by H.E. the Vice-President, the Hon. D.T.Arap Moi, EGH, EBS, MP. 

Mr. Chairman, Your E^ccellencies, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 

Gentlemen: 

I would like to begin by welcoming you all on behalf of my President 
and the people of Kenya to our lovely capital, Nairobi,in particular, and to 
the rest of country in general. You should feel free and very much at home 
during the time of your stay here. 

The task you have before you is a most important one. The problems 
of education in a changing society are enormous and far ranging. They 
affect not just those communities concerned but also have their repercussions 
elsewhere. 

In the olden days, they used to say if you educate a woman you educate 
a whole family. This obviously is true today as it was any time before. In 
those days little attention was given to the under-privileged peoples. 

Slavery and all manner of exploitation of the weaker peoples was the order 
of the day. It should also have been said that if you educate the under¬ 
developed or developing societies you ensure peace and stability which is 
so vital to the welfare of all mankind. These are problems which I believe 
underline the efforts that are being made by such bodies as this one and 
those that are organised through the various agencies of the United Nations 
Organisation. 

I have seen on your agenda that you have many useful items that are 
very relevant to conditions prevailing in developing countries . There is the 
problem of non-formal education, which was in existence of course before 
education was introduced by the Europeans. This non-formal form of 
education worked very well in the pre-colonial days. Various societies 
developed systems of education that were most relevant to the young people 
to fit in the life of those societies. In this way non-formal education is not 
a new thing. However, the problem today in the developing world is that 
having gone through a colonial period which did not believe in anything 
other than Bmropean, it finds itself in a difficult position today. It has to 
reconcile modern needs which are dictated by scientific' and technological 
changes with those of a subsistence economy to which the largest proportion 
of the population in the developing countries are accustomed. Thus we find 
that the people who have not gone to school are more and more finding the 
problems of adaptation to modern ways of living difficult to cope with; in 
most cases they have to augment their knowledge by attending adult literacy 
classes on different subjects where they are taught modern techniques and 
practices. This is the only way in which the masses can catch up. Despite 
this handicap, we have found in Kenya that our people are able to contribute 
substantially to our economic development efforts . Most of you .must have 
heard of our ' harambee' slogan which was introduced by our President 
Mzee Jomo Kenyatta at the beginning of our independence. Through 
harambee effort our people have build various ambitious projects to such 
an extent that we now have numerous harambee schools, hospitals, roads 
and recreational centres which were built on this basis. 

As far as formal education is concerned, we in Kenya are very much 
concerned with doing away as soon as it is practicable with the many 
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colonial relics that were left within our education system- Despite its 
many faults, the colonial education system had much to commend it while^ 
it lasted, but the problem is that it was geared to a certain, type of thinking, 
a certain way of creating attitudes - It was ideally suited to a colony and 
not an independent state. In independent Kenya, we feel, we would not be 
doing justice to our people if we perpetuated trends of this kind. In the 
short period of time since independence, which is barely ten years, we have 
managed to broaden our educational system in order to cater for the needs 
of a modern society • 

We have re-oriented our curriculum to try and make our system of 
education more meaningful and relevant to our children arid needs of this 
country. This re-orientation is naturally not yet completed- It is a 
mammoth task needing not only the changing of curricula and syllabi but 
also, and more especially, the changing of the attitudes of people who were 
deliberately twisted into thinking that a foreign education was the key to 
success . They believed that once children spoke a few words in English 
and scribbled a few things on a piece of paper, they were thereby adequately 
educated. Thus one of the problems we have to grapple with is implanting 
in the minds of the people that education means learning how to live and not 
just learning a few spectacular things at school. The other things that we 
have to grapple with in changing our curricula are those of logistics. We 
need the money, teachers and expertise to get this implemenied . We are 
therefore still a considerable way off our desired goals, but we are 
heartened by the fact that we know we have a problem and that we are 
sincerely tackling it and we shall never rest until we have achieved our 
desired ends. 

I have no doubt at all that the rest of the developing countries are 
facing similar problems and are determined to see that the fruits of 
independence do not merely bring the facade of political independence but 
bring along with it all the most essential things that a nation needs, a 
good and proper education, a sound economy, an honourable heritage, 
and most of the important things that make life worth living In freedom and 
democracy. 

The issues of today tend to revolve round education. Whether we are 
talking of economic or social development or even political maturity and 
international co-operation, the key factor is education. In brief, the 
better education we can impart to our people, the more progress we shall be 
able to generate. Education is the one commodity that, if properly geared, 
can never be considered a waste. In fact one might say that a school i s a 
complete entity equipped with its own order of authority, rules and 
regulations which must be acknowledged and obeyed by its members, in this 
case the staff and the school children. In a small way, we have a complete 
prototype of a state and its government, which should be utilised to train 
the youth to acquire the basic concepts of decency, obedience, honesty and 
integrity - 

Your presence here at this Corference on Teacher Education is a sign 
of the times, the growing consciousness that the enrichment and survival 
of human society will increasingly rest on international cd-^ operation and 
interdependence. You have therefore a serious task before you. Serious 
because many established educational approaches are being questioned all 
over the world, and a conference of this magnitude cannot be considered a 
success until it comes up with some useful solutions to the many problems 
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confronting the young people in particular and society in general. 

In the eyes of the veterans the values that mankind once had have 
dramatically depreciated. Society appears to lack accepted values now, 
and one of the tasks of education must be to find a way through the muddle 
and establish an accepted code of values to guide our own generation 
as well as future generations. 

Thus in your deliberations at this conference, whether you are talking 
about pre-service, in-service or refresher courses for teachers, your 
attention should never waver from the purpose they should be geared to. 

In my view these approaches are not ]ust to be aimed at improving classroom 
teaching as such, but to address themselves to solving the real challenges 
of modern living that are threatening the survival of the human society and 
its value s. 

We in Kenya believe in international co-operation, whether bilateral 
or multilateral, as an assured way of combatting the problems of mankind 
faster. The coming together of various nations to consider and offer 
suggestions and possible solutions to common problems goes a long way to 
imposing international understanding and peaceful co-existence in the world. 
We are grateful to be given many opportunities to play our humble part in 
making it possible for the nations of the world to hold some of their 
conferences in our country. 

We are particularly grateful to all Commonwealth countries and the 
Commonwealth Secretariat for selecting Nairobi as the venue of this 
conference, and I would like to wish you much success and to hope that 
your findings will form a useful role in the new trends of education. 

You should know that you enjoy the confidence of this country and 
that of the rest of the Commonwealth in your deliberations here. 

1 now have the pleasure of declaring the Commonwealth Specialist 
Conference on Teacher Education officially open. 
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SPEECH AT THE OPENING CEREMONY 

by Dr. James A. Mara], Assistant Common^^realth Secretary-General. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Vice President, Your Excellencies, Distinguished 
Delegates and Observers, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

It is my privilege, as representative of the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, to extend to you a most cordial welcome to this 
Conference. 1 do so in the name of the Secretary-General hirriself and on 
behalf of my colleagues in the Secretariat who, together with the Government 
of this vibrant and dynamic "Republic, have been entrusted with the 
responsibility for the organisation and conduct of the meeting. 

Mr. Chairman, assembled in this hall this morning are delegates and 
observers who have travelled many thousands of miles across the world. 

A conservative estimate indicates that they have travelled some 300,000 
miles, a distance which is twelve times the circumference of the globej 

They have come from all corners of the world, from large countries 
and small ones, from the more prosperous and the less so. We have in 
our midst educators of considerable eminence and those who hold positions 
of great responsibility in their respective communities. We are gratified 
at their presence here and I should like to extend a special welcome to the 
observers from the International Organisations, to the delegates from the 
Associated States of the Eastern Caribbean, Papua New Guinea and the 
Bahamas - countries which in the near future are to achieve independence 
and the right to self-determination. 


Mr. Chairman., I hope you will not consider it inappropriate if I take 
a few moments to put this meeting into perspective, for the number of 
international conferences which have been organised is not small and the 
subject of teacher education has certainly not lacked popularity. It would 
not be unreasonable to ask, "Why yet another conference on teacher 
education?" "How will this differ from the others?" "What real and positive 
outcomes can be expected? " It would be altogether premature to say what 

but by TV'ay of an ansTver 1 can at least try to explain bow we cot 
to this stage. 


In the intervening period between Commonwealth Conferences of 
Ministers of Education, the practice has been established that there should 
be convened at least one specialist meeting at which professionals from 
ommonwealth countries can come together to examine in depLh a particular 
aspect of education. Five such Commonwealth conferences have already 
been held - on Language and Communication (Uganda), The Teaching of 
cience ( eylon), The Education and Training of Technicians (Britain), The 
Teaching of Mathematics (Trinidad) and Education in Rural Areas (Ghana). 

begin, is on Teacher Education, 

found than this beautiful city 

was nnt ^bile the venue did not pose problems, the choice of topics 

1 R Chairman, that you and your 

Ministerial colleagues at your conference in Canberra identified no^ 

at the topics deserving close study and examination 

CommonwiaHh °PPortumty. Later, following consultations with 

Commonwealth governments, this topic was finally agreed upon and the 

Secretariat was instructed to highlight teacher educltion in^Sae changing 
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society. We were also asked to ensure that attention was given to the role 
of teachers in educational development, the 'making' of the teacher, and 
most important, yet in some ways a new and critical dimension for professional 
educators, the financing of recommended programmes. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be noted that there has been a deliberate 
delimitation of such topics and from the annotated agenda it is clear that 
what is anticipated is not another talking-shop, nor a discursive and 
amorphous ramble, but a serious and systematic consideration of 
fundamental issues. Indeed, Mr. Chairman, so important is the whole 
exercise that in one of the Commonwealth countries which 1 visited just two 
weeks ago, a national conference of teacher educators resolved that all 
teacher training activities should be suspended for a full year, so that those 
engaged in this field might reappraise the direction and nature of their efforts. 
Not many countries will be courageous enough to take such a step, especially 
when it has a Faculty of Education, an inservice training institute, a 
secondary teacher training college and a college of education for primary 
teachers. And yet the reforms required cannot continue to be piecemeal or 
ad hoc if nation building is to be meaningfully carried on. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, one wonder's whether the reforms can even 
be contemplated until we have at least tried to find some answers to such 
questions as : - 


Who determines the kind of society? Who determines the kind 
of educator? And even if they are 'determined' , how are they in 
reality achieved? 

Is it really true that education contributes in a significant 
way to the kind of society? Assuming it does, how is this 
contribution effected? 

Is it reasonable to expect so much of education? and 
of teachers? Are teachers really that influential as -a 
group? as a profession? or as individuals? 

Perhaps there are no answers, certainly no clear-cut ones, but unless we 
analyse such issues, we shall continue to grope aimlessly or grasp at every 
new approach hoping for the eternal panacea. Fortunately, perhaps, 
education's ailments are resistant to miracle drugs! 

Mr. Chairman, I have referred to the need for a serious and 
systematic consideration of fundamental issues hut I hope that we shall go 
beyond mere consideration and examination to identify specific programmes 
of action at national, regional and pan-Commonwealth levels so that in 
addition to the increase in wisdom and the greater enlightenment which we 
may experience as participants, we may be better able to help our countries 
to move forward realistically, drawing wherever possible on the experience, 
goodwill and assistance of others who might have travelled on the road before 
or those who are fellow journeymen on the new highways. 

Mr. Chairman, this Conference takes place at a time when some doubts 
are being expressed about the future of the Commonwealth itself. Some of 
these doubts, while understandable, are derived from misconceptions about 
the Commonwealth which need to he corrected urgently. It is quite clear 
that motivations based on history and sentiment alone will not be sufficient 
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to sustain the organisation. Today's Commonwealth, comprising 32 
independent sovereign states, freely associated with each, other, derives its 
motive power from a variety of bases that have nothing to do with history 
and sentiment. The new motivations recognise the validity of such concepts 
as interdependence and they are based much more firmly on functionality 
and usefulness. In this new era, Mr. Chairman, it behoves us all to 
'bear the witness' as it were, that in such areas as the educational, legal, 
scientific, medical and youth fields, there is considerable advantage in the 
Commonwealth association. Indeed, the present Conference is no small 
testimony to that fact, and the pattern is repeated in each of the spheres I 
have just mentioned, not only at a pan-Commonwealth level but at the 
regional level as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a part of the world where regional 
co-operation is vital for our salvation. I subscribe wholeheartedly to 
regionality as a concept because L know from hard experience that for far 
too long we have shunned our next-door neighbours while looking to the 
metropolitan cities. For me, then, regionality Is important and essential, 
but let us remember that no man is an island, and regionality is not the 
end of the line. In the same way that communities within a nation must not 
isolate themselves from the country at large and look only inwards, so too 
for the healthy growth of nations, it is necessary to transcend national, 
continental and regional borders . In my view the Commonwealth is an 
instrument which can be admirably used for this purpose. It is not by any 
means the only one, but it has particular advantages in enabling us to avoid 
being caught in narrow blocks based on race or colour or wealth or 
geography. 

Its future rests to a significant extent on the use made of it by its 
members for co-operation and. consultation and it is most reassuring to 
observe the demands made on our new multilateral Commonwealth Fund for 
Technical Co-operation specially established for promoting development 
activities. This has put new muscle into Commonwealth co-operative scheme 
particularly multilateral ones, for while it may be more blessed to give than 
to receive, most of us prefer to receive with dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, in making the preparatory arrangements for this 
Conference, we have had very valuable help from a large number of people 
at various stages and I would now like to record the Secretariat’s 
appreciation to them all. 


members of the original working party, which was headed by 
Australia, are with us today and for their assistance in 
ae ming the shape and scope of this meeting we are most grateful. 

P c- the Vice-Chancellor Designate of the University 

graciously agreed to deliver a keynote address and to 
tndebted^^^ distinguished lead speakers we remain very heavily 


To the Government and people of the -Republic we should like to convey 
welcom^Tnd ^^^e many, many ways in which they have made us feel 

WeTeenfeccyed*who 


We are grateful too, to the University authorities for their kindnesses 
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and in particular to Professor Indire and h.is staff for their untiring 
efforts in accommodating us even at their personal inconvenience. 

Mr. Chairman, on occasions such as this the spotlight does not always 
reach those who carry the heaviest burdens and for this reason I should 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate in public Dr. S.J. Cookey, who 
recently succeeded me as Director of our Education Division . Those of you 
who have seen him at work or who know of his achievements in the Nigerian 
Federal Service and with UNESCO will no doubt share with me my pleasure 
at his elevation. He serves as Secretary to this Conference and will be 
responsible for the day-to-day operations, 1 am indeed fortunate in having 
him at my side on this occasion. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that those who can, do, while those 
who cannot, teach; and those who cannot teach, teach teachers. Within 
recent times the quip has been updated and 1 understand that those who 
cannot teach teachers join the international organisations as advisers and 
administrators. You would not expect me, Mr. Chairman, to support the 
beliefs implied in that argument, having myself been engaged in teaching at 
various levels, but it is significant that the argument presupposes that the 
individual has a definite awareness and acceptance of his increasing 
inadequacies as he moves from the primary classroom to other rungs of the 
professional ladder. Small consolation perhaps, but being mindful of my 
increasing inadequacies , 1 must go no further than express the hope that 
we shall all find this Conference an enriching, rewarding and altogether 
worthwhile experience. 
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CONPERENCE ARRANGEMENTS 


Annex 1 


Opening Ceremony 

The Conference delegates and the Commonwealth Secretariat were 
much indebted to His Excellency The Vice President of the Republic of Kenya 
The Hon. D, T. Arap Moi for his generously agreeing to open the Conference' 
and the Hon. Taita Arap Towett, Minister of Education of the Republic of 
Kenya, who took the chair at the formal opening ceremony. 

Origin of Preparation of the Conference 

This was the sixth in the series of Commonwealth Specialist 
Conferences on educational topics. Previous meetings were devoted to the 
consideration of Language Teaching (Makerere, 19613, School Science 
Teaching (Colombo 1963), the Education and Training of Technicians 
(Huddersfield, 1966), Mathematics in Commonwealth Schools (Port of Spain, 
1968) and Education in Rural Areas (Accra, 1970). ’ 

The topic for the present Conference, Teacher Education in a 
Changing Society, was selected by Commonwealth Governments from among 
a list of eleven possible subjects suggested by the fifth Commonwealth 
Education Conference held at Canberra in 1971. 

Responsibility for the preparation of the Conference was placed in 
the hands of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee and,following 
previous practice,a small working party was formed. The working party met 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. D.W. Hood, Education Liaison Officer at 
the Australian High Commission in London, Members of the working party 

esentatives of Commonwealth Governments and coopted advisers 
who were specialists in the field of teacher education. The Kenya Govern¬ 
ment nominated Mr. M. Kareithi, Principal Education Officer, Teacher 
Education, as its liaison official for the conference. The Commonwealth 
much indebted to the working party and Kenya Government 
officials for their unstinting and efficient preparatory work. 


, , Conference was attended by 89 delegates from 30 Common- 

wealth counties, including two of the Associated States of the Eastern 
Caribbean (Dominica and Grenada) and the dependent territories of 
Hongkong and Papua New Guinea. Observers from international organisations 
were present at many of the sessions. A full list of delegates, observers 
and secretariat is set out in Annex 2 of this report. 

Keynote Address and Lead Speakers 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee invited six 

address delegates in Plenary Session on 
topics related directly to the mam agenda items. Dr. Arthur Porter 
Vice-Chancellor Designate of the University of Sierra Leone acceuted to 
I address vrhUe lead papers wre prepared by p'?5fessor 

rf BkSl Vr I.w. Greig, of Canada, Mr. H. L. Elvln 

Dr. Maraj were able to speak to speak to their papers in person; the lead 
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papers prepared by Professor Greig and Dr, Adisesliiah were presented 
on their behalf by members of their countries’delegations. The full text 
of these papers is reproduced in Part 11 of this report. 

Documentation 

The basic documentation for the Conference consisted of an Agenda, 
an Annotated Agenda, and a series of Questions on the Annotated Agenda. 

The first draft of the Annotated Agenda was prepared by Professor 
J.D. Turner of Britain; The Questions were compiled by Professor 
Hugh Philp of Australia, Member countries were also invited to submit 
papers describing innovatory practices in teacher education and a total of 
22 such papers were submitted and reproduced by the Secretariat for 
distribution to delegates. A full list of Conference documents is set out in 
Aanex 3. 


Conference Officials 

Mr. Yuda Komora, Director of Education, Ministry of Education, 
Kenya, was unanimously elected Chairman of the Conference at the first 
Plenary Session. Dr. S,J. Coohey, Director of the Education Division of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, acted as Conference Secretary and 
Professor E.F, Indire, Dean of the Faculty of Education of the University 
of Nairobi as Conference Co-secretary. Plalf of the work of the Conference 
was conducted in Group Discussions, The following members of delegations 
acted as Group Chairman and Secretaries: 


Group A; Chairman; 

Secretaries; 

Group B; Chairman; 

Secretaries: 

Group C; Chairman; 

Secretaries: 


Group D; Chairman: 

Secretaries 


Prof. J.D. Turner (Britain) 

Mr. J.S. Meena (Tanzania) 
Mr. B.O. Robinson (Dominica) 


Mr, G.W. Muir (Australia) 


Mr. D.V. Owiredu (Ghana) 

Prof, J. K. Shukla (India) 

Prof. C.O. Taiwo (Nigeria) 

Miss G. Channon (Canada) 

Mr. S.N. Fiefia (Tonga) 

Mrs. D. Cuffie (Trinidad & Tobago) 


Mr. 

Dr. 


B.W. Kings (New Zealand) 
Abu Hamid Latif (Bangladesh) 


The rapporteurs for the plenary sessions of the Conference were 
Miss E, S. Bissessar and Mr. J.H, Eedle of the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
Dr. G.H. Howell (Britain) and Miss O. Lyken (Guyana) and three Kenyan 
officers, Mr. J. G. Kimura (Senior Staffing Officer of the National Teaching 
Service), Mr. J.B. Ndungu (Principal of Highridge Training College) and 
Mr. I.]. Omondi (Registrar of Kenyatta University College). 
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Annex 2 


DIRECTORY OF DELEGATES AND SECRETARIAT 
Mr. Y. KOMORA Conference Chairman 

AUSTRALIA 

Director of Teacher Edncatlon 
Department of Education N. S.W. 
Box 33 GPO 
Sydney 2001 

Chairman 

Centre for the Study of Teaching 
School of Education 
La Trobe University 
Bundoora 
Melbourne 

Dr. M.N, LOVE GROVE Chairman 

Centre for the Study of Comparative 
& Educational Education 
School of Education 
La Trobe University 
Bundoora 
Melbourne 


Mr. G.W. MUIR 


Dr. W.R.LETT 


Professor P.W.MUSGRAVE Professor of Sociology of Education 

Faculty of Education 
Monash University 
Clayton 3168 
Victoria 


Mr. E.E. SHOGREN 


Mr. L. REV A 


Executive Officer 
Board of Teacher Education 
427 Coronation Maine 
AuchenfloAwer Q 4066 Queensland 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Director of Teacher Education 
Department of Education 
Konedobu 


Dr. A.H. LATIE 


Mr. H. G. BAYNE 


BANGLADESH 


Associate Professor 

Institute of Education and Research 

University of Dacca 

Dacca 2 

BARBADOS 


Principal 
Erdiston College 
Pine Hill 
St. Michael 
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BOTSWANA 


Mr. RoT.M. NDWAPI 


Mr. J.E.C. THORNTON 


Sir Ross CHESTERMAN 


Miss J.H. DEAS 


Mr. W.FISHER-SHORT 


Mr. S. FRYER 


Mr. R.A. HACK 


Dr. G. HOWELL 


Education Officer 
Teachers' Training College 
Private Bag 24 
Francistovm 

BRITAIN 


Chief Education Adviser 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

Overseas Development Administration 

Eland House 

Stag Place 

London SWl 

Warden 

Goldsmith's College 
University of London 
London SE14 6NW 
and 

Chairman 

ODA Advisory Committee 

on Teacher Training Overseas 

Education Adviser 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

Overseas Development A.dministration 

Eland House 

Stag Place 

London SWl 

Assistant Director of Education 
Education Department 
Lee Gardens 
Hong Kong 

Head of Schools and Teacher 
Training Department 
Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
Overseas Development Administration 
Eland House 
Stag Place 
London SW1 

Representative 
The British Council 

P.O. Bo^ 40751 

Nairobi 

Kenya 

Head, Science Education Section 
The British Council 
Lonsdale Chambers 
27 Chancery Lane 
London W C2A IPJ 
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BRITAIN (continiied) 


Mr. A.R.J. LBPFMAN 


Mr. J. MAY ATT 


Mrs. M.F. OVENS 


Dr. O.G. PICRARI) 


MissH.J. S. SANDISON 


Professor J. D. TURNER 


Miss T. BARON 


Miss G.L. CHANNON 


Chief Inspector 

Department of Education and Science 
Elizabeth House 
York Road 
London SEl 

Assistant Director (Teacher Education) 
Centre for Educational Development 
Overseas 

Tavistock House South 
Tavistock Square 
London WCIH 9LL 

Personal Assistant 
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CONFEREl^CE ON TMCHEREDUCATTQN 


agenda 


Teacher Education in a Changing Society 

I. Education in a Changing Society 

II, The Role of the Teacher in Educational Development 

III. The iVkking of the Teacher 

IV. The Teacher Educator 

V, The Costs of Education and the Supply of Teachers 

VI. Commonwealth Co-operation in the Field of 

Teacher Education. 
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ANNOTATED AGENDA 


Teacher Education in a Changing Society 


AGENDA ITEM I ; EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


1. That society itself has been changing aad is continuing to change is 
aot in any doubt. In a single generation a political and socio-economic and 
technological revolution has taken place throughout the world. The 
aspirations of people everywhere, in advanced countries and in the poor 
countries of the world, are committed to individual and collective economic 
growth and social change. Old rules of conduct and forms of belief are 
threatened or broken; men are at once uplifted and bewildered by new 
knowledge which they do not know how to relate to what their fathers had 
known; they are frightened by new dangers against which they seem to have 
inherited no safeguards, nor can they invent any. 

2. One factor which has not changed, however, though recently some 
questioning has been heard, is the faith in education as a way of helping 
the individual and the nation in their search for individual and collective 
economic growth. 

3 . It may be questioned whether this faith is justified and Whether 
excessive attention is being given to the formal western-oriented school 
system to the detriment of other forms of education. 

(a) Non-formal education 

4. Consideration might be given to traditional forms of education which 
might be used and developed to meet the needs of changing societies. In 
what ways are knowledge and skill traditionally passed on within the S'ociety? 

Is there any possibility that these might be developed to embody the values 
of the people and to meet society's needs? Is there any help which can be 
given to adults to enable them; 

(a) to continue their traditional work of educating the 
nation's young, and 

(b) to fit themselves to improve their own economic 
situation in ways which are not provided for by the 
formal school system ? 

5 . To what extent is it necessary for the teacher to participate in this 
improvement and to what extent should he share the work with social workers, 
health workers, community development officers, agricultural 
demonstrators? 

6. Until recently the teacher has tended to attract a great variety of 
different functions because of his pre-eminence in the skills of literacy and 
communication, his readiness as a rule to respect and support established 
order and his capacity to represent the local community in its dealings with the 
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bureaucTO-tic eiiviroiUTLeut. Increasingly other professional people are 
assuming similar and often overlapping roles in society. Does this indicate 
that an integrated strategy of development involving all the different agencies 
and ministries concerned is now becoming necessary? Is the evolution of such 
a strategy a practical possibility? Is this likely to involve changes in the 
type of preparation which a teacher must receive? 

(b) Formal education 

7. Consideration might be given to recent criticisms of the western- 
oriented school systems: alternative forms of education and the issue of 
"de-schooling’' are now being discussed all over the world- Has the formal 
school system in fact outlived its usefulness? Is it, as some allege, largely 
irrelevant to the needs of a predominantly rural community? Is it preparing 
pupils for unemployment? What is the role of the teacher in the discussion of 
and the solution of such problems? 

8 . Within the school the teacher has an increasingly complex task. The 
traditional approach to school organisation has been essentially 
authoritarian and hierarchical, tempered by an emphasis on human relations. 
Not only is such an authoritarian and hierarchical system itself being 
increasingly criticised but the increasing complexity of the larger school 
institutions which are becoming common require new forms of expertise for 
the teacher. Adequate administrative supporting structures are required 
and the teacher must understand how these work. How should such an 
understanding be established and at what point in the teacher education 
process - pre-service, probationer in-service? 

9. The task of the headmaster is particularly critical. What sort of 
preparation should a headmaster-designate receive? When should he receive 
it and from whom? 

10. Many countries are developing their formal school systems in such a 
way that the resources of the school can be used for the education of adults 
at times when they are not being used by the school pupils , partly as a 
continuation of the normal school curriculum for those children who leave the 
system prematurely and partly to give vocational skills to other adults within 
the community. To what extent should we consider that the teacher should 

, play a leading role in this type of work and what does this imply for his 
training? 

11. Within the classroom too the role of the teacher has changed. Instead 
of being a source of knowledge in an authoritarian sense the teacher now 
provides the facilities for the children to learn by themselves, working 
individually or in groups. The teacher functions by exercising direct and 
indirect influence on the pupils. The teacher/pupil relationships are much 
more complex. To what extent is it possible for teachers to embrace new 
attitudes to their work? To what extent and in what ways is the re-training 
of existing teachers desirable? 

(c) The role of the teacher 

12. The following functions of the teacher have been noted above: 

(a) to organize the learning experiences of the pupils, and 
help with personal understanding of individual and group 
rights and responsibilities; 
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(b) to act an agent of community developmenl; 

(c) to assist in llic education of adults m the 
areas which tlie school serves; 

(cl) to participate in the administration of that 

pari of the educational system with which he 
is concerned. 

Are there any other aspecis ol the Leachor's role of equal or greater 
importance? Is it possilde to postpone any of the preparation of the teacher 
for his various roles until he is already serving in the school system? 
Should the fact that the teacher in the past has often left teaching to enter 
key positions m government, polilics, industry and commerce influence the 
type of preparation he is given? 


••AChNDA 
/-- 


[■[•h.M II : ' rilli ROL1-: Ol- THE ThACUIiS. IN 
hDUC A'l'lONAh DliV l-LOPMhNT 


(a) lit curnculuiu devolo pm eiii 

1. One of tlie most sigmI'lcaiit new ciujihases in education in the last two 

decades has been tbc' concern with llic^ revision and development of the 
curriculum, cither (a) on a comprehensive and aaLional scale or (b) m the 
form of pilot projects in imrticular aspects of the curriculum. 

2 Consideration nuglil bo given to the question of where the impetus 

for change comes from. 'Five following agencies among others may be thought 
to be involved: 


(a) governments; 

(b) the mass media; 

(c) universities and colleges oi education; 

(d) examination systems; 

(e) ius{>ecLors of education; 

(f) teachers and headmasters; 

(g) philaiuhropic organisations and latcrnational aid agencies; 

(h) industry; 

(i) pupils, parents and the public. 


3. The teacher has a vital role to play in the curriculum 

process in the idcntificaiion of issues needing revision or eve ^ ^ 

planning of invesligaiiotis, experiment and demonstration an e 
of results. Consideration should be given to the extent to j c 

curriculum development projccls at present arise from tie e , , 

teachers and to what extent they are imposed upon them, rom o 
classroom. 

4. The devclopnicnt of melliods of curriculum 

the teacher at every point may also be considered, toget vhfch 

which may be necessary in pro-scxrvLce teacher education p g 
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ensur’e ths-t new "recruits to the teaching profession are adequately 
-j-Q respond to the new demands for ciirricnlnm development • 

(b) In relation to resources for learning 

5. Some points can be made with confidence about the recent interest in 

the resources of learning. These include the following: 

(a) In no country is a high percentage of the 
expenditure on education devoted to 
educational equipment and learning materials . 

(b) Much of the current enthusiasm for educational 
technology emanates from concern about the 
cost o f education. 

(c) Nevertheless any substantial employment of new 
educational techniques is extremely costly not 
only in terms of the provision of the "hardware” 
but in the development of ways of usinq the 
"hardware" and in the production of ' oftware". 

(d) It IS much easier to install "hardware" than it 
is to ensure that it is properly used. 

(e) The education of teachers not only to use 
adequately such resources of learning as are 
at their disposal but also to involve themselves 
in the preparation of adequate ways of using 
such resources is of the greatest importance; 

(f) The persuasion of school authorities to permit 
the use of new experiments . 

(6) Full consideration should therefore be given to the role of the teacher 
in the development and use of resources of learning and what this involves in 
participation, training and support facilities . 


(c) From Teaching to Learning 

C7) For several decades educators have emphasized that pupils should 
learn through activity and experience but the vast majority of teachers still 
tend to see their role in traditional terms of a didactic instructional 
character, It is important to consider why there is this difference between 
theory and practice. Does it arise: 

(a) because the teaching-learning modes within the 
society are in conflict with those in the school; 

(b) because both children and adults prefer the 
security which comes from an authoritarian 
instruction; or 

Cc) because teachers are not prepared by their own 
education for a learning approach? 
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(8) The question of the change from teaching to learning in the schools 
together with its relationship to the proper employment of all the resources 
for learning should be comprehensively explored. What experiments in 
teacher education could be designed to provide evidence of what the new 
patterns of teacher education should embody, if the educational function is 
to be constructive in fostering and accelerating human change to match and 
control the changes man is making in his environment? 


AGENDA ITEM III : THE MAKING OF THE TEACHER 


(a) Pre-service 

1. The discussions so far have pointed to the problem of how to provide 
an education for teachers which will ensure such competence as will result 
in the teacher being able to fit into society, respond to its changing demands 
in terms of educational needs, prove flexible and yet provide sound 
anchorage, respond successfully to the changes taking place in the 
curriculum, organise the learning resources available to the maximum 
advantage of the individual learner and in the new contexts ’’gladly teach.” 

2. Consideration must be given to the relationship between pre-service 
and in-service teacher education. In teaching, as with many other 
professions, it is no longer possible to consider that a person who has once 
qualified for entry to that profession remains adequately equipped thereby 
for a lifetime of work in that profession. There is, however, little 
evidence of a planned relationship between pre-service education and any 
on-going in-servxce education. It is necessary to consider what the 
nature of this relationship is and who should be responsible for both parts 
of the teacher education process - 

3. The nature of the initial preparation itself is still a subject of 
controversy. In some cases academic and professional education are 
carried on concurrently; in other cases consecutively. The problem of 
the best relationship between the classroom practice and in-college 
instruction still awaits solution. Where attempts are made to give the 
teacher in training all that is required to be in charge of a class of 
children, the curriculum of the college becomes hopelessly swollen. 
Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult to know what can be omitted. 

4- A comprehensive study still needs to be made of what qualities, 

skills, knowledge and attitudes are necessary as an initial basis for 
admission into the profession, how these are best provided, where and by 
whom. 

5. It IS not only those who are professionally involved in the teaching 

profession who need to be consulted. Other interested parties such as 
administrators, inspectors, parents, teachers and employers should make 
their contribution though it is not easy to think of a framework in which 
fruitful consultation can take place. 

6- Consideration should be given to the relationship between teacher 

training and school supervision and inspection. 
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(b) In-service 

7 . The demands on the teacher change considerably during his career. 
Moreover, it is impossible to equip a teacher during his pre-service 
training with all the knowledge and skills which he will require even during 
the first few years of his teaching service j this is especially true of 
teachers in their first (or probationary) year of teaching for whom some 
guidance must be provided. In addition some way must be found of enabling 

j^ 0 g_Qber to participate regularly in opportunities for further professional 
education. Indeed, such involvement may be required of him rather than 
merely offered to him. 

8 . Ways must be found not only to ensure that teachers become acquainted 
with new methods and new teaching and learning resources as they become 
available but also to ensure that they can keep up to date with changes in 
the knowledge content of the subject matter with which they are concerned. 

9. In Anew of the problems of expanding demand for education and the 
increased general and special knowledge and skills being required of 
teachers, the need for systematic and snstained programmes of in-serwice 
training, properly integrated with pre-service training and planned with 
due regard to the general costs of education, appears to be an issue of 
prime importance to all concerned with teacher education. 


AGENDA ITEM IV ; THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 


(a) Role 

1. The teacher educator, at whatever level of responsibility, preparing 
teachers for primary education, secondary education, vocational and 
technical education, has for the most part not been regarded as requiring 
any special skill or training, though in some countries it is normal to 
require that a person recruited to teacher education should have had a 
minimum period of teaching experience. 

2. Moreover, although considerable development has taken place, too 
many colleges of education are organised and run more as schools along 
traditional authoritarian lines than as adult institutions where people should 
be developing insights into the most complicated process known to man, 
namely the teaching-learning process; in a very short period of time the 
students will be expected to be responsible for the intellectual, social and 
moral growth and development of young people and children. 

3. It is necessary to attempt to specify the knowledge and skills required 
of the teacher educator, what should be his own education and experience 
and what special training, if any, he should require for his work. 

4 . It is also necessary to consider his relationship to the A4nistry of 
Education and its inspectorate and to the whole process of policy definition, 
curriculum development and the oversight and supervision of schools. 
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(b) The making of the teacher educator - pre--service and in^service 


5 . If the view outlmed above about the uuportance of the teacher educator 
IS accepted, then, it is clear that he must receive special education for his 
important work. 

5 . It is necessary to determine what should be the nature of this 
pre-service and in-servLce preparation. Such a ’^professionalization*’ of 
teacher education would, presumably imply the systematic introduction of the 
teacher educator to the best theory and practice in his field, together with 
instruction in those aspects of adult education skills with which he is 
unlikely to have been acquainted in his preparation for the classroom (such 
as the organisation of seminars, observational techniques, individual and 
group activities, methods of assessment at the appropriate level, etc.)- 

7 . It IS also necessary to determine the desirable length of such a 
programme of initial studies and to identify those people who will be 
responsible for organising and carrying it out. 

8 . Just as the classroom teacher will require continuous refreshment 
in in-service courses in order to enable him to do his 30 b properly, so the 
teacher educator will need constant m-service opportunities throughout his 
career. 


AGENDA ITEM V : THE COSTS OF EDUCATION AND 
THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 

1 - It would seem clear that the best way of improving the efficiency of 

the educational system is to improve the quality of the teaching -learning 
situation, 

2. The improvement of teaching efficiency, however, is itself an 
expensive undertaking. If the quality of teachers entering the profession is 
improved^^then, as already indicated, there must be a considerable 
irnprovement in the training offered in the colleges . This may involve higher 
standards of entry to the colleges and longer courses as well as improved 
learning resources within the colleges and a fully professional group of 
teacher educators • 

3. The provision of in-service opportunities for teachers and teacher 
educators will also be of the greatest importance. In particular, the 
existing stock of teachers and teacher educators will gradually require 
upgrading provision. 

4* Moreover, if teachers and teacher educators become better equipped 

and qualified this improvement will inevitably lead to requests for a 
revision of the status and salaries of teachers and teacher educators. At 
the lowest level some countries are already finding that they cannot afford 
to give in-service training to serving teachers because they cannot afford 
to pay the higher salaries to their upgraded teachers. 

5* The question of the right allocation of the total education budget is 

therefore of critical importance for the education of teachers. It is 
hnportant to note, however, that decisions on these matters cannot be taken 
nntil prior decisions have been taken about the objectives of the educational 
system. 
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AGENDA ITEM VI : COMMONWEALTH CO-OPERATION IN 
THE FIELD OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


1. Commonwealth countries share many of the problems which have been 

discussed above and have a great deal to learn from each about their 

solution. Diverse patterns of teacher education have been adopted in 
different countries and many interesting experiments have t>een attempted. 

Too often these are not known outside the narrow field in which they have 
been conducted. Indeed, it, is not uncommon for the results of stimulating 
experiments to be unknown in other parts of the same country. 

2 . Attention should therefore be given to ways of exchanging information 
and experience. The relative merits need to be considered of: 

(a) conferences ; 

(b) workshops which deal with specific issues and 
limited objectives and which might have tangible 
outcomes in the form of publications o’" teaching 
materials; 

(c) a journal or other means of communicating on-going 
work; 

(d) an abstracting service (which might be a part of a 
publication or issued separately), the purpose of 
which would be to bring to the attention of readers 
throughout the Commonwealth material published 
within each member-country. 

3. Another possible way of sharing experience is by link schemes, 
including staff exchanges. Here attention would need to be given to the 
optimum length of such exchanges and their precise purpose (s). It would 
also be necessary to give careful attention to considering what sort of 
person would best benefit from staff exchanges. 

4. Co-ordinated research projects might produce comparable data and 
widen the quantity of data available and might effort means of maximizing 
limited skills in their application to educational studies of special pertinence 
to teacher education. 

5. One type of research might be comparative studies of particular 
aspects of teacher education as conducted in different Commonwealth 
countries, the results being published as a series of monographs built up 
in an integrated way. 

6 . Attenticn might also be given to the serious evaluation of experiments 
in particular aspects of teacher education which have been conducted or are 
currently in operation. Too often such experiments are evaluated on an 
impressionistic basis only and therefore offer little guidance to others who 
might consider the use of similar methods. Commonwealth countries might 
learn a good deal from each other about methods of such evaluation and 
might share expertise and experience in this matter. 
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SOME QUESTIONS 'RELATED TO THE ANNOTATED AGENDA 


The annotated agenda itself raises a number of specific questions for 
discussion by participants. The present paper extends these issues, 
particularly those concerned with the preparation of teachers and teacher 
educators, and should be read as a supplement. 

2. Before going on to the agenda items themselves, one or two general 
questions may be asked. First,is it possible to talk at all about "Teacher 
Education" in an abstract way? Is it possible to argue, rather, that there 
are no general answers to questions about the preparation and further 
education of teachers, but that each country must find quite specific answers 
in relation to its own needs? Institutional organisation, course patterns, 
curriculum,methods of selection, length of programmes and so on, depend 

so very much on aims and objectives on the one hand and available resources 
on the other, that to discuss them abstractly may be a waste of time. Or are 
there some general principles of teacher education which spread across all 
cultures or, at least, groups of cultures? If there are, what are they? Do 
we know enough about teaching and learning, for example, to be able to specify 
at least some of the ways in which teachers should be educated? 

3. Secondly, what about the problem of quality of teaching? This issue 
is raised in the agenda but it is of such importance as to merit special 
attention here. The educational plans of most countries lay great stress on 
the production of more and more teachers and pay little more than lip service 
to the thorny issues of producing better teachers, and improving those already 
in the schools . It is a fair assumption that this conference will spend more 
time talking about "quality" than about "quantity", but it is equally probable 
that the reverse will be true of the.Governments of the countries from which 
delegates come. In terms of learning outcomes for children, it is almost 
certainly true that one good teacher produces more with forty children in a 
class than two poor teachers with twenty each. Is it possible to resolve 

this problem while at the same time ensuring that educational expenditure 
does not fall? 
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AGEISIDA ITEM 1: Education in a Changing Society 


4 . Is it really true that education in the broad sense can and does make 
a contribution to development? What evidence is there for the belief in this, 
as distinct from faith? Are there any grounds for asserting, for example, 
that education contributed in any significant way to the development of 
western industrialised society? Or can it be argued that the growth of 
education followed, rather than preceded, economic social development? 

Is there a casual relationship? 

5 . Even if there is some justification for the view that "education" can 
contribute to individual and social growth, what are the arguments for 
advocating, even carefully planning for, educational systems and procedures 
on tbe models developed in Europe, North America and Japan? Are these 
the only possible models or are there others more likely to achieve the aims 
and objectives of "developing societies"? Even within the "developed" nations 
can it be said that the traditional education systems have tended to support 
and enhance certain groups within the society at the expense of others? 

6. If we accept the argument of the annotated agenda that society is in 
a state of rapid, continuing change, what is it that we expect of education? 

Is it an agent of change, in the sense that in some way or other it may accelerat 
or even determine to some extent the direction of changes? Or is the role of 
the schools rather to prepare members of the society to meet and deal with 
changes as they occur, so that their influence may not be disruptive of either 
the society or its individual members? In a period in which technological 
developments are so very fast and their impact on life so great, is it really 
possible to design education systems and methods to enable society to take 
advantage of them to the full? 

Non-formal versus formal education 

7* Most of the difficult and relevant issues are raised in some detail in 
the annotated agenda, but behind them lies another. What kind of research 
do we need to enable good answers to be given to them? Can it be argued 
that we cannot afford to go on making ad hoc decisions based essentially on 
opinions and "top-of-the-head" ideas, however carefully discussed and 
attractive they appear to be? What kind of planned, integrated studies are 
needed to give proper answers to questions like - "Is there any possibility 
that traditional ways of passing on knowledge and skill within each society 
m.ight be developed to embody the values of the people, and meet societies' 
needs?" 
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g. Where should the start be made? With adults, who begin the informal 
education of children as part of child rearing? Or with teachers? In either 
case, who is to carry out the re-education process? How are the "teachers 
of the teachers" to be trained? If the proposition that the schools have out¬ 
lived their usefulness is to be maintained, what kind of structure can be put 
in their place? Are the answers the same kind of answers for all societies, 
irrespective of their stage of development? Or is Beeby right in arguing that 
education systems must inevitably pass through a set of stages, and that these 
stages are most clearly to be Identified in the education of teachers? 

9 . Wherever the discussion begins, it seems to come back to the crucial 

role of the teacher, whether in the formal or non-formal sense. How best 
can we prepare some members of the society to carry out specified tasks in the 
total socialization process? How can we ensure that these tasks will be 
continuously modified and changed as the society itself changes? 


AGENDA ITEM IT: The role of the teacher in educational development 

10 . In a sense, the annotated agenda begs a question in that it assumes 
that the teacher has some sort of innovatory role to play. Is this justified? 
Or has the business of curriculum development, design and production of 
resource materials and investigation of the teaching-learning process become 
so complex and specialised that teachers, as a group, have very little to 
contribute? 

11. One possibility is Lo make in-s'ervice programmes problem oriented 
and to look for outcomes related to the development of the educational system 
as well as to the development of the teacher. Is such an approach feasible? 
How can it be realistically planned? 

Curriculum development 

12. The agenda identifies a set of possible agents of change. How can 
their influence be identified, and once identified, evaluated? If teachers are 
to be involved inW major way, how can they be given adequate information on 
which to base their recommendations? The agenda refers to "the felt needs 
of teacherjs" : are these really important in curriculum development, when 
teachers are both inadequately educated and conservative? What about the 
"felt needs" of the children and their parents? 
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Resources for learuing 


13 . Is it true to argue, as tlie agenda does, th.at much, of the current 
entlmsiasm for educational tecTinology emanates from concern about tlie cost 
of education? Or does much of it stem, rather, from concern about the 
quality of education? Given that, in many countries, teachers are inadequately, 
even poorly educated and trained, can real progress be made without the use 
of the technologies? Kow can teachers be trained to make really effective 

use of the "hardware" and to produce relevant "software"? What can be done 
through "teachers' centres" and the like to produce materials? 

Teaching and learning 

14 . The agenda asks a difficult series of questions about the failure of 
the schools and the teachers to introduce situations based on learning rather 
than on teaching. In a very important way these are linked to Item 1 of the 
agenda, and in particular to the possibility raised, there of taking advantage 
of traditional socialization techniques as the basis of teaching and learning. 
Margaret Mead long ago made the distinction between "teaching" societies and 
"learning" societies, pointing out that in many non-Western groups the emphasis 
IS on learning through problem solving and imitation. Can it be argued that in 
such societies western didactic teaching is as inappropriate as many teachers 
in western schools seem to find problem-solving in their classrooms? Is there 
any real evidence that as a general principle "learning" is more effective, in 
terms of stated objectives, than "teaching"? If there is, what are the 
implications for teacher education? 


AGENDA ITEM 111; The making of the teacher 
Part 1 Pre-Service Training 
Institutional Organisation 

15. Basically three patterns with a multitude of variations on them have 
been tried: 

a) Entirely within a special, single purpose institution, 
e.g. in a teachers' college or normal school. 

b) Academic training in one institution followed by teacher 
education in a different institution which may or may not 
be administratively linked to the first; c.g. a university 
degree followed by a diploma of education in a teachers' 
college or an institute of education. 
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c) Within a multi-purpose institution like a university a 
polytechnic or college of advanced education. Note, 
however, that the pattern of training here may be 
essentially like that in (a) or like that in (b), i.e. 
a school of education within a university may well 
operate as if it were a single purpose teachers' college. 
Alternatively programmes may be offered across a 
number of schools or faculties within a university or 
other institution. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of these in terms of the 
efficiency of training in relation to the aims of the institution and the aims 
of teacher education as such? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
lu terms of cost benefit? Are other patterns of organisation possible? 

What is the responsibility of the leaching profession in teacher education? 

Course Patterns 

17 . Two major patterns may be distinguished, although others are possible 

a) A consecutive pattern in which academic patterns are followed 
by 'professional' courses of the traditional degree plus 
diploma in education type. 

b) Concurrent or integrated patterns when all elements of the 
teacher education programme are pursued in some sort of 
concurrent or overlapping arrangement; e.g. the traditional 
teachers' college programmes for potential primary school 
teachers. Such patterns arc becoming increasingly common 
for secondary teachers, but they assume an institutional 
framework like those of 15(a) or variants of 15(c) above. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of these patterns in terms of. 

1 ) Their efficiency in relation Lo the aims of the education 
system and of the teacher education programme itself, 
ii) Cost benefit, particularly in terms of educational wastage 
witliin the training institution. 

18. A special problem arises in relation to concurrent or integrated 
programmes. Ilow can these be organised within a university pattern, 
particularly one based on a traditional faculty or departmental organisation. 
How can the traditional suspicion of teacher education within universities 
overcome? What other patterns are possible? 
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Curriculum 


19* Tliree basic elements m tbe pre-service training of teachers may be 
distinguished. 

a) The development of the teacher as a person. 

b) Inculcation of the basic knowledge, skills and attitudes 
relevant to the subjects of the school curriculum. 

c) Learning the necessary knowledge skills and attitudes 
relevant to the delivery of this curriculum to children. 

(c) may be further divided into: 

i) Knowledge etc. about children and their behaviour , 
including the psychological, sociological and 
educational principles of their development. 

ii) Knowledge about the functions and aims of the 
particular education system within the society. 

iii) Knowledge about tbe structure and operation of 
the specific education system and its schools. 

iv) Knowledge, skills and attitudes specific to the 
teaching ~ learning situation (usually called 
"teaching methods"). 

20. What sort of balance should be maintained among these four elements 
in terms of the teacher education curriculum itself, in terms of available 
time and in terms of basic entrance qualifications? Is there, for example, 
an irreducible core of information and skill which every teacher must have 
Irrespective of tbe level at which he is to teach, the specific situation and 
needs of the particular country and the funds available? What is the place 
of "practice teaching" within the curriculum, when should it be introduced? 
What should its nature be (e.g. should it be skills based or general?) How 
should it be organised in relation to the sonn.etimes conflicting interests of 
the schools and the training institutions. TO'’what extent can the educational 
technologies, notably micro-teaching, be used either as major techniques or 
as ways of supplementing common patterns? 

Selection 

21 > In most countries students are selected by the training and/or the 
employing authorities for preparation as teachers. This usually goes side 
by side with self-selection, where students obtain training and then apply 
either for completion of that training in specialist institutions or for direct 
entry into the teaching service. 
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Is pre-selection useful at all or is it "better", in terms of efficiency 
and cost, to take all-comers -who meet a basic minimum standard and then to 
allow the natural processes of academic attrition to do the selecting? If there 
IS selection, how should this be done? Is there such a thing as a minimum 
standard for entry to training or to teaching? A number of criteria have been 
used, usually without very great success. For example, 

a) Is there an optimum or minimum age for entry either to 
training or to the teaching profession? Does this 
optimum or minimum age vary from country to country 
depending on need? 

b) What basic qualifications for entry to training can be 
required in terms of ability; school achievement 
(both general and subject specific); attitudes and 
motivation. Do attitudes and motivation matter at all 
at the selection point or can it be assumed that they 
will be developed during training? If so, what are the 
implications for curriculum? 

c) Physical standards. Are there any minimum standards 
here in relation to teaching as such - standards of 
vision, hearing, handedness, emotional stability? If 
there are such standards, how are these to be set and 
how examined? Apart from physical standards related 
specifically to the task of teaching, should physical 
standards also be set in relation to the potential 
length of the teaching service? Since in some countries 
most teachers are civil servants, problems of pension 
and sick leave are relevant here. 

d) What about sex? In most countries there is a 
preponderance of women, particularly at elementary 
levels. Should efforts be made to change this imbalance? 

If so, how? 

e) A^at about technical teachers? Are there different 
kinds of criteria for selection? For example, should 
teachers of technical subjects have specifc training 
and experience before entry to teacher education? 

Should they be trained separately? 

22 , How relevant are questions of selection at all in periods of shortage? 

This IS related to item 5 of the agenda (Cost of Education and Supply of Teachers) 
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but it should also be considered here. Is it better, for example, to have a 
relatively small number of well selected, well trained and qualified teachers, 
with the inevitable concomitant of large classes in the schools, or a much 
larger supply of less well selected and trained teachers and hence smaller 
classes? Are there any different criteria for people who wish to enter 
teaching at a later stage of their careers? 

Length of Training 

23. The problem here is to decide what the "training period" is considered 
to be. In most developed countries students enter training institutions after 
completing a full secondary programme and then pursue courses of one, two or 
three years for elementary school teachers and four or five years for 
secondary school teachers. In other countries, particularly where there is a 
normal school programme, selection comes within the secondary system and 
students may then complete secondary education together with some teacher 
education or else go on to tertiary institutions. Are there minimum periods 
for the training of different types of teacher at pre-school, elementary, 
secondary and technical levels? Should there be any difference? 

24, To what extent are the constraints of university curriculum on the one 
hand and costs on the other dictating the length of programmes irrespective of 
the real needs in the schools? This question is linked to curriculum but is it 
linked in the right way? That is, are we saying "We have four years,or three 
years,or two years for the preparation of teachers. What can we cram into 
that time?” instead of sa 3 d.ng "Here are the tasks the young teacher must be 
able to do and the facts he must know - how long will it take to provide him 
With them?" 


25. Is it better to think in terms of a relatively short basic full-time 
period of training, followed by a period of "apprenticeship" involving 
compulsory further study? If so, is there such a thing as a minimum, basic 
full-time period within each country? 

Needed Research 

26. a) Very little is really known about the knowledge and skills 

required to produce an "effective" teacher. What kind of 
research is needed here within each country? How can 
teachers be involved in such research? 
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What about the evaluation of teacher education? Hov? 
should this be done? By -whom? There is very little 
good evidence on this issue. 

What special problems of length of professional 
training arise? 


Part 2 In- Service Education 

27 There are two separate but overlapping problems: 

a) The development of the teacher as a teacher throughout 
the relevant period of his professional life. 

b) The prcxiaration of the teacher for promotion within the 
teaching service. 

Compulsory or Voluntary Programmes or both ? 

28 . Teachers arc generally recognised to be among the most conservative 
groups within the community. They are in general resistant to change and if 
a fundamental task of any education system is to prepare children to live in a 
rapidly changing society then the teachers themselves must also be prepared 
for change. Mow can this be done? This is to imply that teachers should be 
required to undertake further education as a prerequisite for either retention 
within the system or for promotion. If it is assumed that there must be a 
compulsory programme, then, 

a) How frequently should such programmes be required 
of a leachcr? 

b) What arc the implicaLioas for replacement staffing? 

c) What kinds of salary arrangements, etc. , should be 
made while teachers are being retrained? 

29 . If, on the other hand, programmes are voluntary, and linked neither 
to retention or promotion, how should they be financed? Should the employing 
authority pay for this? Should teachers themselves pay or should there be 
combined contribution? 

30 . Voluntary and compulsory programmes are not necessarily m t y 
exclusive. For example, compulsory courses maybe required for promof 
but voluntary programmes could be organised for the development of t 
teacher. In both cases questions arise in relation to curriculum. Wh 

the advantages and disadvantages in terms of the efficiency of the programmes, 
in terms of cost benefit and in terms of control? 
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Institutional Qrgaiiisations 

31. Essentially three patterns have been tried: 

a) Courses offered and conducted by the employing 
authority ivithm its own institutions, 

b) Courses offered by other institutions, particularly 
universities, on behalf of the employing authority 
or recognised by the employing authorit 3 '‘. 

c) Courses offered by semi-autonomous institutions 
(like teachers’ organisations on behalf of their 
members), but recognised by the employing authority. 

32. Again much the same question might be asked as those raised above 
relating to compulsory and voluntary programmes. Which is most effective in 
terms of qualification and efficiency, in terms of cost benefit and in terms of 
teacher quality? 


Course Patterns 

33. At least four basic patterns, with variations, have been used; 

a) Full-time programmes conducted during the normal 
school year with teacher release for block periods 
of training. 

b) Part-time, with day release according to a 
regular programme during the normal school 
teaching year. 

c) Full-time during school vacations. 

d) Part-time at week-ends and or during the evenings. 


general, types Ca) and (b) have been linked to compulsory programmes 
of in-service training, usually on the insistence of the teacher organisations, 
(c) and (d) on the other hand tend to be linked to voluntary programmes. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each of these patterns? If there is 
full-time release is it best done over a lengthy period like a year or in short 
sessions of two to three weeks? What are the benefits in terms of efficiency 
and cost? Can in-service programmes be effectively linked with pre-service? 

Curriculum 

35. Basically two types of in-service training curriculum programmes may 
be distinguished: 

a) General courses which cover more or less the same 
elements as those in pre-service programmes. 
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b) Specialised courses related to one or more specific 
aspects of teacher education. 

26 . 1 ^ the case of Ca) the problem is initially one of balance and depth. 

Are both types necessary? If so, for whom are they necessary? Is it 
possible, as an alternative, to organise motiule type programmes along the 
lines of those being developed in technical education? Are there advantages 
in modules , particularly when certification or promotion is involved? Can 
they be related, for example, to apprenticeship type of programmes? Are 
they easy to organise in terms of teacher release or in terms of curriculum? 

37 . If courses are compulsory, then the onus would appear to be on the 
employing or certifying authorities to approve curriculum. How should this 
be done? Wlio should be involved in determining such curriculum as distinct 
from approving it? What is the role of academic bodies like universities, of 
teachers' organisations and of the general community? 

Selection 

38 . If courses are compulsory then there is an element of self selection in 
that teachers attend courses in accordance with their qualifications, 
experience and place within the programme. Should this be automatic? If 
courses are voluntary, but linked to promotion (that is, if attendance is 
voluntary but if courses must be completed before the teacher may be 
promoted) then presumably selection must be in terms of minimum academic 
qualifications and leaching experience. What about eligibility? Who should 
determine this and how should it be determined? What criteria, other than 
academic qualifications and interests, should be required (i) for general 
courses and (ii) for specific courses. 

Length of the Programme 

39 . The Unesco recommendation is that all teachers (except perhaps those 
beyond a specified age) should have one year of in-service training in every 
five years of teaching. Is this too much or too little? Should it vary for 
different kinds and levels of teachers? As an alternative is it preferable to 
set out a series of modules in length appropriate to the content and then to 
allow the total length of any in-service programme to be determined by each 
individual teacher? 

Special Groups 

40 . It is convenient to discuss the education of special groups of teachers 
under this heading,rather than under pre-service training, although it is 
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recognised that in some countries, some groups of specialised teachers are 
selected for training direct from secondary schools. 

a) Untrained or under^trained teachers ; Within some 

education systems, because of the shortage of teachers, 
students are admitted to teacher education with a very 
limited academic background: e.g. at the end of 
elementary schooling or with no more than two or four 
years of secondary education. Moreover, there is often 
a huge backlog of such undertrained personnel. What 
special provision needs to be made for such teachers? 

Should the emphasis in programmes for them to be on 
academic and personal development rather than on 
improvement of their basic skills in the classroom? 

What is the most appropriate organisational pattern for 
them? Are they best considered as apprentices , 
remembering that in many circumstances there are few 
"master” teacher models for them to follow? What use 
can be made of educational technology for such purposes? 
This is really to ask whether the focus of educational 
technology should be on the teacher rather than on the 
child. 

b) Teachers of special groups, for example, the 

handicapped : What is the best programme? Pre-service 

training or highly specialised in-depth programmes for 
already trained and experienced teachers? What about 
teachers of minority groups, particularly when the 
language of the minority is not the usual language of 
instructions in the school? What kind of special 
programmes have to be developed for such teachers? 

Or should all teachers be trained to handle minority 
groups? 

c) Counselling and guidance raise another issue. Should 
personnel for such services be selected and trained as 
such from the outset or should experienced teachers be 
selected for training? What difference is made to the 
curriculum by one decision or the other? 
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R esearch. 

41 . Many of the questions raised above can only be effectively answered 
by well- designed research studies within each country. . How can such 
research be organised and conducted, especially when there is a scarcity of 
well-trained research workers in education? What can teachers themselves 
do? 


AGE NDA ITEM IV : The Teacher Educator 

42 . It is possible, although perhaps not necessarily desirable, to 
distinguish at least four groups of teacher educators: 

a) Those concerned with the organisation and 
administration of programmes of teacher education. 

b) Those concerned with the teaching of academic 
knowledge and skills relevant to "specific" subjects 
in the school curriculum. 

c) Those concerned with theoretical issues related to 
teaching and learning, e.g. with child development, 
the sociology of education, educational theory and 
philosophy and the like. 

d) Those concerned with the more strictly professional 
knowledge and skills of the teacher. 

43 . Do all these groups need specific training in the problems of teacher 
education? Do they also need instruction in the methods and techniques of 
teaching? If so, how should such training be given? Many of the same 
questions arise here as those already discussed for teachers in training and 
for in-service programmes. For example: 

lustitutional Organisation 

44. (i) a) Special institutions like the institutes developed by 

U.nesco in the Phillipines and Ethiopia 

b) Within teacher education institutions or universities. 

c) "On-the-job" learning - the most common pattern. 

(ii) What are the relevant advantages and disadvantages in 

terms of efficiency and cost benefit? Is there an argument, 
for example, for " within-institutional training" , 
particularly for those concerned with the presentation of 
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academic kn.o'wledge and skills, especially in 
universities. Ttiis is Lo argue that academics concerned, 
say, with the teaching of history or chemistry in 
universities or polytechnics, are as much part of the 
teacher education process as are their colleagues in 
Departments of Education. Is this argument valid? 

Course Patterns 

45- Should programmes of teacher education for teacher educators be 
compulsory or voluntary? Should such programmes be offered as a pre-service 
package before taking up appointment within an educational institution? 
Alternatively, should such programmes be on an in-service basis regularly 
provided along the lines suggested above for teachers in the schools. 

Curriculum 

46. This raises a number of difficulties, in that nobody has really yet 
satisfactorily worked out what kind of training should be provided for teacher 
educators of any kind, but it is reasonable to ask a number of questions about 
this. For example, are the same basic elements involved as in the pre-service 
or in-service preparation of teachers for the schools (i.e. the development of 
the teacher educator as a person; acquisition of the basic knowledge, skills 
and attitudes required for the effective delivery of the curriculum to students 
preparing to become teachers)? Should the teacher educator be well prepared 
with knowledge about students and their behaviour, in particular their learning 
skills, as well as the various psychological and sociological and educational 
P^li^ciples involved? Should he himself he a skilled and experienced teacher? 

Selection 

47. This is particularly relevant in relation to specific institutions of 
teacher education, but it is reasonable to ask whether selection procedures 
for the academic staff of universities should not involve questions about 
teaching skill as well as academic competence. Do similar criteria for 
selection apply to teacher educators as apply to teachers? If so, how should 

such selection be done? How can we go about building up a whole research 
set of such criteria? 


Length of Training 

48 . Presumably this would have to relate to previous training and 
experience either as a teacher or as an academic or both. Can any standards 
be laid down or should they be laid down? 
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Needed Research. 

49. Just as there is a dearth of knowledge about teacher education itself, 
so do we lack information about the knowledge and skills required of the 
teaclier educator, Wliat kind oi research programmes are necessary and who 
should carry them out? 


An KNDAlTEM V: The Costs of Kducation and the Supply of Teachers 

50 . Teacher costs and tram ing costs make up by far the greatest 
proportion of any recurrent budget. Is this reasonable? In terms of cost 
effectiveness in relation to stated objectives, are there better ways of 
spending the money? 

51 . The question of supply is also involved here . What proportion of the 
trained manpower of nny country can retisonably be involved in teaching? In 
most industrialised societies, somewhere between aquarter and a third of 
secondary school graduates t>ccome teachers. Is this efficient? Can any 
industry afford to be. the greatest single consumer of its own products? 

52 . Similarly, questions must l)C asked about wastage . Drop-out from 
teacher education programmes and from the profession Lends to be high and 
so to raise the costs . Wliy sliouLd this be so? Is it related to training 
methods? Or to teaching status and conditions? Wliat can, or should, be done 
to reduce this wastage? 
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LEAD PAPERS 

EDUCATION IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 


Professor Filernoiia F . Indire 
Dean, of the Faculty of Education 
University of Nairobi 


Although Africa has for long been referred to as a "dark continent", 
it defies any simple definition or description. Dark, ]ungle , bushy, call it 
what you will, the continent has sufficient variety. From where we are now 
only a five minutes drive will put you right in our bush - where animals and 
men apparently live happily together. This is our National Park. If you miss 
our national parks during your brief stay here , I am sure you will live to 
regret it. You will find our "bush" very welcoming. 

Let us now turn to our subject matter - "Education in a Changing 
Society". In tackling this subject, I will, as much as possible, concentrate 
on problems that affect mostly the developing nations of the Commonwealth. 

As you all know, change is a word that offers plenty. It implies and 
assumes a clear understanding of the nature and structure of modern society 
and the content of change. It also implies a proper understanding of the part 
that education can play in this change. 

The world around us changes so rapidly that most of us are overtaken 
by events. It is often said that as you grow older and "square" you find 
change too much to comprehend. What we, who are seriously heading towards 
this stage, need do is to appreciate the changes, guide them so that the 
changes are for the better, and try as much as possible to be "with it" . 

Whether one lives in a highly developed society with powerful 
scientific and technological advances, or in poorer nations like ours in 
Africa, trying to find a place in modern jet-age society, change is always 
taking place. Look at the Commonwealth as an institution. The changes that 
have taken place during the last decade are tremendous . It has expanded in 
membership and activities beyond imagination. 

Problems that face developing nations of the Commonwealth are many 
and varied. Most of them have their roots in our historical background. 

First, we had a traditional society unspoiled with modern scientific and 
technological discoveries. 

Then we had the intervention of colonial powers with their western 
culture, which branded our traditional life "primitive". With western oriented 
religious influence , our traditional life was spoiled and whatever educational 
influence our traditional society offered largely disappeared through a power¬ 
ful western culture. 

We have so far passed through two world wars in the twentieth 
century, and one hopes the present international climate will continue improv¬ 
ing so that we avoid a third world w r. We have also witnessed numerous 
regional and national confrontations, and bitter tribal conflicts, which have 
considerably changed the shape of the Commonwealth. 
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The appearance of new nations and the struggle for new kinds of 
influence and relationships have produced new problems often in more subtle 
^dys • The new nations are realising more and more that political power alone 
IS inadequate in achieving the kind of socio-economic aspirations their own 
peoples hoped for on the eve of independence. 

Many Commonwealth nations faced with this problem find it difficult 
to tackle. Some employ revolutionary methods and others try the more 
evolutionary ways allowing change to suit the prevailing climate. Sometimes 
political power is manipulated to force economic control into the hands of the 
indigenous people . 

All these and other changes have great implications for education. 
There is no doubt that education is capable of changing man and the society 
around him. Education is capable of influencing political, economic and 
social change. What we need to ask ourselves is: What should be the aim of 
education? What form of education do we need in a rapidly changing world? 

Are our schools taking enough notice of the factors that influence the changing 
world? 


Not only does man face a future that is open and unknown, but so is 
the future of education open and uncertain. What we need to aim at in education 
IS to produce a mature individual who will be ready and capable of guiding the 
change that takes place and influencing its direction. Education must produce 
an individual able to form his own judgement and able to exercise a critical 
capacity. He must be a productive individual. 

Our children must be instructed and educated more in areas of know¬ 
ledge which will shape our future. They must be made aware of the thought 
processes and research methods that produce knowledge in its changing forms. 

Schools must, from very early stages, provide scope for development 
of maturity, creativity and critical faculties. The methods we use must be 
such that arouse, cultivate and establish in a child these qualities at a very 
early stage. 

Our political background has been a set back to the development of 
these individual qualities. Colonial powers had well-defined objectives which 
did not include producing an objective man out of the colonised. The British 
aimed at advancing their colonies and protectorates to self-governing nations 
within the Commonwealth at the same lime acquiring economic benefits from the 
process. 


The French, on tlieir part, worked with a remarkable philosophy of 
regarding their colonies as part of France. This French colonial policy of 
assimilation guided French educational policy which made Africans in French 
lerrilL^ries cherish French culture to the detriment of their own cultural 
heritage. 


The Belgians pursued a paternalistic and condescending political, 
economic and social policy which kept Africans in their colonies away from 
the government machinery, thereby keeping them ignorant of political responsi- 
bility that would in time face them. 

The European powers with colonies in Africa introduced and main¬ 
tained an educational system with curricula which had European cultural 
objectives. We are now just beginning to realise the extent to which these 
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educational systems gradually became subtle and indirect tools for ibe 
implementation of European long-term political and economic objectives . 

Hence our current struggle and the often subtle opposition against 
efforts to free ourselves from the past colonial practices, whether these be 
educational or otherwise. Those of us engaged in designing educational 
systems suitable for our countries must clearly understand the underlying 
causes of our current dilemmas. 

If the colonial "school curricula" was formulated, fashioned and 
relished with western ideals and values with very little, if any, traditional 
social and physical ecology and cultural values, how free can the Commonwealth 
be in examining and encouraging educational systems which must rebel against 
the past order? 

We have been left in a situation where great emphasis was put on 
formal education which was tailored to produce a small elite suitable only for 
white-collar jobs. We have been left with a huge problem of producing 
thousands of half-baked, semi-educated young men and women, ignorant of 
their past heritage and unprepared for life. These products of our present 
education are largely unfit to face problems of modern society. They are 
neither western nor traditional. Our education system has made them nothing.' 
Colonialism deadened the colonial people and destroyed their initiative and 
self respect, producing a passive attitude of mind, a sense of inferiority and 
a low achievement level. 

Our primary schools throw onto the streets thousands of youngsters 
who cannot be accommodated in secondary schools and who cannot find a job 

- let alone do it. Products of our secondary schools are rapidly becoming a. 
burden to the nation. There are no jobs for most of them, no training 
facilities and very few get places in institutions of higher learning. Our 
university graduates will shortly be faced with this problem - the problem of 
jobless graduatesi 

We do really need a change - an educational change that will serve 
the needs of our societies. Educational reform is a long, difficult and painful 
process. Whatever type of reform we embark upon, we have to realise that 
there will be painful and disappointing moments . The burden of deciding which 
method of change we have to employ - whether revolutionary or evolutionary 

- lies entirely on our different countries . Our duty now is to map out ways 
that we think would, be suitable. 

In this exercise, let us bear in mind that re-adjustment on the part 
of former colonial powers can be painful, A more complete change apparently 
affects them as profoundly as it affects us, who want to bring about the change. 
It is not difficult to understand, since they based a substantial part of their 
whole existence on the possession of colonies. 

What we need are new patterns of relationships, and the Commonwealth 
IS a very good base for formulation of the changes. This is somewhat an irony. 
Our duty now is to perpetuate a common heritage, rather than start completely 
new ones, as this might be detrimental to our apparent stability and even our 
existencel The Commonwealth, 1 am sure, believes in and respects the 
principle of Unity in Diversity. We are called upon to produce a system of 
education that will produce suitable citizens in our respective countries - 
people who will contribute effectively to the development of oar countries. 
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If we are not prepared to do so, what we say and plan will have only 
limited results. Our coniing together has value only if we look at it as providing 
a rich variety of experience and resources from which we can each draw as 
befits our individual states. 

Our membership of the Commonwealth has great advantages for us 
but this should not blind us to possible advantages which may he available to 
us on our own initiatives or by other associations. If we accept this view and 
boldly attack our problems as uidcptendent, though co-operating, states, 
there will be no sound basis for looking back and blaming others for what 
happened before independence. We can only blame ourselves for not trans¬ 
forming our education systems into what we want them to be. 

There is no need for me to hammer further the fact of a strong 
relationship between society and education or between education and culture. 
Education is part and parcel of a society's destiny. As Chike Onwauch says: 

"... .as one goes from one culture to another, one sees different 
ideals and desires clearly dominating the scene. These ideals act 
as goals. They serve as lodestars by which Culture behaviours 
are channelotl Ihrough acceptable grooves. In any culture-contact 
situation, die values of the cultures in contact do invariably 
change considcralily resulting in somewhat new cultures. The new 
cultures, or ways of life must, however, have a realistic 
relationship to the ongoing patterns of existence if they are to be 
meaningful and beneficial. In other words, the new cultural values 
must be properly woven into the existing fabrics of the culture." 

The emergent wage-economies and the consequent uprooting of the 
African wage-earner from the rural areas leads to collapse of peasant 
agriculture and growth of commercial agriculture. These changes have led to 
greater and more regular population movements to longer distances, aided by 
improvements in means of communications, 

Faith in formal education as a means of bringing about socio-economic 
change has grown to unbelievable height, especially in the developing world. 
Those of us involved more directly in the education enterprise are beginning 
to wonder whetb.cr this faith has not been exaggerated! Hence the need to 
re-examine this faith put in "schooling" as a means of educating a people. 

This reminds me of a letter in one of Kenya's daily newspapers - The 
Daily Nation - of May 6th, 1970, in which the writer called for the "abolition 
of education". He argued that those who were being educated were not getting 
emplo3rment and therefore the whole enterprise was a waste of time and money! 

The writer of the letter was definitely referring to formal education 
in institutions we call "schools" . In that short lament, the writer touched the 
heart of a great perennial problem. He was disillusioned by the present 
results of our schools. We therefore have to ask ourselves: What is education? 
Why do we educate? Why do we have schools? etc. 

Modern formal education in most, if not all, of our developing states, 
was founded alongside the Christian church during the colonial era. The early 
Christian missionaries took their adherents away from traditional societies 
and created new Christian groupings who lived, around a church where they 
would not be able to mingle with the non-converts. All African customs and 
traditions were considered unworthy of a Christian and therefore sinful . 
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The schools were used as powerful agents of change - breaking down African 
traditional society. 

Our task today is to re-discover ourselves and to develop new 
cultures in which, apart from "schooling", there may be other means of 
education, which could accommodate some of the "forgotten' past alongside 
the modern. 

Development involves many other factors, which, although they also 
depend on education, have to be considered independently. Schools help if 
they provide the kind of education which immediately helps to improve 
agriculture, commerce, social services, communications and other important 
tools of development. 

If schools are to be of value to a society, they must produce persons 
with attitudes, knowledge and skills that are needed for the general development 
of the society. Education must not be a one-track instrument. 

To achieve this objective, there must be co-operation between those 
involved in education and social workers, agriculturists , administrators, 
health workers and all those involved in the development projects . 

At the OAU-UNESCO sponsored conference on Education and 
Training in Africa held in August, 1968, in Nairobi, speaker after speaker 
lamented the fact that education practised in their respective countries was 
largely irrelevant; that, in spite of great strides which had been made by 
some states in quantitative terms, quality was becoming more and more 
questionable. The rapid increase in population neutralises any strides made 
in numbers. More emphasis was put on "ruralisation" of education to the 
extent that 1 began to wonder whether or not we were going to forget the 
rapidly growing urban sector of our communities. 

To illustrate the above point, you will permit me to cite a few 
examples of the situation in Kenya as far as the numbers are concerned about 
school enrolment. 

At primary school level enrolment has practically doubled from a 
total of 891,553 in 1963 to 1,525,500 pupils in 1971. Of the 1971 total, 88 I, 

007 were boys and 644,491 girls. In 1972 the figures rose to 1,675,919. 

Of the 1972 total there were 956,620 hoys and 719,299 girls. At the end of 
the previous year (1970) 166,912 candidates had sat the Certificate of Primary 
Education Examination of whom only 19,700 were admitted into Government 
Maintained and Assisted Schools. About 26,500 pupils were admitted into 
Unaided Secondary Schools - mainly Harambee Secondary Schools -p a total of 
about 45,000 leaving well over 121,000 pupils aged around 14 years to join a 
largely non-existent or inactive labour market. 
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S 6con.cicir'y Scliool cnrolmeiil dlso shows impi’essive increases: 


YEAR 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

TOTAL 

1963 

20,553 

9,567 

30,120 

1964 

25 , 21 1 

10,710 

35,921 

1965 

34,720 

13,256 

47,976 

1966 

46 ,802 

16,391 

63,193 

1967 

66,392 

22,387 

88,779 

1968 

75,202 

26,159 

101,361 

1969 

83,086 

32,160 

115,246 

1970 

89,327 

37,528 

126,855 

1971 

97,979 

42,743 

140,722 

1972 

107,743 

47,847 

157,590 


The situation with regard lo teachers was as follows: 
A. PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Year 

With some or all 

Without Sec. 

Untrained 

Total 






1963 

2,30 i 

, 1 

15,089 


22,772 

1970 




41,479 

1971 

20,932 

28,464 

11,779 

49,396 

1972 



12,025 

53,751 


In primary education only a little over 2,300 teachers had some or 
all secondary education in 1963 out of a total of 22,772. In 1971 the figure 
had risen to 20,932 out of a total of 49,396 teachers. Of this total 11,779 
were untrained. By 1972 there were 53,751 teachers in primary schools of 
whom 12,025 were untrained. 

At secondary level there were 1,530 teachers in 1963. This figure 
rose to 5,881 of whom 2,200 were unqualil’ied and 3,631 professionally qualified. 
In 1971 for which figures are more complete there were 6,371 teachers of 
whom 3,907 were professionally qualified and 2,464 unqualified. Of this total 
3,747 were citizens and 2,624 were non-citizens. Again this number included 
2,523 graduates of whom 597 wore citizen graduates. There were 3,848 non¬ 
graduates, the majority of whom were citizen non-graduates. 
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Only a few years ago there were "not enough candidates" for 
Secondary School places. Now there are more than can be accommodated in 
secondary schools and thousands repeat standard seven or even a lower class 
in order to have a second chance at the C .P .E. with an eye on a secondary 
place. 


At the Secondary School level ("0" level) there are now more 
leavers than can be admitted into Sixth Form classes, post-"0" level training 
schemes and available employment opportunities. We have unemployed 
secondary school leavers, and there are signs that graduates, especially 
Arts graduates, will soon be affected. 

What kind of education should be provided at the Primary School 
level where formal education is terminal for the majority? Many will argue 
that no more than training in language and computational skills should be 
tried; they will also probably argue that the Primary School should foster 
attitudes and skills which the young children need for effective living and 
for adjusting themselves to the challenges of a modern changing society, 
i.e. strength and flexibility and creativeness and inventiveness. 

This again raises the question of'how to prepare the teacher who 
will be able to fulfil this task in our changing society. We have already 
noted earlier the kinds of qualities which must be in the forefront of our 
education, i.e. maturity, creativity and critical faculties, factors that are 
essential for the pioneering spirit which is required in new developing 
nation and which will initiate entrepreneurship and true independence. 


Speaking on "Crisis and Change m Teacher Education" Joseph 
Lauwerys, the Director of the Atlantic Institute of Education, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada says: 


"Citizens in general express dissatisfaction with the ways schools 
and colleges are doing their job and teachers are harsh about the 
performance of colleges of education. There is a feeling that 
urgent social problems are being neglected, and that much of what 
is taught is irrelevant, that the aims and objecti^ves pursued are 
as out of date as the methods of teaching used. 


,1 


Lauwerys suggests that this public reaction springs from 
disappointment since "the wildest and most exaggerated hopes were pinned 
to the expansion of education. Universal literacy in our new countries and 
universal secondary education in older lands would bring plenty to all and 
peace to the whole world. "2 1 am optimistic enough to state positively that 
It is this exaggeration of school education which makes us humbler and ready 
to examine other means and ways of educating youth. 


Joseph Lauwerys'^Crisis and Change in Teacher Education," in Teacher 
Education , 1971} ICET One Dupont Circle , Washington DC 20036/USA p.3• 


^ * Ibid, p.3- 
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Indigenous education in Africa as elsewhere, before the formalized, 
schematized system took over was mainly informal. Children were educated 
through the "on going" process of life in their traditional customs and values. 

Grandmothers and grandfathers were readily available to teach 
ethical codes of behaviour and social relationships. Through certain religious 
rituals and practices, communal attainment of spiritual ideals were established. 

These spiritual ideals laid the foundation for the respect which the 
children must have to their parents and elders, respect of the political and 
social institutions, love, obedience, and the restraints from the perpetration 
of evil from the society. 

Through some form of apprenticeship, and cultural participation, 
children acquired the techniques of communication and making a living, as 
well as those of creative expressions within the culture. These informal 
techniques, apprenticeships and the direct participation in the general process 
of life constituted the pedagogical tools in the indigenous African societies.3 

Traditional African education stressed physical development, 
character building and moral uprightness as the main aims of education in 
addition to some intellectual development. Education was collective in nature, 
and available to all. There was not as much a case of "educated" versus 
"uneducated" as one of "well educated" versus "badly educated" or brought 
up. 


One of the basic tasks before us today is how to create kinds of 
acceptable marriages between various aspects of the western regimental 
schematized system of education and the indigenous cultures and practices. 

One approach wliich deserves our attention is that of the "community 
school" concept. As an example Kenya's self-help (Harambee) Secondary 
Schools could perhaps lead the way in this direction for Kenya rather than 
imitation of the traditional Secondary School in toto. For Harambee Schools are 
schools established and mamiged by local communities. The community school 
concept challenges the notion that an adequate education can be carried out 
within the four walls of a traditional school building. 

If we accept the principle that we learn through experiences and 
that learning takes place more effectively in as natural and as lifelike an 
environment as possible, then the total educational environment of the child 
encompasses far more than the confines of the classrooms. 

It covers the entire community that makes up the normal living 
activities of the learner. Learning in its dynamic nature includes what the 
learner experiences in the normal processes of living. 

It takes place within the learner's community living environment 
whether it be wholesome or undesirable learning. This points to the need to 
keep the quality of the community as high and as wholesome as possible.Nelson 
L. Bossing, writing on the concepts of the Community School, says: 


3- P. Chike Onyauchi, op. cit. p. 242. 
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'‘The School therefore, becomes inextricably involved in 
the educational possibilities of the total community environment, 
and the community in turn becomes involved in the educative 
process because the community environment becomes the basis 
of the child’s education since it is the media of his living.”4- 

The second approach in our effort to meet the challenge of examining 
non-formal educational practices and what they can offer to modern society 
is the Village Polytechnic movement which is now gaining some momentum in 
K enya,5 • 


Village Polytechnics were initiated in Kenya by the National 
Christian Council of Kenya, but are now officially backed by the Government, 

60 directly and 27 indirectly through the NCCK • These Village Polytechnics 
provide arts and craft training and elementary agricultural knowledge. Some 
of them provide homecraft training for girls . Those who enrol for this kind 
of training are primary school leavers, who fail to gel places in secondary 
schools or other training institutions- 

The training takes about two years, with the aim of providing skills 
that will enable the products to find something useful to do on their own in the 
rural areas. One problem which is already being felt is that of employment. 
Many of these youngsters would rather be employed by someone else than 
bee ome s elf - employed, 

However, I think it is only a matter of time when many will see the 
need to acquire knowledge and skills that enable one to make a living. Some 
of the Polytechnics use methods which encourage self-employment by making 
the home of every trainee an institution where the trainee can apply the 
knowledge given in a practical way by say, working on a farm, making tools 
for the home and such like. 

Apprenticeship is a method that man has used throughout history and 
which was perhaps perfected by the Romans during their heyday which strongly 
influenced the development of what we call western education. Mas apprentice¬ 
ship anything to offer to teacher education? What problems would the practice 
raise especially in our developing states'^ 

In some parts of the world today, the apprenticeship concept has 
brought a new practice into teacher education - that of clinical experience. 

Education as practised today is becoming such an expensive commodity 
that if it is going to be continued, particularly in the younger and poorer 
nations , it is likely to jeopardize provision of other equally important and 

4. Bossing, Nelson L. , (Editor) Principles of Secondary Education 

2nd Edition, Prentice Hall of India 
Private Limited, New Delhi 1966, 
p. 479. 

5. There are now 87 Village Polytechnics scattered throughout Kenya. Of 
these 60 are National" Government supported and 27 are under the 
National Christian Council of Kenya. There are a dozen or so others in 
the pipeline of becoming "national". All train youths in carpentry, masonry, 
tailoring and dressmaking. A number have domestic science or home 
economics, general agriculture, knitting, baking, welding, tinsmith, 
book-keeping and typing, leather craft and electric engineering. 
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deserving social services, such, as health.. 

The belief that schools are the only institutions which can carry out 
the functions of education must be attacked and corrected. The family 
influence, the church, the village and the community to which the individual 
belongs have a very important contribution to make to the education of children 
and youth. These institutions must be exploited fully in the light of ever- 
changing circumstances. 

The history of the "Child in Society" is interesting though it 
contains many contradictions and turn-abouts. We have no time to go deeper 
into this aspect, but we should realise that in creating the school as a means 
of safeguarding children from the vagaries of society, the pendulum seems to 
have swung too far. This has tended to minimize the functioning of other 
institutions which we know for sure do considerably influence the growth, 
knowledge, skills and aptitudes of all of us. 

Even such great pioneers of modern education as Jean Jacques 
Rousseau began their educational theories that took the child outside all 
entangling social influences - not realising perhaps that they were taking the 
child into society which they had defined for the child themselvesl 

In establishing schools as special institutions of education, they have 
at times become like monasteries and lost touch with the communities they are 
supposed to serve. Mence the spate of educational literature advocating a new 
look at the educational agency called "school" and the need to redefine its 
functions m society. There is no doubt that there are other kinds of knowledge 
which can best be handled in a school. 

The most important tool to use in changing the society's outlook on 
education is the teacher. The teacher must not only be educated in a way that 
prepares him to handle pupils in a school, but must also know how to handle 
and influence the community. Teachers must have a very clear understanding 
of traditional methods of education and must have respect for and be conversant 
with the cultural heritage of the society in which they live and work. 

We at the University of Nairobi are trying in a small way to emphasise 
this new approach in a variety of ways. We have emphasised the study of the 
basic principles and practices of indigenous education in Africa as a basis 
for the evaluation and selection of educational principles that may guide their 
decision making in teaching. 

However, much more than this is required to counter attitudes and 
values which were inculcated by an education system that alienated our people 
from our traditional culture - an attitude of contempt for and indifference to 
it. The Institute of African Studies at the University of Nairobi was established 
to undertake relevant research and to create and increase an awareness of 
and interest in traditional cultural heritage. Great efforts in this direction 
have also been made recently by students and staff through drama both in 
theatres and T.V. and the result is that T.V. viewing has become a great 
pleasure. 

We are attempting to let our prospective teachers have an idea of the 
basic principles and procedures of adult education in the hope that as secondary 
school and college teachers, they will become closely involved in adult 
education programmes whenever possible. 
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We cannot expect the home and the village community to participate 
in the education of children in the modern world if we do not add to their 
stock of wisdom aspects of the changing society they need. We have to alter 
the concept that once children have been sent to school the teachers will do 
everything and that there is nothing in the home or in the community that is of 
educational value. Basically this means in one way developing pride in our 
indigenous culture. 

We must help the adult to appreciate the fact that schooling does not 
mean preparing every child in the primary school to enter a secondary school 
and go to a university. Unless attitudes to education and schooling are changed 
among the adults, we will have a hard task convincing our pupils that not 
everyone needs to go to university and that they should take advantage of 
other available facilities for bettering their knowledge. We must emphasise 
the importance of village polytechnics and institutes of technology, etc. 

Our reward system must also be changed. We do not always reward 
technical skills as much as we do general educational achievements . Our 
salary structure must recognize the importance of technical skills if 
attitudes to technical and manual work are to change. 

The enterprise of education is becoming so huge that some kind of 
specialisation is needed. There is a limit to which an ordinary school teacher 
can be expected to participate in community or out-of-school activiLies . There 
IS a clear area that will take the teacher in the community more directly. The 
extent to which the teacher uses the community as a resource both in human, 
spiritual and material senses will break the walls that have confined the pupils 
to the classroom, giving the impression that education is only received in 
"school buildings". 

Nevertheless, there must be other people who would deal with those 
aspects of schooling which will relieve the teacher of certain of his duties 
and permit him to participate more in the education of young adults . Needed 
are such specialists as teachers of exceptional children, teachers of art, 
home science, traditional culture, music (both modern and traditional), 
psychologists, counsellors and such like. 

The availability of these and other specialists would not necessarily 
mean the teacher would not be involved in these in some way, but it will 
considerably lessen his load in these directions and enable him to participate 
in other school/community activities. 

Management can be such that allows such personnel with specialised 
knowledge to be shared by schools in proximity to each other. Unless this is 
done, we cannot expect either to add to their present load of teaching or to 
participate actively in the improvement of learning and updating of content. 

In a report made for one of the member-states with us today, this 
principle has been recognized thus: 
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" The principles of differentiated staffing and functional 
specialisation shouci be a])plied to school staffing so that 
teachers undertake different and more specialised roles 
and so that different positions of responsibility in schools 
will emerge, and will call for a variety of leadership and 
skills " . ° • 

Further, the report says: 

"The number and type of ancillary staff in all schools 
should be increased with special attention being given 
to such positions as (he school bursar and para- 
professional staff working directly with teachers in the 
classroom and in the design,selection and preparation 
of learning material s , " 7 . 

This kind of approach which recognizes the role of the teacher not 
only as an organizer of learning experiences of pupils in schools but also an 
agent of community development calls for improved school administration and 
management. 

Headmasters need to Ijg given opportunities to acquire the necessary 
administrative and mniiageriol skills that recognize the school or the educationa 
system as an enterprise which calls for considerable knowledge and skills if 
it is to produce the results expected of it. 

Pre-service teacher education, whatever efforts we put into it, does 
not produce accomplished teachers. Nor will it produce accomplished 
administrators in various capacities of the education service. We must indeed 
give some training in educational planning and administration at pre-service 
level. 


The University of Nairobi, recongnising the importance of this aspect 
of training, has created a Department of Educational Administration and 
Curriculum Development which gives training in planning and educational 
administration. The Department has planned for and is willing to provide 
short in-service courses to educational administrators. 

There must bo an elaborate system of in-service training to help our 
educational administrators to meet the growing challenge of educational 
administration. Pre-service introduction to school administration is 
particularly desirable in developing countries where graduates find themselves 
heading secondary schools either directly from the university or within a 
year or two after completing their university education. 


6. N-eal, W. D. and Radford, W. C. "Teachers for Commonwealth Schools", 
in Education News, Vol. 13 No. 11. October, 1972, p. 21 - A report to 
the Australian Government on the organisation of Commonwealth Tcaching 
Service. 

7. Ibid p. 21. 
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Shortage of funds for in-service courses emphasises the need for 
basic pre-service training in educational planning, administration and 
curriculum development. 

Another negative factor is the fact that school organisation can be 
too remote from the schools. Remote control in education is bad. It does not 
allow for effective supervision of the schools. Responsibility must be 
delegated to "people on the spot" so that they can take decision on the 
administration of education in their respective areas. What is more is that 
the whole concept of school inspection and supervision needs to be 
re-examined so that the supervisor can become a great source of advice and 
support to the teacher. He can only do so with training and if the area he 
covers is manageable. 

These, ladies and gentlemen, are salient points, of the steps that 
we should take in order to effect change in our educational system, change 
that remoulds our society, and change that will give our countries a new 
outlook, new hope and new perspective. 

This change calls for the involvement of everybody concerned - the 
teacher, the pupil, the parents, the whole community and the society at large. 
As I said at the onset, we live in a rapidly changing world. Let us all be 
attuned to this change, and help in shaping and guiding the change, so that we 
we may be useful members of the society in which we live. 

1 commend to you these points, hoping that we shall, together discuss 
them and come to a suitable solution to problems that face our countries. 
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THK T?.OLE OF THE TEACHER IN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Professor James W. Greig 

Professor of Education and Coordinator of Graduate Studies 
Faculty of Education, University of Toronto, Canada. 


Introduction 

The fabled Sphinx oi Grecian legend had the annoying custom of 
asking a riddle and then devouring forthwith the wayfarer who had no solution 
to it. Had the Sphinx asked Oedipus the riddle implied in the topic of this 
paper, it would be alive and well today. What the role of the teacher is in 
educational development depends very much upon the answer to another 
question. ^ That is, what is the role of the teacher? I am not at all sure 
that there is much consensus about the present or future role of teachers. 

We are looking at the shape of the future through a glass darkly - a future 
which is moving toward us at a dizzying pace. Of one thing we can be sure, 
the past is not going to be of much assistance to us in formulating what 
teachers must be and do to serve effectively henceforth. Thus, tantalizingly, 
the riddle is presented, but the writer is under no illusion that he will win 
Cleon’s crown. 

The major thesis of this paper is that effective participation by 
teachers in educational development is much more a matter of teacher attitude 
than of teacher knowledge and skill. The expression, professional attitude, 
though much abused by educators, conveys best what 1 have in mind. Not 
until teachers believe that they are professionals and are accorded the rights 
and duties of professionals will they be really free to learn. And freedom to 
learn is what educational development is all about. 

Hindrances to Teacher Participation in Educational Development 

At present classroom teachers play only a minor role in educational 
development. They have never really been expected to participate fully in so 
critical an enterprise as designing learning experiences for their pupils. 

By and large teachers have attempted to carry out the prescriptions of others, 
and pre-service and. in-service training programs have tended to reinforce 
the notion that teachers are interpreters, not originators, of school programs 
and practices. Apparently, the development of educational programs and 
practices requires the kind of expertise that is best acquired by many years 
out of the classroom. 

It is commonly observed that the classroom teacher is the most 
important person in the whole educational process. As the teacher, so goes 
t he school is a cliche in educational circles, and beyond. And yet, the 
typical classroom teacher at all levels (though for different reasons) is 
unequal to his present pedagogical and social responsibilities. ■ He lacks 
fundamental knowledge, has only a superficial understanding of how anyone 
learns anything, and has little capacity for analyzing critically his own 
performance, let alone the performance of his pupils and students.2 He has 
been given a melange of teaching methods and routines by college instmictors 
based chiefly on their own experience, intertwined with conventional wisdom 
and educational m 3 rthology. 

^ In this paper the parameters of educational development are limited to those 
suggested in the Draft Agenda and Draft Annotated Agenda, Commonwealth 
^Q^fg^ence on Teacher Education, 1^73. ' _ _ 

^ f undamental knowledge in the sense of the structure of the discipline, 
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Once in service the classroom, teacher tends to become a mindless 
automaton acted upon by countless 'expert' bureaucrats who presume to know 
what teachers need. The classroom teacher is rarely a self-initiating and 
self-directing professional who acts for himself in the resolution of his own 
problems. 

The incapacity of most classroom teachers to act effectively on 
their own initiative in matters affecting the conditions for learning in their 
own classrooms is the chief obstacle to productive teacher participation in 
educational development, now and in the foreseeable future. 

There are many historical and sociological reasons for the 
professional paralysis which seems to afflict so many otherwise creative 
people. Who becomes a teacher and why he becomes a teacher, and under 
whose auspices he becomes one and continues to be one represent a plethora 
of Gordian knots which this brief paper will not attempt to unravel. However, 
teacher training programs themselves are largely responsible for the 
inferior performance of teachers in today's schools. 1 They have failed 
miserably in setting teachers free from the traps of crippling conformity and 
obsequious practicality. Training programs for teachers tend to perpetuate 
many of the worst aspects of contemporary school education by providing 
experiences which are not only obsolescent but which are theoretically 
indefensible. 

Teacher training programs have failed to recognize and act upon 
individual differences among student teachers; failed to engage student 
teachers in problem-solving activities and experiences related to teaching 
and learning in schools; failed to bring educational theory and practice into 
a S 3 rmbiotic relationship; failed to assist student teachers in developing 
educational models for their own use in planning, constructing, implementing 
and evaluating learning experiences; failed to emphasize the importance of 
self-motivation and self-direction in learning; failed to use effectively the 
understandings, experiences and activities of the teacher training programs 
themselves for the intellectual and personal development of student teachers; 
and failed to encourage student teachers to participate in the learning 
process throughout their own program at the teachers colleges. 

Such a harsh Indictment of training programs may be presumptuous 
on my part but 1 believe there is evidence to support my contentions. 
Educational programs at teachers colleges should represent the best models 
of teaching and learning to be found anywhere throughout the entire school 
system. Unfortunately, this is not often the case. Physician, heal thyself, 
is an Injunction which teachers'colleges and colleges of education would do 
well to take seriously. Here, best does not refer to low staff-student 
ratios, modem and copious physical facilities, or the latest educational 
hardware, but rather to those professional attitudes and practices which 
correspond with the most up-to-date knowledge about teaching and learning 
which we possess. 

Assuming that the failures cited above describe reasonably well the 
conditions which prevail in most teacher training programs and that these 
failures frustrate the development of effective teachers, particularly with 
respect to their role in educations! development, then corrective measures 
are urgently needed in teacher training programs themselves. That is, 
teacher.training programs must become in the truest sense of the expression - 
teacher education programs. Objections will undoubtedly be raised 

1 There is very little reason to dignify most programs for teachers as 
"teacher education" programs. 
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that many of these alleged failures cannot be remedied because of uncontrol¬ 
lable factors. Many student teachers have academic deficiencies which are 
difficult to overcome. AATorlcing conditions in training colleges are far from 
ideal \cith demanding teaching assignments and impossible physical conditions. 
Students are too immature and poorly-motivated or are too old and battle 
weary. Teacher colleges must emphasize practical concerns because 
student teachers want tips and gimmicks to help them survive. Professional 
studies in education have a low payofl in terms of intellectual stimulation, 
excitement and fulfillment. And so on. 

Although such objections should not be dismissed lightly as mere 
rationalizations, it is incumbent upon teachers of teachers to devise ways 
and means of coping with adverse conditions and to practise education 
skilfully in spite of them. If it is impossible to employ sound educational 
principles and practices except in ideal school conditions, then serious 
consideration should be given to disbanding teachers colleges altogether and 
finding an alternate method of conducting pre-service teacher education. 
Otherwise, the Shavian barb that those who cannot teach, teach teachers, 
will continue to nettle. 

Setting Teachers Free 

To retu-rn to my main thesis, until teachers are set free from their 
servility to the educational bureaucracy and capacitated for competent, self- 
initiated action, then their contribution to educational development, 
particularly school program development will be inhibited, 1 And if teachers 
are prevented from full and continuous participation in school program 
development, then our schools will fail to meet adequately the educational 
needs of children in a changing world. 

Throughout the l960's school reform addressed itself to the 
following questions : 

How can school programs be made more relevant to the learnqr? 

How can school programs be individualized? 

How can continuous progress be provided for? 

How can learning outcomes be made more explicit? 

How can school programs inculcate the habit of self-directed 

learning? 

How can a larger measure of integration be achieved among school 

personnel and among school subjects? 

I prefer program development to curriculum development as a generic term 
covering the actlvlttes which result in the creation of learning experiences. 
Assuming that the purpose of educp.tj.on is to h^ri^ng about a discernible change 
in human behaviour as from point ’a' to point 'h' over time, then program 
represents all those activities, experiences and structures between 'a' and 
'b' which were purposely d^slgAed to bring about the behavioural change. 

The time lapse between 'a’ and 'b* can be as small as a few minutes or as 
large as several years. Program development is both the design and the 
implementation of learning experiences or episodes which have been arranged 
to bring about anticipated changes in human behaviour. 
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Taken together, these concerns reflect a dramatic shift away from the 
assumptions underlying traditional education in purpose, form and content. 

In retrospect the l960's will probably be considered a watershed dividing 
between the old and the new in educational development. And in spite of the 
discouragements attending the initial efforts to translate these concerns into 
educational practices there is little likelihood that education in the schools 
will ever revert to its previous mode. 

How is the above discussion about school reform related to the role 
of the teacher in educational development activities? Educational development 
must begin in the teachers' colleges themselves. We must make participation 
in educational development a clear expectation of the teacher's role from the 
beginning his professional experience. The beginning teacher must be 
himself part of a process of self.,renewal, part of a process of developing. 
That IS, teacher education programs must be based upon the concepts inherent 
in the expression, educational development, for the expression implies an 
evolving, continuing process which focusses directly on the point of learning. 


To begin the process of setting teachers free we must find an 
altogether different fulcrum for our teacher education programs. This 
different fulcmun must be a commitment in the programs to learning, rather 
than teaching. And this is more than a semantic difference. In relatively 
static times emphasis on the teacher and teaching met satisfactorily the 
needs of society because a teacher-centred educational system identified well 
with the regular and predictable patterns in human affairs. But a high 
teacher profile means a low learner profile in the schools. And if teachers 
are the primary initiators of school activities, then only reflex responses 
remain for the learners. Fluid times demand less clearly defined formal 
roles and more clearly defined tasks and functions. Intellectual versatility 
and spontaneity are more important than intellectual insularity and linearity 
in an age when solutions are often tentative. 

Teachers colleges must become communities of learners and centres 
for learning. The arbitrary distinction between instructor and instructed 
must be muted. Teacher educators would do well to ponder Nietzsche's 
remark that true educators are liberators. 

Where the Action is 


It is quite astonishing that training programs are so far removed 
from where the action is in education. Lesson plans, subject content, tips 
for teachers, and some gadgetry are acquired in a setting vastly dissimilar 
from the one in which they will be employed. To promote genuine education 
for teachers let the experience of learning itself be the focal point of 
induction into the profession. 

Perhaps we should begin the process of educational development by 
involving the beginning teacher in designing, developing, and implementing 
learning episodes which evolve from interaction with pupils and teachers in 
the school themselves. The creation of learning episodes is probably the 
most vital activity in which any teacher can engage because each learning 
episode is the school's instrument for bringing about changes in human 
behaviour. Moreover, designing learning episodes for children in schools 
unites all of the present elements of training programs in a comprehensive, 
meaningful and practical way. It confronts the designers with problems of 
learning, problems of organization, problems of interpersonal relations, 
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problems of cstabli slung educational priorities, problems of defining learning 
outcomes, problems of logistics and many other basic issues in schools. 
Creating programs 5 large and small, engage the participants in philosophical 
and ethical considcralions within the context of the real world of the school. 

Learning nbouL learning through the production of small and large 
learning episodes involves the participants in a network of activities and 
experiences, all ol which tiller cuornious intellectual challenge and require 
the exercise of the liesl C7''ea(LVG powers and energies of the developers. 

The activities themselves constitute both a rationale and a framework for 
pre-service and in-service educational development. 

The following activities must be rooted in actual school experience, 
growing out of and feeding back into the life of the school; 

Identi fying factors (econo mic, psychologi cal, sociological, 
e tcTJ w^BcnTnflnoncFn~earnIIig in"schbbl ^ ‘ 

Data of these sorts do not need to be organized formally by 
subject discixilines at the beginning. Conditions which either 
facilitate or inhibit Learning in an actual situation are 
commonly within the range of observation. Judgements can 
be formed about their probable effects on learning, and 
appropriate adjustments made in the learning process. 

As teachers gain experience through observation and 
reflection, more, discinlined, formal studios might then be 
advantage ou s. 

Designing simple models of program development 

Teachers should attempt to conceptualize the processes 
involved in bringing the learner and the planned learning 
environment together. Models are useful abstractions for 
Qxprossing the arrangement of and the inter-relationships 
among the elements in this central hinction of the schools 
Developing models from observation and analysis of actual 
school experiences gives the teacher a deeper understanding 
of what is trdciag place in the classroom^ 

Specifying lenriiing outcomes 

Without specifying learning outcomes in advance 3 educators 
and the practice of educatioti become highly suspect, if not 
blatantly fraudulent* Our reluctance to spell out explicitly 
what we are trying to accomplish may be attributed to the 
fact that often we do not really know what we are trying to 
do, except intuitively* Glittering generalities are 
rampant among educators and motherhood statements cover 
the educational landscape like heavy mist* Preparing 
instructional objectives Is difficult, time-consuming labour, 
admittedly not suited equally to every learning situation in 
the classroom, but deserving of far more effort than is 
currently manifested in most schools and classrooms* 

Selecting and organizing subject content 

The question, what knowledge is of most worth, still haunts 
us* Each society must work out its OAvn salvation in this area* 
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Within the guidelines decided upon by a community 
teachers do their job of transmitting subject matter which 
is too often organized simplistically on a "topic-sub-topic- 
detail" schema. Constructing learning episodes, whether 
they be for ten minutes or ten weeks or ten months in 
duration, confronts the designers with the immediate 
problems of selecting and organizing subject content 
related directly to the needs of a particular group of 
learners in an actual on-going learning situation. Under 
such conditions the matter of relevance ceases to be an 
academic question and individual differences becomes a 
dramatic reality. 

Matching learning strategies with learning outcomes 

It is common sense that there is no single best way to bring 
the learner and the learning experience together. One of 
the most significant decisions that designers of learning 
episodes must make is the learning mode or strategy which 
is best suited to bring about the desired objective. 

Devising and employing instructional materials 

In most Instances the best instructional materials are 
not supplied by vendors of books and machines. They are 
near at hand, yet commonly overlooked. Myriads of 
fascinating phenomena are within reach of our ordinary 
senses, waiting to become the critical mass of genuine 
learning. For many years educators have insisted that 
genuine education comes through experience, but we tend 
to resist this idea. Apparently, the immediacy, the 
availability, and the meaningfulness of experience foredooms 
its usefulness in the schools. 

Testing and evaluating production efforts 

Classroom teachers must become researchers, even if it 
is amateur research. Educational development cannot 
progress without an army of front-line research workers. 
Classroom teachers must be the shock troops of educational 
advance through classroom research. 

Some Critical Elements in Educational Development 

X believe the following elements are critical in achieving both short 
and long-term objectives in educational development: 

1. Classroom teachers, beginning and experienced, must be 
given the primary responsibility for educational 
development in the schools. 

2. Constructing learning episodes which are directly 
related to the needs of the learners and the community 
must be the paramount activity. 

3. The subject content required for the production of 
viable learning episodes can be acquired by teachers 
concurrently with program development itself. 
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4. This central activity must be supported by a carefully 
planned learning system for teachers involving 
pertinent reading material, study questions, taped 
discussions, visuals, and so on, for individual and 
group study, 

5. Program teams should consist of college personnel, 
practising teachers and beginning teachers. 

6. Academic specialists in various disciplines should be 
available to the teams on a part-time basis. 

7. The program teams should do most of their work in 
classrooms, schools and teacher centres. 

8. No distinction should be made between educational 
theory and practice. 

9. All participants should be encouraged to think 
aggressively and imaginatively. 

In sum, educational development must take place in schools and classrooms 
with beginning and experienced teachers working together on the creation of 
learning episodes related to the needs of the pupil and community. 

Grassroots Movement Needed in Educational Development 

In recent years large outlays of public and private funds have been 
spent on educational development activities. In the 1960's research and 
development were the twin gods of promise and progress in education. 
Unfortunately for all of us these gods have been a disappointment. Un¬ 
critical devotion, moreover, has been costly in terms of mis-spent funds and 
the present disillusionment on the part of the public and teachers alike. The 
vast outlays of money built a gigantic edifice, replete with clergy and 
liturgy, but empty of converts with conviction. 

Will we ever learn that the important people in the educational 
pTjrramid are at the bottom? Admittedly, university personnel and government 
agencies and agents have a part to play in the process, but the teaching 
fraternity itself must bear the ultimate responsibility for their own and the 
school's development. We must look to teachers organizations for the needed 
initiative in pushing out the boundaries of educational improvement in the 
schools. Teacher power is precisely what we need at this time and one of the 
most hopeful signs in the professionalization of teachers is the development 
of teacher centers in many places. 

Concluding Statement 

Give the teachers a chance to demonstrate what they can do for 
themselves and for the schools. Strengthen the hands of teachers 
organizations so that they can become learning societies in their respective 
communities. Allow the teachers to do the job of developing education which 
other groups have tried to do but with so little success. Oedipus resolved 
the riddle of the Sphinx by relating the riddle to the stages of human 
development. Perhaps the riddle of educational development can be resolved 
by letting teachers walk upright. 
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THE MAKING OF THE TEACHER 


Mr. H. Lionel EIvin 
Director, Institute of Education 
University of London 


If you ask what makes a teacher you are really asking two questions, 
not one, for the word 'makes' is ambiguous. If we ask what makes a man we 
mean, what qualities are distinctive of a man ideally. So we might ask what 
qualities characterise a teacher as we would like him or her to be. But since 
few if any people are born teachers, and we need teachers every year in 
great numbers, then, with whatever human material we have, we do m 
another sense have to 'make' them. That is to say, we have to take a great 
number of young people, some of whom want to teach so much that they would 
not think of doing anything else, some of whom like the thought well enough 
but really see teaching primarily as a way into a more clerkly and respected 
way of life, and some of whom accept it for lack of the opportunity or capacity 
to do anything else. Of these two ways of looking at the subject I shall spend 
most of my time on the second, for this is the problem that concerns all of us 
most pressingly. But I don't think we can consider that task wisely unless we 
first look a little at the subject in the first way. 

1 am not going to spend time drawing a picture of an unreal ideal 
teacher, delightful though that might be . But we do have to have in our minds 
a notion of what makes a good teacher if we are to know what we are doing 
when we select people for recruitment to the profession and if we are to plan 
their education and training in such a way as to bring into operation the 
qualities that in a teacher we think to be the most important. A report on the 
establishment of a medical school in an African university some years ago 
began, 1 am told, with an attempt to answer the question as to what sort of 
professional person was wanted in a dcotor for that country. It was, 1 think, 
a good way to begin. 

It is often supposed that young people go into teaching because, as 
the phrase goes, they 'like children'. This maybe so, but the observation is 
not very sophisticated. If of course you just can't stand them then no doubt 
you are in the wrong job, though there are some teachers who have a marked 
distaste for young children but can be very happy with older ones . What is 
more important than just 'liking' children is satisfaction in being with them 
and feeling that you can be free of their world. With most teachers, however, 
this IS not a matter of simple happiness. It gets modulated in a professional 
way. Just as an actor who tries to live his part every single night he is on 
the stage is almost certain to act badly, so that he has to distance his own 
emotions from the part he is pla 3 T-ng till his professional technique rather 
than his mere emotion is what carries him through, so a teacher needs a 
personal involvement with his class that is professionally distanced and 
modulated. He or she must be personally interested and concerned, but not 
simply - rather, as one might put it, half way between the involvement of a 
parent and that of a doctor. Interest and concern, yes; intense emotional 
involvement, no. 

There is, I believe, something much more profound and much simpler 
about the drive that keeps a teacher going. It is that he just likes teaching. 
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Now you may begin your career because you do; but if you are doing it badly? 
and know you are , your feelings will change. No less important, if you hegm 
by doing it badly and gradually get on top of the job, you may find that you do 
like it much more than you supposed. That is immensely important for those 
of us who are concerned with the training of teachers, and perhaps still more 
^ith their first years in ihe work. 1 would never refuse to admit someone 
yffho told me honestly Lhat he was only mildly interested in being a teacher. 

Xhe numbers who do come in are so large that this is inevitably going to be 
true of a goodish proportion. The point about a good course of professional 
training is that it will get nine persons out of ten professionally interested 
and involved - and the tenth should of course be encouraged to leave. 

I am not psychologist enough to know where the roots of this lie, but 
of the fact there can be no doubt. Nearly every one, in some degree, gets 
pleasure in showing some one else how something can be done, and sharing 
with him some pieces of information that he needs to have. And many people 
do surprise themselves by discovering that they can do this rather well. 

During the last war many people who had not thought of themselves as teachers 
discovered in the Forces that they were rather good at it, if only in showing 
recruits how a machine gun worked. And in the United Kingdom our Emergency 
Teacher Training Scheme after the war owed almost everything, for its 
recruitment, to this kind of discovery. People have this satisfaction, as they 
have the natural skills in it, in different degree^ but very many people do have 
it, and it is what we should build on in teacher-training. A routine and 
stereotyped course of training may kill the interest of the teacher, and just 
leave him or her to kill the interest of their pupils later. The good teacher 
IS like Chaucer's Clet'k of Oxenford (and I don't apologise for the much-used 
quotation) 'and gladly would be lerne , and gladly teche' . 

Not only 'gladly teche' , but also 'gladly lerne' . Even if a teacher 
has rather little knowledge and is perhaps a little vain about it, the vanity 
IS a noble foible . A well-educated man may smile at the traditional village 
schoolteacher. His pride in his modest accomplishments giveshim his moments 
with his young and even with their parents, as Goldsmith observed. 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

That of course was a long time ago. The teacher is no longer one of the two 
or three literate people in the village . His head is expected to carry far 
more now, and indeed does, to say nothing of the heads of our subject 
specialists in the secondary schools. But though you may think me naive 1 
would say that the root of the matter is still the same. At least 1 know it is 
in myself. Like every other teacher 1 am glad that 1 have some knowledge, 
that I have learned something, and 1 find pleasure (at least with those who 
want to learn) in tryang to pass it on. 

The trouble is that the notion is still extant that to teach a teacher 
just needs a kind of stock of learning. He learned it once, and once for all. 
This is not at all what Chaucer described in his Clerk. He would still 'gladly 
lerne'. Now what happens to our teachers when they leave their training 
college or university? I would say, in spite of the quite surprising number 
who do come for in-service courses and try to keep themselves up to date, 
that on the whole there are more who will still gladly teach than there are 
who will still gladly learn. Of course they have to teach. They do not, in 
quite the same sense, have to learn. But if they do not, and if their young 
d-o not see that they are themselves eager to learn, then they will not be the 
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good teachers ve are tr 3 rLn.g to set before us as reasonably attainable models. 
The question we have to ask ourselves is what we can do to make this possible, 
for in the world of today*s schools it can never be easy. 

How far 5 in front of his children, can the teacher carry a demonstra¬ 
tion that he too is a learner? We all know the stock advice. If the teacher 
does not know something about which a child asks a question he should say so 
and add *Let us look it up* or ’Let us do an experiment and find out* . This, 
no douht, IS basically right. But it is not quite as easy in practice as all that. 
A friend of mine tells how he was once visiting a West African school and 
found that the lesson was on the Eskimos (heaven knows why). *Please, sir, 
said a boy, *What do they eat?* ’Bananas*, said that teacher , not batting an 
eyelid. It wasn’t a very inspired guess, but my friend said nothing. After¬ 
wards he did ask the teacher if he really thought Eskimos lived on bananas. 

’No*, said the teacher, *I am sure they don’t. But I didn't know what they did 
live on and I had to say something or I should have lost the respect of the 
class-* 1 expect my friend asked the teacher what respect the class would 
have for him when they found out what an absurdity he had indulged in, but 
my information stops at that point. 

This is rather an extreme story, though the teller of it is a truthful 
man. But there is something to consider here. There is often no shame at all 
in having to admit ignorance of something- But there is a limit, and it is 
rather shameful being caught out in ignorance of something you really ought to 
know- The only remedy, I am afraid, is being sure that you do know what 
you ought to know. If the way a question is put enables you to escape without 
fabricating and at the same time without revealing the fullness of your 
Ignorance, thank your lucky stars, look it up afterwards, and be sure you 
are prepared if the question comes at you more directly next time . 

The point I wish to make is that in some social contexts it is easy to 
admit ignorance and start finding out, whereas in others it is hard. If a 
teacher has been reared on memorised textbooks and been himself the 
prisoner of a routine education he is bound before long to be caught out. 

This is where modern methods, whereby the teacher is the leader of the young 
in discovering things , are such an improvement on the older authoritarian style 
of delivery from the chair- But it is no use supposing that a completely un¬ 
structured question session will do: there will be too many questions to which 
no teacher can know the answer, or quickly find out. 

This leads me to something much more complicated. So far I have 
been dwelling on the simplicities of the subject. 1 do not apologise, for 1 
think these simplicities are at the heart of the matter. But what makes a 
teacher a professional, or if that term is too high, at least a patently trained 
person in his work? However hard it may be to define, a visitor to a class 
(and still more the children or youngsters in it) can detect this almost at once. 

I remember when 1 was in the lower forms of my secondary school during the 
first world war and many teachers were away at the Erotit we had two or three 
elementary teachers in to make up. In those days few secondary school tea¬ 
chers in England (as distinct from elementary school teachers) were pro¬ 
fessionally trained. For part of my time 1 had mathematics teaching from one 
of these untrained masters , a delightful person and a good mathematician. 

The boys who were good at mathematics got along well. The rest of us, myself 
included, got rather stuck- But part of the time we had an elementary school¬ 
teacher who had been trained to teach, and we felt it at once . He probably 
knew less mathematics, hut we learned more. 
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Now in what does the difference lie? In three things, 1 think. First 
the trained teacher has learned how to order his material, to ’programme’ it, 
if you like. This, in the ’micro’ sense, means how to order each lesson or 
learning period; and in the ’macro’ sense how to place itjin relation to his 
knowledge of the stage ol development of the age-group or the individual child. 
Secondly, the trained teacher has learned how to balance his teaching with the 

child’s learning, realising that the teaching is to help the learning to take 
place more effectively. Thirdly, he knows, as the phrase goes, how to 
handle a class. Now the untrained or the half-trained teacher may do all 
these things well, but he has had to learn entirely on the job, and that means 
at his pupils’ expense in the first few years. Being a professional means that 
you can do these things competently, and be felt to be competent in doing them. 

These then are the things 1 would aim at in my ideal, but certainly 
not idealised, teacher, lie should be some one who finds satisfaction in what 
he is doing, because he enjoys passing on what he knows and especially to the 
age group he is teaching, be it very young children or older boys or girls, 
university students or adults in continuing education. He must be some one 
vho has the impulse to go on learning himself, whose own intellectual curiosity 
IS very much alive and who values learning. And he must be a trained person, 
a professional in his work, knowing how to order his material, how to teachit 
in relation to the age-group that he teaches, and able to be in control of the 
situation without being an authoritarian. 

Are these simple aims either too modest on the one hand, or on the 
other too much to expect? I hope you will agree with me that as statements of 
what we want in our teachers they are about right. Now how do we set about 
getting them, ’making' teachers of this kind? 

First we must be realistic enough to recognise that although there 
maybe universal aims there are no universal rules for achieving them. The 
levels from which different countries start are different; the level of education 
from which young men and women enter on their teacher training, the general 
level of further education and professional training existing at present, per¬ 
haps above all the level of financing that can be accepted even by a Finance 
Ministry disposed to be generous to the claims of educational development. Perhaps 
no less important are those differences that come about because some edu¬ 
cational systems are within the broad stream of national consciousness whereas 
in other countries an immense effort has to be made, on the basis of institutions, 
and syllabuses and examinations and modes of practice inherited from alien 
administrations, to transform everything so that it serves the needs of newly 
independent peoples in search both of their own traditional identity and of 
equipment for modern life . 

Nor must we forget what Dr. C .E . Beeby pointed out in his book ’The 
Quality of Education in Developing Countries', that the methods a Ministry 
adopts must vary greatly according to the degree of education and training of 
its teachers. Great devolution, a marked reliance upon the independent initia¬ 
tive ,of teachers, is one thing where they are well-educated and well-trained, 
quite another where in one or both these things the teaching force is seriously 
deficient. The possibilities in teacher training vary no less. Centralised 
support for the teacher in the schools, and training to a recognisable and 
assimilable pattern, are both more necessary in an earlier stage of educational 
development than they need to be later. 
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I am concerned here less •with the quantitati've aspects of educational 
planning than with qualitative factors, but the latter -without the former aviII 
not have very much chance. In general the relating of educational development 
to manpo-wer planning is now seen to be less easy than was uncritically sup¬ 
posed a decade ago. Yet a government can estimate closely enough, in-relation. 
to demographic data, what the potential primary school population will be a few 
years ahead. It should know, again in broad terms, what proportion of that 
population it will be able to get into the primary schools , and then into the 
secondary schools. Given the assumptions it makes about the staff-pupil ratio 
It can afford, it will therefore know nearly enough what number of teachers it 
will need in five years time, and if it makes a ten-year forecast it should not 
be too far out. That means that it should have a reasonably firm basis for 
setting the level of entry to the profession, that is to say (allowing a little for 
wastage) for the size of its student-teacher population in the colleges and uni¬ 
versities. It then has to decide how much of its educational budget to spend 
on teacher training. 

Our chemistry master when I was at school used to say to us in the 
laboratory, 'Take as much of the substance as you think you need, and then pul 
nine-tenths back. My conservative advice to Ministers of Education would be, 
'Set aside as much as you think proper for teacher training, and then add at 
least one-tenth'. 

I know that you cannot ignore the pressures to get into school, the need for 
buildings, the salary claims of existing teachers, and so on. But if the 
quality of what is done is really going to improve teacher-training is the key 
to everything. You can have your reports on curriculum development, and 
they may be very wise reports, but if you do not have teachers trained to 
carry these reforms into action you have wasted your money. 

When a decision has been made as to how much is needed and how 
much Can be spent on teacher training important policy decisions have io be 
made as to how to allocate it. The first of these concerns the two related 
questions of the length of time for initial training and the role of in-service 
training. In countries where any serious number of practising teachers have 
not had training at all there must obviously be in-service training, either 
while they are in post or by seconding them for a period (or by a mixture of 
both), as a purely remedial measure. Where initial training has been of the 
skimpiest the same argument applies, in only somewhat less degree. Beyond 
this, wherever a changed curriculum is proposed or new methods are being 
introduced there must be training to do this. 1 know how important serious 

initial training can be, but in situations of urgency like those 1 am describing 
in-service courses are even more important. 

Nevertheless it is initial training that sets the patterns of 
professional thinking and behaviour for the teacher. What can be done in 
initial training to make the kind of teacher I have described? 

First a word about selection. If the problem is thattoo few young 
people want to take up teaching then there is one problem - and a government 
had better consider an all round and significant increase in salaries as the 
first sensible step to meet it. But I suppose that in most countries there is 
a greater number of candidates to enter teacher training than there are 
places, and some sort of selection must take place. On what criteria? 
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A common statement is that a teacher should have carried his own 
education at least one stage further than the stage at which he will teach. 

The primary school teacher should have had at least lower secondary school 
education, the upper secondary school teacher complete secondary education, 
and the upper secondary teacher a university education or its near 
equivalent. This is not too bad a working rule. But should one think of a 
high qualification in previous education (in the sense of a high pass at the 
agreed stage) or only of a minimum hurdle, leaving other factors to count 
more once this has been achieved? I am frankly in favour of the second policy, 
strong as I am in my desire that teachers should be educated persons. I say 
this for two reasons. In the first place I have a very imperfect faith in our 
examinations as measures either of present intellectual ability or still more 
of capacity for future intellectual growth. They are not to be ignored, but 
1 am certain that in piractically all respects we place a faith in them that 
is excessive. Secondly, 1 am sure that many more things are necessary in 
a teacher than his own acquired knowledge, important though this is. In the 
higher reaches of the secondary school, and of course at the university, 
it is a great thing for a young man or woman to come into regular contact 
with a first-rate mind. But in general in our education systems It is 
frequently the case that a man or woman with a certain level of academic 
achievement (as we measure these things formally) may become a better 
teacher than an apparently more brilliant perso-n whose temperament, 
sympathies and devotion are less appropriate to teaching. 1 repeat, I 
am not asking for an uneducated profession. We commonly draw on the top 
twenty-five per cent, if you judge by measured intelligence quotients, for 

our teachers, and 1 am simply saying that I would not worry if a candidate 
were at the twenty per cent level rather than the fifteen per cent level if in 
terms of his or her other qualities it looked pretty certain that he would make 
a better teacher. Who knows? At the end of his initial training, to say 
nothing of later in life, he may well have outstripped in intellectual 
achievement and vitality the person who was placed above him at the age of 
eighteen. 


How are we to judge these other qualities? There are apitude and 
personality tests, and if they were available I would be willing to use them 
with a certain caution. In the end I suspect that we shall not easily find 
a substitute for skilled personal judgment by the authorities of the admitting 
institution. This must of course be as objective as possible, and it ought 
to be a judgment by more than one person. It should be supported by such 
evidence as there is, not least from the candidate's own teachers. If he or 
she has been active in quasi-Leaching situations, in certain kinds of community 
service, for instance, that will he relevant. If (as is not so uncommon) he 
has already tried his hand at teaching in an auxiliary way and has taken to 
it that IS the best evidence of all. 

I emphasise this point about other qualities because 1 have often 
come across cases of people who have taught, and by all the evidence taught 
well for a number of years in situations where a.training qualification was not 
compulsory. Then, as in the United Kingdom, it becomes compulsory, and 
the teacher is driven out or reduced to ill-paid auxiliary work. I am thinking 
of some infant teachers or of teachers of art or music in particular. Some¬ 
times they cannot match up to the formal academic requirements. 1 suppose 

it has to be so. No responsible person could oppose the movement to insist 
increasingly on a proper training; yet there have been hard cases and 
losses of good people to the schools. It is not just 'O' and 'A' levels that 
make a teacher, and I often wish that we had been a little more flexible. 
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Well, we have our successful entrants. What do we do with them, 
and what should we do with them, in their course of initial training? 

Obviously, several things have to go on together. If the entrant already has 
a university degree we shall not be concerned (in theory at least) with his 
continuing education. We assume, charitably it may be , that he has the 
history or the mathematics or whatever it is that he needs to teach, and our 
problem will be to help him to teach what he already knows. But for the great 
majority of intending teachers , who go to college from school rather than 
from the university, this is 't so, and we have to continue their own 
education while at the same time giving them professional training. How 
can we do this, for the double task is obviously not easy? 

One thing you need is time. When the total length of the training 
course in England was extended from two years to three nearly every one saw 
this as an opportunity to make the training colleges more genuinely educational 
places. There are so many things that a new teacher is expected to know 
and to be able to do on his first day in school that his own education gets 
crowded out if you are ruthlessly pressed for time. 1 still think that, even 
in our relatively favoured circumstances, we do badly in this in my own 
country. Eew of our colleges give (or perhaps 1 should say more fairly are 
able to give) genuine higher education as 1 understand it. To me this means 
the ability to tackle a problem hard, with the resources that libraries and 
laboratories give you and with help and advice, but basically on your own. 
And, secondly it means developing the interests and tastes of a civilised man 
or woman. This means having time through the week to tackle a problem that 

excites and interests you; going hard at perhaps the master-work on the 
subject, reading it right through, making notes as you go, really knowing 
what it says and what you think about it when you have finished; it means 
knowing how to go to the library not to read through but to tear the heart out 
of or read in the relevant parts half a dozen books that bear on the same 
subject; it means writing down systematically your own account of the 
problem with which you are involved; and lastly it means arguing your case 
with your tutors and fellow students interested in the same thing. And, 
when you have done this, it means putting it aside and enjoying other 
activities, from good talk to music or games, and seeing it all in a setting of 
civilised tastes, and humane humour. Give me the young man or woman 
willing to work (that is the one essential condition) and who did not have 
a strikingly good examination career at school, and I will help him or her to 
become a better educated person than your better coached schoolboy who 
merely repeats routines at the college or university level. 

The old Oxbridge ideal, you may say? Well, none the worse for 
that. But although you do need some resources, libraries, laboratories, 
above all enough people on your staff, you emphatically do not need all the 
plush facilities before you can start. It depends chiefly on what you think 
is needed to make an educated man or woman. If this concept were firmly 
understood there is no reason at all why teachers colleges should not come 
much nearer to giving us educated teachers than they do. You have to free 
their staff from a lot of shackles first, and then they have to take an initiative 
that they must be ready, indeed zealous, to take. 

To go into detail in a conference from many different countries 
would be more perplexing than helpful. But I will make one generalisation. 
There is no need - as is still largely the case in the United Kingdom - to 
make such a formal separation between professional education and training 
and what is quaintly called 'education for one's own personal sake'. The two 
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can be brought together much more happily than they are now. But of course 
that means re-casting a syllabus or two, and overturning a time-table or 
two, and these things we know are too often almost sacred to those who 
drew them up years ago. 

Now we come to the more strictly professional part of the course, 
and here too there are problems that no country yet has satisfactorily 
solved. The great question is over the relation of theory to practice. 

This is commonly misunderstood because too few people have thought out 
what they mean by 'theory' in a course of preparation for a profession. It 
can mean two different, but related things. Education is an applied field 
of study, and the word 'theory''is applied to the subjects of study that are 
logically basic to it: psychology, sociology, philosophy, and history. 

In the second place it means any body of provisionally accepted hypotheses, 
drawn from the basic disciplines and from experience, that relates to 
an educational activity, whether it be the maintenance of discipline, learning 
to read or the curriculum. (This, it will be noted, is not 'theory' in the 
sense in which that word is used in the sciences, meaning a summation of 
particular data, giving them the force of a generalisation, as in the theory 
of evolution, the atomic theory and so on; it is rather what has been called 
'working theory' , a framework of concepts which enables you to understand 
better what you have to do.) 

There can be no doubt about two things in relation to 'theory' 
in the first of these two senses. First, that in the time at our disposal 
for the initial training of teachers we cannot make them into real philosophers, 
psychologists, sociologists and educational historians. What we can do, 
and all that we can do, is to show them what light can be thrown on education 
and the work of the teacher by these disciplines. If a teacher talks about 
equality in education, or the rights of children or parents, or the basis 
of his authority, he ought to know what philosophers have said about the 
meanings of these terms. If he wants his teaching to be suited to his pupils 
he must know something about the intellectual and moral development of 
children, as the psychologists have studied it - to say nothing of the tests 
they have devised. If he wants to understand the school in its social 
setting he must know something of the study of the school and society by 
sociologists. He will not be table to go far in any of these studies, and 
probably the best kind of course is one that is centred on the actual problems 
of the school and the classroom rather than a potted version of a general 
course in each of the disciplines. But without something of this the teacher 
will never understand what he is doing. 

In the second sense 'theory' is necessary to give the new teacher 
a framework of ideas without which he will flounder in his practice. They 
are not final truths, but reasonably well-based working assumptions. It is 
of no use saying, for instance, 'Forget all that theory, just train teachers 
to teach children how to read' (or whatever it may be). There is no one 
method of teaching reading. There is no one cause for failure to learn to 
read. A teacher has to be prepared to deal with a whole series of problems 
that may arise when Johnny can't read. The explanation may be physical, 
poor eyesight or defective hearing. The materials may be unsuitable to his 
age and interests. There may be emotional disturbance. As soon as you 
begin to analyse these situations you are in the realm of working 'theory' . 

If you say 'Throw theory out of the window' you are asking for a teacher 
who does not think about what he is doing, and you are leaving him to fail 
m his work. 
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But how do you blend this theory with practice? Not in an arid 
textbook way, but by relating the theory and the practice to each other at 
every conceivable point. What the student does or fails to do in his 
practice teaching, what he notices in the classroom or the school or the 
neighbourhood, should lead as directly as possible to what has been said 
or written about such experiences; and what is read by the student should 
similarly relate at every possible point to these experiences in the school. 

The tutor should be with the student frequently in his practice school - if he 
has a video tape of a lesson, better still - and should take up his experience 
and comment on it in this way. To be in charge of a class alone can be a 
traumatic experience. If it is not to be, the practice teaching, with help 
if necessary at hand, is indispensable. It is here that the student really 
does discover whether he is likely to find teaching satisfying or not, and 
whether he is or is not likely to make a good teacher. 

When the initial training is over can any one say that now we have 
'made' a teacher? Only in the rarest examples. Teachers tell me that they 
did not feel they could get reasonably on top of their job for perhaps as long 
as five years after starting. The first year of experience is very important, 
therefore, and it is absolutely wrong (though it happens) to give the new 
recruit the largest or most difficult class, or indeed to give him as full a 
time table as the rest. This is an 'induction' year, and the school 
(especially his head teacher and senior colleagues) have a great deal to teach 
him that he could not have learned in his initial training. And, as I said 
earlier, refresher courses (both in content and method) will be necessary 
all the way through his career. 


Well, now perhaps we can say we have 'made' our teacher. He 
finds his work satisfying, he knows he stands for knowledge and against 
Ignorance in the community, he continues learning himself, he really is 
a professional person. Tills is not just an idealised picture. There are 
many teachers in our countries who do come pretty near to this ideal. 
And, alas great numbers that do not. When we have so improved the 
education and training of teachers that there are few of the latter left 
and the average comes reasonably near to what 1 have described, there is 
one thing that society should remember- If you have a man or a woman, 
educated and trained well enough to look after your children like this , 
then the least you can do is to pay him a living wage. 
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THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 


Dr. James A. Maraj 

Assistant Commonwealth Secretary-General 


Much thought has been given in recent years to the elusive concept of 
quality in education and how this can be achieved. Beeby and others have 
asserted, with reason, that quality in education depends largely on the 
quality of teachers, but this observation has not been extended to the 
proposition that quality teachers emerge from institutions where high 
quality teacher educators are to be found. Indeed, it is frequently argued 
that some of the most effective teachers achieve their success despite the 
influence of their colleges and their tutors . 

But while the guerilla warfare continues between schools and colleges, 
with the schools criticising the operation given to student teachers, and 
the relevance and usefulness of the work of teacher educators, there is 
evidence to suggest that serious efforts are being made in several countries 
to upgrade the quality of teacher educators . This is being done with faith 
and with the hope that if more competent teacher .educators are provided, 
the quality of teaching in schools will improve. It is recognised, of course, 
that improvements will have to be made on several fronts simultaneously, 
if quality teaching is to take place, and where the desired results are not 
obtained, it is with charity, perhaps, that the accusing finger i^ pointed 
in other directions. Nonetheless, it is firmly believed that one crucial 
factor in the total effort is the teacher of teachers. 

It IS common knowledge that there is considerable uncertainty about 
the content and methodology which would be most valuable for training 
teachers . The uncertainty increases significantly when an attempt is made 
to consider how teacher educators should be prepared . It is true that here 
and there a glimmer of light breaks through but to the best of my knowledge, 
no taxonomy exists of the skills, knowledge, attitudes, dispositions and 
attributes which characterise successful teacher educators. This is not to 
suggest that a definitive txonomy is desirable or even possible, and the 
various "mixes" seen among those deemed to be successful are quite 
astounding, but there could be value in attempting to identify some of the 
basic "talents” and qualities, so that where these can be developed through 
specific form.s of training or experience or exposure, they might be provided 
for. 1 shall return to this later but for the present it may be useful to 
consider whom we are talking about when we refer to the teacher educator. 

The annotated agenda refers to the following groups: 

(1) Those concerned with the teaching of academic knowledge and 
skills relevant to specific subjects in the school curriculum; 

(2) Those concerned with theoretical issues related to learning and 
teaching, e.g. child development, sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, etc.; 

(3) Those concerned with the more strictly professional knowledge 
and skills of the teacher; 
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(4) Those concerned with the organisation and administration of 
programmes of teacher education. 

Whereas the first three groups relate more directly to institutions 
where teachers are prepared, the fourth suggests the inclusion of 
educational personnel who may be involved from outside the institutions, as 
it were, that is, from Ministries, Curriculum Development Centres, the 
Inspectorate, and so on. It is clear that the title "teacher educator" 
cannot be restricted to the tutorial staff of teacher education establishments, 
although for purposes of discussion it may be useful to consider such 
personnel separately, since they probably constitute the largest number of 
those directly involved. The convenience suggested for discussion purposes, 
however, does not gainsay the fact that all teacher educators need to 
appreciate the totality of the situation, to have an overview and a clear 
understanding of what are the objectives of the whole teacher education 
programme. Too often, it is the absence of this perspective which gives 
rise to distortions induced by sectoral or vested interests . 

Students in training, not infrequently, have to learn the ''zig-zag" 
dance, if they are to survive, and in responding to the music it is often the 
loudest beat that they react to rather than the most tuneful. If orchestration 
is in fact to be accomplished and if the students are to experience a 
rhythmic development, it is essential that the band of musicians should keep 
their eyes on the overall score and that at times they should practise and 
rehearse together. They should all be able to read and understand at least 
the rudiments of music '. Regrettably, too many are prepared only to play 
"by ear" and, if things do not quite work out, there is nothing of a really 
fundamental nature on which to fall back. 

In addition to a general awareness of the overall task and what the 
teacher education programmes are about, then, teacher educators need to 
have increased sensitivity to the ways in which the tasks of teacher 
education differ from those which they have been performing in other sectors 
of the educational service. This is equally valid whether they come into 
teacher education from primary schools or secondary schools, from 
headships, from the inspectorate, from Lhe staff of universities, or elsewhere. 
There is no doubt that there will be much in their previous backgrounds 
that will be of use but the way in which this is utilised is extremely important. 
New styles will have to be adopted in most cases, and a reappraisal of one's 
role IS absolutely essential. It might well he that in certain situations 
the adaptation required is too great and serious personality problems may 
arise. In this connection it might he worth examining whether for some 
individuals prolonged service in a particular position may not increase the 
difficulty when the time comes for them to make radical adjustments. 

One of the most important areas of adjustment relates to the situation 
whereby those to he taught are adults, at different stages of maturity and 
sometimes from a very wide variety of backgrounds. Most of those new 
to teacher education have had experience in dealing with children or 
adolescents. Several move from a position of dominance and authority to 
a situation of equals, partners and colleagues; from a position of having 
answers to one of having to learn what questions to ask. 

There are indeed several important considerations which it may he 
worth exploring in connection with those who are new to the teacher 
education scene. If it is assumed, as it usually is, that hy and large, such 
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and some teaching experience^ it still remains to be decided whether this is 
adequate5 even at the start. Is a formal professional course necessary? 

In many places, it is believed that a degree plus a professional course in 
education and, as a bonus, some teaching experience, is an adequate 
"package^’ of training and experience. Perhaps it would be useful to 
remember that the professional course referred to is usually an initial 
course of training as a teacher and that, whereas it may be appropriate for 
primary and possibly secondary schools (depending on its original 
design), it does not constitute even an initial course for work in teacher 
training institutions. One does not doubt its value and the fact that it may 
provide some insights into the teaching-learning processes but it appears 
to me that much more is required and that what is required is of a different 
nature. 

Earlier in the paper I referred to some skills, knowledges, attributes, 
etc., which teacher educators should have. Perhaps some of these can now 
be considered. 

The new tutor is unlikely to be familiar with the particular techniques 
which are approppnate for educating adults . He might well be faced with 
the difficult problem of trying to effect a degree of reconciliation between 
the manner in which he teaches his students and the way he wants them to 
teach their pupils - If he treats the students as youngsters, they may resent 
it, so he treats them as adults and encourages them to handle children 
differently. The power of imitation', however, is great and the new tutor 
walks a tight^-rope in this area . 

In so far as '"human relations" skills are concerned, he is also 
likely to be somewhat inadequate, especially if he comes directly from the 
school system. Some of the principles of group dynamics should be 
studied and an understanding of the interests, needs and aspirations ? 
of his students - especially in the light of the societal changes impinging 
on them - would be invaluable. 

Whereas he might not have been secure in his own knowledge of a 
particular field and was not strongly motivated to go deeper into it, in his 
new role he will certainly have to do so and to demonstrate his interest 
in continuing to grow in scholarship. He should also be assisted in 
seeking and finding links between subject matter and method and he ought 
to have a systematic introduction to the best in theory and practice. In 
many ways, he should be discovering a new zest for learning and he should 
be able to communicate his enthusiasm to his students. 

The new tutor will also need to develop an understanding of how 
integration is effected within the system and of the relationships between 
central government local authorities, the inspectorate, social and community 
workers, and so cn. But this must reach beyond knowing, he must be 
assisted to interact with each and to tap the wide variety of resources 
available among such groups in enhancing his performance as a teacher 
educator. 

The new tutor must also come to appreciate that he will be expected 
to function in various roles, for example as a lecturer, a guide, an 
initiator, a collaborator, a supervisor, an assessor or a listener. 

Each of these will demand different skills , techniques and attitudes and 
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although it would not be reasonable to expect mastery in each role5 he 
should, at least, have recognised the differences and acquired some of the 
basic techniques required for discharging them with some measure of 
competence and confidence. 

One of the areas in which many new tutors appear to be weakest is 
what can loosely be called educational investigation and research. Teacher 
education establishments should be places of experimentation and innovation^ 
and all tutors should have an orientation and a commitment to this sort of 
activity. While it is not anticipated that all will engage in high level 
research, each tutor should be equipped with the fundamentals of measurement 
and evaluation and some of the basic techniques which are applicable in the 
social sciences. In my view, this is a most important requirement, for if 
they are unable to evaluate their own efforts in a systematic way it would 
be difficult for them to communicate to the students either the skills or the 
spirit and their leaching can easily degenerate into a conservative, if not 
dogmatic, type of operation. In the same way that an unexamined life may 
lead nowhere, unevaluated practices may result in sterility. 

So far attention has been drawn to some competencies and attributes 
which those who are new to teacher education should have if they are to 
cope. Not all who are recruited will require additional training or 
experience in each diiiLension, however, for in a system where there is a 
well-structured in-service programme for teachers, some new tutors would 
enter teacher training institutions when they were further along the 
continuum, as it were. Indeed, there have been situations in some countries 
where the trainees have been further along the continuum of professional 
growth than tutors who, for a variety of reasons, joined the staff through 
different routes . 

Such situations raise two issues. First, should people be allowed to 
practise as teacher educators before they have had at least an orientation 
course? Secondly, should there be a variety of orientation courses for new 
tutors who enter from different points in the professional continuum? 1 am 
inclined to the view that no one should begin to function as a tutor until he 
has had at least an orientation course including some of the elements 
mentioned earlier. In the structuring of the orientation courses, it would 
also be useful to offer differentiated programme which take cognisance of 
the professional experience of the prospective tutors, thus highlighting 
individual differences and the need to take the concept seriously - not 
merely talk about it. 

Perhaps at this stage a comment on professional experience may not 
be inappropriate, In many countries experience is often equated with years 
of service. While not wishing to minimize the importance and value of the 
passing years and their mellowing influence, ten years* experience m some 
situations can well be one year’s experience ten times over. A variety of 
experiences within education and related services, while not totalling a 

number of years, may be even more important, especially for teacher 
educators in rapidly changing societies , The practice of appointing to 
teacher training establishments the so-called very ’’experienced" may need 
to be re-examined in this light. 

An attempt has been made to consider some of the professional skills 
and experiences which teacher educators appear to need and attention has 
been focussed on new tutors and their orientation. But orientation is not 
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enough. The continuing professional growth of the teacher educators 
must also he considered. 

There are not many well-known courses for those who have done a 
degree and possibly an initial professional course and who wish to pursue 
studies that would equip them to teach in teacher training establishments. 

Some people in this situation proceed to do higher degrees, many of which, 
by their very structure, are not likely to meet the real need. In those 
systems where some higher degrees include some course work, there are 
certain electives which could provide relevant foundations. On the whole, 
however, the situation is not a very satisfactory one for the developing 
countries particularly, and prospective teacher educators may be better 
served by selecting from the available courses those elements which are 
likely to be of most use. This may mean that they would not follow any 
single programme fully, but by the careful selection of specific elements and' 
the variety of the experiences gained, perhaps a more adequate preparation 
which result. While the issue of qualification will no doubt arise, there 
may be ways of coping with this and there may be merit in examining how some 
current scholarship programme intended for teacher educators may be 
made more flexible to accommodate the model described. It should be pointed 
out here that this is not a substitute for well-designed courses specially 
prepared for teacher educators and established in particular institutions 
possibly at a regional level. 

Turning to the continuing professional growth of teacher educators, 
it should be noted that the need exists whether tutors have had intensive 
pre-service training or orientation courses, including the elements referred 
to previously. The "not so new" tutors will require strengthening in 
particular aspects and much of this can probably be provided locally or 
through short courses abroad, but apart altogether from the range of 
in-service offerings, professional growth can be enhanced by arranging for 
closer interaction between teacher educators and the inspectorate. These 
are two of the main groups concerned with ensuring that educational 
development takes place along the agreed lines and in many places it is 
particularly striking that there is very little contact between them. The 
interchangeability of tutors and inspectors should be encouraged, even for 
short periods, and each should also return from time to time to the 
schoolroom so as to keep in touch with the realities . 

Throughout this paper the focus has been on the teacher educator's 
concern with schooling and the improvement of the quality of teaching 
within the formal system. Some thought must now be given to his role in 
the non-formal or out-of-school area. In many countries the teacher coming 
out of the training institution will be expected not only to perform 
competently within the classroom hut to participate in a wide range of 
activities that relate to the life of the community. His training must enable 
him to perform this role as well and he will need to have more than a few 
ideas for carrying out certain activities. His training will have to make 
him aware of the sociological context within which he is operating and 
give him the tools further to analyse the community so that he might 
better serve it, with a clearer understanding of the social milieu and his 
expected role. This has implications for the teacher educator, too, for 
unless he can help his students to see themselves not only as clasroom 
practitioners but as teachers in a wider sense, and possibly as leaders, 
especially in the non-formal area, he would not have done the job really 
well,It is a tall order but not one that he can neglect. 
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At the beginning of this paper I indicated that uncertainty about the 
content and methods as these relate to the preparation of teacher educators 
was of no mean order. 1 have highlighted certain aspects and attempted 
to elucidate them so that, in given circumstances, they may be more 
readily tackled and, hopefully, resolved. But I have also omitted many whicl 
partly for reasons of time and partly because of my own inadequacies, 

I did not attempt to treat even cursorily. I am sure that you would wish to 
give consideration to them and it is in the hope thaL they may be taken up 
in the discussions that 1 now wish to refer briefly to a few of them . 

In many countries, staff for teacher training institutions is being 
sought from the same pool that supplies the universities and other 
tertiary level institutions , government agencies , and others . The quality 
of most of those "left over" and who make their way into teacher training 
IS not particularly high and although many may have the basic academic 
qualifications, and even some professional experience, the personal 
qualities which appear necessary among teacher educators are not often in 
evidence. In such circumstances, any training programmes which may be 
developed should seek to compensate where possible. 

Another matter worth noting is concerned with part-tim.e tutors , 
particularly in small colleges. Many of the part-timers are specialists 
who have some responsibility in another part of the education-system. 

Where this is the case, the work in the training establishment and that 
in the schools can be more readily articulated but it should be remembered 
that many of these part-timers also need to have the overview and an 
appreciation of what the whole training programme is all about and it would 
be useful for them to be oriented and, as far as possible, integrated into 
the institution's staffing. 

In most teacher training programmes , arrangements are made for 
resource people from other services and agencies to participate in the 
work. Some of this is ad hoc and in many cases the real potential remains 
unrealised. It may be useful to adopt a more systematic programming and 
where possible use a team approach so that the inter-relationships are 
more clearly seen rather than merely have visitors talk about what they 
do in their own field, useful as this might be. 

Another aspect of the operations in teacher training institutions which 
probably merits discussion concerns the use of the institution's staff as a 
team. Only infrequently do we find a thematic approach being adopted in 
which several members of staff combine their talents in bringing to bear 
on a particular subject or topic their respective disciplines and 
orientations . Many, many students leave their training institution with a 
fair amount of knowledge in a variety of fields, but a great deal of this 
remains discrete and compartmentalised. Perhaps the approach 
described will help them, as well as the tutors concerned, to see more 
easily the wholeness of the experience and the inter-relationships which 
exist. It is recognised that many tutors resist such operational styles • 
but the resistance often stems from insecurity and, while it will 

undoubtedly take time, it could be introduced into orientation courses and 
systematically worked at. 

Within recent times many more universities have begun to organise 
in-service courses for their staff in an effort to improve the quality of 
teac ing. ore institutions concerned with. teach.Gr preparation should do 
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likewise and it would be of considerable interest to see what is included 
111 both cases in the various courses which are organised. The perceptions 
of what will lead to iirproved practice might be a good project on which to 
embark. If may also be of interest to examine the role which Faculties 
of EducaLion are playing in both the formulation and the implementation 
of such courses . 

Whatever we do, however, in our attempts to improve the quality of 
teacher educators and their competence, let it be remembered that at the 
heart of the matter lies the image which is held of the teacher educator, 
by the universities if he happens to be at a college, by the Ministry if 
he IS in either university or college,by the inspectorate, by professional 
bodies, and so on. Allied to this is the image which he has of himself and 
how he stands in relation to others engaged in the total educational effort. 
While his training may help him to clarify his own image of himself and to 
increase his competence, the way that he is perceived by others will 
influence his motivations and the way he carries out his crucial and 
demanding job. 

It will be appreciated that I have not interpreted a lead paper to be one 
that points the way. Rather I have regarded it as of having value only in as 
far as it provides a framework within which discussions may enlighten the 
paths along which we can possibly travel. 
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THE COSTS OF EDUCATION AHD THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Dr. iVialcoltn S. Adiseshiah 
Director, V.adras Institute of Development Studies 


The Costs of Education : 

Within the financial frame of the educational enterprise, 
distinctions must he made between educational investment, educational 
expenditures and education costs. In the educational enterprise, there are 
also incomes comparable to those of other business undertakings, though 
such educational incomes are not the subject of analysis in this note. 

Investment : Investment in education is the global resources from 
the State'J foreign aid, non-governmental bodies and individual citizens 
put into the educational enterprise. It is usually expressed as a percentage 
of the Gross National Product (GNP) as a post hoc exercise, as an instrument 
for analysing and regulating intersectoral allocations within a national plan, 
as a means for inter-country comparisons of the comparative educational 
effort, and as a norm or desirable target of the educational contribution to 
national development. Most of the affluent countries are investing well above 
6 per cent of their GNP in education. The developing countries who started 
the sixties with around 3 per cent of their GNP invested in education have 
now moved up to 4 to 5 per cent. In terms of the proportion of the State 
budget allocated to education, the sixties have averaged a 13-15 per cent 
increase in such allocation. This investment approach to educational outlays 
IS basically sound, as it is a reminder that educated and trained persons are 
a production factor like physical capital, that they are a produced means of 
production and that the economic and social machine cannot run without this 
human capital, any more than it can without land, water, machines and 
other inputs. This argues that more of a place should be given to the norm 
or target aspect of educational investment in national development than 
planners are willing or accustomed to give. The use of the investment tool 
expressed as a percentage of GNP for inter-country comparison purposes 
involves using the correction formula for distortions introduced by unreliable 
or incomplete statistics, the exchange rate unrealities and the differing stages 
of national development that each country represents. On the other hand its 
use in inter-sectoral comparisons within a country's economy raises sharply 
the question as to whether a straight unilinear increase of educational 
investment in the seventies based on the justified trend of the sixties will 
make for national development or whether it will act as a bottleneck to such 
development. In my own State In India, the education sector of the twelve 
year perspective Plan has some prophetic words on this point; '"The State 
of Tamil Nadu has increased its education budget from Rs.lSO millions in 
1961 to Rs .890 millions in 1972, entailing a rate of increase of over 45 per 
cent per annum, while the State Net Domestic Product increased at a 
compound rate of 3.5 per cent over the same period. The State cannot 
continue this rate of educational investment over the Perspective Plan period 
without education becoming a constraint on development. " In fact all evidence 
that we have at hand points to a slowing down in the past rates of increase. 
The UNESCO Education Commission points to the fall in the rate of increase 
of education allocation for 1967-68 compared with the mean annual increase 
rate for the period 1960-68, to 9.2 from 10.0 in Africa, 10.8 from 11.3 in 
Eatin America, and 12.1 from 14.1 in Asia. The moral of this declining 
current and future trend in educational investments in the poor countries is 
the need to assess carefully our educational cost structure and redeploy our 
expenditures in order to move towards a low cost and increasingly productive 
structure. 
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Expenditures : Expenditures in education refer to the resources 
into and out of the education sector and are the financial tool that 
governments and ministries of education are most familiar with- Expenditures 
are usually divided into capital and recurrent, into direct and indirect and 
by level and form- The particular expenditure classification adopted is 
empirical, based on history and experience and is usually a part of the 
country's accounting conventions. One country may class libraries under 
capital? another recurrent. Research, inspection and evaluation costs are 
in some cases classed under direct expenditures and in other under indirect. 
Accounting conventions usually place the retirement benefits to be paid during 
the year to retired education staff under recurrent and direct and indirect 
expenditures 5 while that relating to those in service is not included under 
any item. Similarly replacement of furniture and equipment appears under 
recurring and direct and indirect expenditures as do maintenance of and 
repair of buildings and equipment. But the depreciation charges for the 
latter group usually appear nowhere. Capital expenditures usually cover the 
expenditures on land, survey and design charges, the expenses of buildings 
anri works and all durable furniture and equipment. 


These classifications are used in public expenditures on education. 

That is, they refer usually only to the expenditures incurred by State through 
the Ministry of Education. And in this regard the ministry is required to 
compute the public expenditure trend for five or six years ahead to fit into 
the medium term plan of the country. Eor such computational purposes, 
simple formulae are usually adopted. One such is to establish the expend!^ 
tiire per pupil at each level of education, which would be a function of the 
average annual salary of a teacher (a\ the pupil teache-^ ratio (tl, and the 
expenditure on all non-teacher items expressed as a percentages of the 
average annual salary of a teacher (r), so that the expenditure per pupil ^ aCl+rT 
The total exx:>Gnditure for any year would then be the sum of the enrolment ^ 
multiplied by the per student expenditure for each level and type.. In using 
formulae like this to compute future public educational expenditures, allowance 
must be made for changes in prices and changes in each of the quantities 
used in the formula. This latter group of changes - increase in teachers' 
salaries and retirement benefits, larger school meals, changes in text books 
and equipment, and the teacher pupil ratio - is in one sense given and in 
another represents alternatives between which deliberate choices can be 
made in determining the quantum of future expenditures- Eor the State 
education budget in any given year, however, these elaborate calculations 
are not necessary in establishing the various expenditure heads. Erom one 
educational year to the next the expenditures are committed for the most 
part - 90 to 95 per cent - for teachers, maintenance of building and equip¬ 
ment, mid-day meals, transport, inspection and teacher training, so that it 
is only with regard to 5-10 per cent of the estimates of expenditures that 
there are some limited choices for variations or innovations available to the 
authority. It is therefore essential that public educational expenditures 
should be planned for fairly long periods of time - well beyond the normal 
medium term state plan of 5 or 6 years - for periods of l5 to 20 years in 
order to increase the range of choices. This points to the other use of the 
formula employed in public educational expenditure computations which is to 
provide some rough and ready indicators of the mix of the various factors 
and levels and forms of education in the immediate past as a guide to possible 


or desirable changes in future expenditure patterns. It could indicate the 
desirability in the future expenditure estimates of increasing non-teacher 
costs and/or diverting more resources to certain levels - primary or ^ 
secondary, and forms - pre-vocational, vocational and non-formal. M'hat- 
ever be the classification formulae adopted in public expenditure estimates, 
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one of the most difficult tasks is to arrive at a precise and comprehensive 
set of figures concerning all educational expenditures. The educational 
expenditures incurred by the other departments of government including the 
military and the police, the local authorities such as village panchayats, 
and district boards, by voluntary bodies such as the Moslem, Christian, 
Buddhist and Hindu educational agencies, by business undertakings and 
above all by parents and guardians are difficult to collect and collate and 
even more difficult to fit into any known expenditure classification without 
running into the kind of problems that are faced when dealing with the non- 
monetized sector and those involved in double counting. And yet given the 
financial constraints that education is facing that were referred to earlier, 
it is necessary to establish a precise national table of educational expenditure 
by all involved - the State government, local authorities, non-governmental 
bodies and parents and guardians - as the only means of undertaking expendi¬ 
ture utilisation and effectiveness analysis, going on to disaggregated cost 
benefit studies. Such studies aimed at increasing the productivity of 
education could be the major means of stretching all available resources to 
the maximum. The moral of this review of the second element in education's 
financial frame - expenditures - is that governments must prepare two 
annual and plan period expenditure statements - one,_ as it does at present, 
the outflow of the State resources into educational ministry's budget and the 
other a comprehensive expenditure table of all educational expenditures by 
other government departments, local bodies, business firms, private agencies 
and individuals. 

Costs : Educational costs are the costs of not producing more and 
better food which our people desperately need, minimum housing which our 
people do not have, as well as the incomes and wages given up by those in 
full time school attendance. This import of educational costs was partially 
referred to in the discussion on investment, is the technique used when 
analysing education as a sub-system of the economic and social system, and 
could be the basis of determining the productivity of and allocation to the 
educational sector in relation to those of the other sectors of the national 
economy. From this point of view if the increasing rate of drop-outs from 
in-school system and the crisis of educated unemployment are taken as over 
simplified indicators of the efficiency of the education system, it seems 
probable that the marginal productivity of education is declining compared 
to that of the other sectors, that the ratio between the costs of education 
and its contribution to. national development is falling. 

Correlative to this wider definition of educational costs, is an 
internal definition of the costs of an educational programme based on a 
chosen unit. On the basis of either the public expenditure or the compre¬ 
hensive expenditure table discussed earlier, it is essential to establish the 
unit for costing purposes. These units could be the teacher unit cost varying 
with the teacher pupil ratio, teaching hours, salary and enrolment levels; 
text books and teaching materials unit cost depending on the quantity, quality 
and prices of books and school equipment; school meals and health unit costs 
varying with level of poverty of the parents and population density: main¬ 
tenance of building and equipment unit costs depending on the quality and the 
number of buildings involved; building and equipment unit costs varying 
with land, design and construction costs and rate of utilization; and 
administrative unit costs, varying with the management system and the wage 
structure. There are many refinements and complexities in developing this 
unit cost tool. Such unit cost computation can be simplified into per student 
cost, per class cost or per school cost^or can be computed more compre¬ 
hensively as in the UNESCO Asian Education Model. In the model the per 
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student recurrent cost for any level of education is N = Na + Nb + Nc + Nd + 
>]e + Nf + Ng H- Nh + Ni, where Na = per student teacher salary cost, 

student personal cost other than teacher salary, Nc = per student 
cost of general administration, Nd = per student cost of maintenance of 
buildings and equipment, Ne = per student cost of books, Nf = per student 
cost of school meals, school health, Ng = per student cost of transport, 

Nh = per student scholarships costs, Ni = per student cost of sports and 
other educational supplies and expendable equipment. In establishing any 
of these units, assumptions must be made for each of the constituents in 
relation to the conditions of the country. The major purpose of this type 
of unit cost instrument is to test the internal efficiency of the education 
system and use the results in arriving at some approximation of the cost 
benefit relationship in the system. Whatever the unit adopted and used, it 
will be found, that the key variable in all educational cost analysis is the 
number of teachers and their total emoluments followed by the number of 
students and the cost of building. The fact that the teachers costs are the 
preponderant element in the educational cost structure, amounting in non- 
professional education to over 80 per cent, can be illustrated by the fact 
that in a country like India capital-expenditure in school education which is 
currently 2.2 per cent of total educational expenditure is expected to rise 
only to 2.5 per cent in 10 years from now. Similarly non-teacher costs 
vary from 11 per cent in primary schools to 42 per cent in colleges. It is 
only in vocational and professional education at the secondary and tertiary 
levels that the teacher and non-teacher costs are equally divided. So too 
capital costs in higher education are around two to three times that of school 
education. More generally the capital costs in all countries is a fraction of 
total educational costs. In China it is 14.4 per cent, Ceylon 4-9 per cent, 
U.S.A. 19-7 per cent, U.X. 18 per cent, with Japan and the Federal 
Republic of Germany having the highest at 24 and 29.3 per cent respectively. 
The moral of this rather brief discussion of educational costs is that the 
major cost constituent at all levels and forms of education is the cost of 
teacher. 

Supply of Teachers 

For all countries and particularly for the developing countries, the 
future trend is likely to be a tight teacher supply position and rising teacher 
costs. The teacher supply position will worsen because of the acceleration 
principle which operates in the educational area. That is, the increasing 
enrolments that the countries face due to the population explosion of the 
fifties and sixties together with the increasing social demand for education 
mean that if annual enrolments increase by 5 per cent, a teacher's service 
averages 35 years and retirement and death average 5 per cent of the 
teaching force, the supply of teachers will have to increase by 50 per cent 
to meet the 5 per cent increase in enrolment. On the other hand the rising 
teacher cost factor is not only a consequence of the acceleration principle 
in relation to teacher supply, it is even more due to the structural problem 
that developing countries face. First there is the problem of the relation 
between teachers' salaries and the average wages in the country, not to 
speak of its per capita income. Second the high price which educated man¬ 
power commands in the countries relative to the per capita national product 
limits its employment market. The education sector like the health system 
is an area where only educated manpower can be used, making that sector 
much more expensive than the primary or secondary sector of the country s 
economy. Third the high wages of the teacher is an Indicator of the under- 
supply of teachers and the high cost of producing teachers. (The rate of 
return on any form of education always tends to equal the ratio of present 
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of ^di.^Q .3 d-U-s to sd-'LLCQ-tion to tlio cost of pi'ocliicing tfio odncntsd. pct'son,') 
this visv/ rising tenchcr costs in the coming years must be taken as a 
given element in educational planning. 

These two features - teacher supply and teacher costs - need some 
further comment. 

Teacher Supply : The UNESCO Education Commission points put 
that the teacher supply rate during the sixties has been larger than even the 
education explosion of that period, which ranged from 33 per cent at the 
primary to 107 per cent at the tertiary levels. During 1960-68 the school 
enrolment rate increased on an average by 4«5 per cent annually, while the 
teaching corps increased at an annual average of 4.7 per cent. The total 
number of teachers increased by 50 per cent from 12,6 million to 18.2 million 
during this period. Two comments must be made about this teacher supply 
phenomena. First this increased teacher supply was a wasteful increase. 
During this period the percentage of students who rejected or were kept out 
of the education offered to them was large, and in some countries accelerating. 
In many countries there are more children out-of-school than in-school, and 
at current rates of wastage and rejection there will be 230 million children of 
the age group 5-14 not attending school in 1980. The illiteracy situation where 
the percentage of decrease is around one quarter,of the percentage increase 
of the teaching force is another indicator of unproductivity of the teacher 
increase. This comment allows for the fact that there are also other social 
and economic factors which account for the wastages, irrelevance and low 
product output of the education system. A second comment is that the teacher 
in-take now absorbs about one third to one half of second level graduates in 
all countries. In Europe in 1967 there were 300,000 second level graduates, 
and 100,000 entered the teaching profession in 1969. The comparable figures 
for Africa are 50,000 and 30,000 and for Asia 300,000 and 200,000. (This 
presentation juxtaposes the two figures of second level graduation and the 
increase in the teaching force. They are not functionally inter-related.) If 
past and current educational mixes of teacher and non-teacher ratios are 
continued into the future, the teacher corps will absorb an even larger 
percentage of second level graduates, reducing the supply potential of other 
developmental personnel for farming, fishing, dairying, forestry, small and 
medium and large industries management, research, and health and other 
services. 

Teacher Costs : The teaching costs have been increasing both 
absolutely and as a proportion of recurring costs. The UNESCO statistical 
year book for 1970 provides the information on the abolute increase of 
teacher costs in all countries - both affluent and poor. But the percentage 
magnitudes and increase of these costs as a total of recurring costs over 
the years are substantially limited to the poor countries. Thus,while the 
magnitude or level of teacher costs percentage is around the fifties for 
Canada, the Soviet Union, Australia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Japan, 

United Kingdom etc. (with France and Germany forming important exceptions), 
it is around the eighties for Africa, Asia and Latin America (with some 
exceptions like India). Equally,while the percentage share of teacher costs 
has tended to decline between 1956 and 1968 from 69.6 to 56.5 for Canada, 
from 56.3 to 54.3 for Japan, from 5l. 6 to 49.8 for the U. K. , from 59-4 to 
51.4 for the U . S . S . R . and so on, for the poor countries it has risen from 
the seventies to the eighties or has remained more or less stationary at 
this high level. To this must be added the teacher supply aid which in 1968 
according to OECD annual report amounted to 56,l83 teachers from DAC 
countries to Africa (42,344), Latin America (4,552), and Asia (6,625). 

Over 60 per cent of this total teacher supply was from France, which may 
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explain the exceptional position of that country in the comparative teacher 
cost table. Allowing for the fact that countries at the early stage of develop¬ 
ment have a high cost education structure compared to the cost of producing 
other capital goods, and that within this frame teacher costs will represent 
a large percentage magnitude and at the initial stages a growing proportion, 
the present and future teacher cost trends in the poor countries allow little 
room for improved school performance. Such performance demands a 
continuing rise in the non-teacher cost element in the future, - a demand 
which is negatived by the prospective inescapable increases in teacher costs. 
This teacher cost increase is also a corollary of educational development, 
wherein the percentage of low paid teachers declines, while those at higher 
levels of renumeration increase ^Between i960 and 67, in Europe the per¬ 
centage of first level teachers declined from 64 to 53, while it increased for 
the second level from 31 to 40 and for the third level from 4.7 to 6.4. The 
first level declined for Africa from 86 to 77, for Latin America from 70 to 63 
and for Asia from 73 to 58. The second and third levels on the other hand 
increased for Africa from 12 to 20, and 1.7 to 3.1 for Latin America from 
26 to 30 and 4-3 to 6.7 and for Asia from 24 to 38 and 2.7 to 4.6. 

Some Suggestions : Faced with this double constraint of the limits 
to teacher supply in relation to the growing future demand and of the 
certainty of increasing teacher costs in the yeaps ahead, it is necessary 
to examine somewhat fearlessly the ways and means of meeting these 
constraints and providing the work based quality education that the economy 
and society demand. In this note certain suggestions are made as a basis 
for further reflection and discussion on this issue. 

Elrst^within the existing system the teacher-student ratio and 
teacher qualification requirements can be varied so as to live within an 
initial ceiling of say a maximum of one third of second level graduates 
entering the teaching profession declining later to a quarter. The student- 
pupil ratio for various levels of education is no sacred cow. It can be 
stretched with no decrease in the quality of teaching and learning as the 
Japanese experience shows. I have seen some primary schools there with a 
ratio of 1 ; 50 maintaining high standards of learning achievement, where 
the quality of knowledge dispensed is very near equal to that acquired and 
where the drop-out rate is zero. This performance was due to the personal 
and professional qualities of the teacher, the equipment of the school and 
the cultural mores of the local community. The usual formula used for 
computing the teacher supply where Nt = the number of teachers of grade g 
in the target year, No = the number of teachers of grade g in service at the 
base year D, r = the annual attrition of teachers of the grade, Yt = target 
year and Yo - base year, with the result that the addition to teacher supply 
for any target year is (Nt) - (No) + (Nt + No) provides all the flexibility 

Yt b TF ^ 

needed for varying the qualifications of teachers at various levels and forms 
of education. For example the graduate teachers may be 2 or 3 or 4 per 
cent, grade 1 teachers may be 20 or 22 or 24 per cent, grade II teachers 
maybe 28, 30 or 32 per cent, grade Ill teachers maybe similarly anything 
between 40-55 per cent. The mix of teacher qualification can be fitted to 
meet the teacher supply and teacher cost constraints as Ethiopia is planning 
to adopt in its Educational keform Plan. 

Second jit is possible to revise the learning programme in the school 
as the U.S.S.R. and some other countries have done so that the hours and 
years of schooling are shortened. There can then be a greater turn around 
and in-take of students without a commensurate increase in teacher supply. 
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Such a shortened school programme has also resulted In an improved school 
performance • Here the effective teaching hours can be increased — even 
doubled - with only a marginal increase in the number of teachers. 

Third, the learning process can be increasingly centred on self 
learning techniques under which each person can follow his own learning 
path, apptitudes and interest. The techniques used would be self study, 
group discussion and the various audio and visual means and media of self 
instruction, which are such powerful instruments of cultural and social 
development and integration in society today . These techniques are being 
tried out in several countries on a pilot basis. They must now be generalised. 
These supplements to the teacher and his direct instructional function will 
also reduce the total requirement for teachers. 

Tourth,the additional educational resources that will become 
available in the future should be increasingly deployed in the new type of 
learning materials and teaching technologies centred around the work situation 
in which the majority of school age children who are not in school and the 
illiterate and semi-illiterate adults are Involved. Similarly expenditures 
on vocationahsed education at all levels of school education will help close 
the current gap between formal and non-formal education (which is always 
vocational) and in the process give relevance and fitness to the entire 
learning process in the school system. This development will not reduce 
the demand for teachers but will demand a new type of pedagogue who will 
straddle in-school and out-of-school education. 

Fifth,the teacher must be formed, through restructured pre-service 
training for those entering the profession and through annual and continuous 
in-service training for those in the profession, into a new kind of stimulator, 
guide and learner which the teacher must become. This recognises that the 
teacher is no longer the only provider of knowledge, since the library, 
the film, the radio, T.V. , magazines and newspapers, youth clubs and 
early access to all forms of knowledge and life compete with him. He himself 
has to be competitive, attractive, widely conversant with all aspects of life. 
He can no longer teach in an authoritarian and magisterial manner, or even 
in an authoritative one, since he can not claim universal knowledge, or 
final certainty in any field or subject, at a time when our truths of today 
become the untruths of tomorrow. So he is the guide who learns along with 
his pupils where and how to cull the new knowledge that is to be found every¬ 
where in our growingly complex world rather than the transmitter of know¬ 
ledge already gained. He is the one who develops the spirit of inquiry 
among students, which means that he himself will be constantly questioned 
by them. His training will not centre around methods of instruction and 
teaching methodologies hut on developing techniques, qualities and insights 
which will make him an educational catalyst, an educator of others and a 
constant and continual learner. Whether he be a sub 3 ect specialist or one 
developing teaching materials, self learning equipment and technologies, 
he will cover learning in all its forms and places - in-school and out-of- 
school - and learning to help his pupils to live in the 2lst century which is 
just around the corner. This will raise the costs of teachers and those 
of the new kind of teacher training while reducing the number of teachers 
involved. Ivory Coast, Nigeria and Ghana are moving in this direction using 
the U. S. - U.K. model. So too is Indonesia with the help of Australia, as 
India is planning to do in the Fifth Plan. 

Sixth,the teaching profession must be widened to include business¬ 
men, farm leaders, engineers, architects, doctors and all those who are 
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involved in the world of work who are anxious and willing to participate in 
teO-chingjand who will be a ma]or means of closing the gap between the world 
of learning and the world of work, between the schools and society. This 
IS already happening in out-of-school programmes and is one of the innovations 
being planned by some countries to bring a sense of relevance into university 
education. The same demand to participate in teaching comes from the large 
numbers of para-educational persons - panchayat union presidents, municipal 
council members, women's organisation members, student groups and a whole 
host of auxiliaries who are available for sharing in the teaching work load. 

The teaching profession must shed its growing closed circle isolation and 
make its teacher training colleges permanent all the year round training 
institutions where these groups of potential educators can be given short 
courses ranging from 1 week to 3 months, so that the educational enterprise 
can be enriched by their service and the load on the current and future 
supply of teachers lightened. 

Pinally, underl 3 d.ng all these suggestions is the reality of education 
as being way beyond what is acquired within the four walls of the school or 
the university, what is acquired at any one period of time of say between 
the age of 5+ to l8+. Education is learning, learning how to learn, learning 
anywhere and everywhere where a learning experience is to be had- The 
place may be a school, may be a hospital, or a co-operative farm, or a tele 
club, or a church or mosque or the home library, factory, garden or kitchen 
or a political party. The means may be a priest, a broadcaster, a teacher, 
a book, a group discussion. In this view the school loses its false prestige 
as the only or major temple of learning. The teacher loses his unbecoming 
monopoly as the only purveyor of knowledge. The school becomes disaggre¬ 
gated and structured with multiple entry, exit and reentry points to enable 
its denizens, both students and teachers, to move freely between the school, 
the home, and the market place, because all these are at the same time 
learning experiences and working places. There will then be no false and 
forced distinction betweein in-school learning and out-of-school learning. 
There will be ]ust learning, learning which is continuous, lasting over one's 
life, learning which is never ending because every day and in every way 
something new is happening, learning which is comprehensive because it 
recognises no age - child and adult, no sex - men and women, and no 
profession - teacher and taught. All are learners all the time. It is in this 
direction that all our societies including our educational sub-systems must 
move and it is that that we must now turn into programmes, structures and 
systems. 
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BACKGROUND PAPERS 


REPORT ON COMMONWEALTH CO-OPERATION IN THE 
SUPPLY A'ND TRAINIInIG OF TEACHERS DURING 1970 

In May 1971, the CommonM^realth Education Liaison Committee 
approved the issue of a questionnaire on CommonAvealth co-operation in the 
supply and training of teachers during 1970. 

2. Those countries ^hich had provided assistance to other Common¬ 

wealth countries during 1970 were asked to give a descriptive account of the 
assistance they had extended and to provide, where appropriate, information 
on the folloAvlng topics; 

a) their policy regarding the provision of assistance in 
the supply and training of teachers; 

h) major changes, if any, since December 1969 m the 
machinery for handling offers and requests for 
assistance, or for arranging the recruitment of 
educational personnel; 

c) new bilateral arrangements made during 1970 with 
other Commonwealth countries in respect of the 
supply and training-of teachers; 

d) anticipated difficulties, if any, in the continuation of 
existing schemes of assistance; 

e) plans for new or expanded schemes of assistance; 

f) trends or particularly interesting developments to 
which attention should be drawn. 

3. Those countries which had received assistance from other Common¬ 

wealth countries in 1970 were asked to comment on the following topics: 

a) Teacher supply 

i) trends in the demand for expatriate teachers; 
subjects and levels in which teacher shortages 
were likely to persist. In particular, the probable 
extent of the assistance required in the teaching of 
technical subjects, handicrafts, commercial 
subjects and French. 

ii) arrangements, if any, made to provide orientation 
programmes for expatriate teachers on arrival in 
the country; 

ill) surplus teachers, if any, by subjects and levels 
(with approximate numbers) who could be made 
available for service in another Commonwealth 
country; 
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iv) trends in the demand for volunteer teachers. 

b) Teacher training 

i) new teacher training courses introduced in 1970, or 
planned for 1971, especially courses for secondary 
school teachers and technical teachers; 

ii) measures taken during 1970 to improve the quality of 
teacher education; 

iii) changes in the pattern of demand for overseas 
teacher training. 

c) Key personnel 

Key personnel, such as senior administrators, advisers, 
principals of majdr institutions, planning and research 
officers, required from other Commonwealth countries 
in 1972. 

d) Status of teachers 

Measures taken in 1970 to improve the status of 
teachers, e.g. better conditions of service, new career 
structure, wider opportunities for in-service training, 
consultation with teachers' representatives over develop¬ 
ment programmes. 

4. Several of these questions stemmed from recommendations made at 
the Fifth Commonwealth Education Conference, held in Canberra, February 
1971. 

5. Replies to the questionnaire were received from Australia, Barbados, 
Botswana, Britain, Canada, Ceylon, C 3 q)rus , Malta, New Zealand, Singapore 
and Zambia; three of the Associated States of the Eastern Caribbean (Antigua, 
St.Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla and St. Vincent); Papua and New Guinea; and 
Montserrat. 

6. The information provided by these countries has been reproduced in 
Part 11 (Reports from Governments) and in the statistical tables which form 
Part Ill of the full report which has been circulated to all member governments. 

7. Some of the information provided in the country reports is summarized 
here under the following headings: 

a) the supply of educational personnel; 

b) the training of educational personnel; 

c) the pattern of demand for future assistance; 

d) the status of teachers. 
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SUPPLY OP EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


8 . The number of teachers^ including volunteers 5 supplied to the 
developing countries under bilateral arrangements during 1970 was 2721. It 
IS not possible to make an exact comparison with figures for previous years 
but teacher supply in 1970 was approximately 640 less than in 1969- This fall 
may be accounted for by reduced demand from the developing countries and by 
a more selective approach by the governments of the sending countries, 
particularly Britain,which recruited nearly 600 fewer teachers in 1970 for 
service in Commonwealth countries. 

9 . African countries again absorbed well over half the teachers. Other 
teachers went to countries in, the Pacific and Caribbean areas, the 
Mediterranean and South Atlantic and to Asia. 

10. Approximately I 8 OO of the teachers were assigned to classroom duties 
chiefly in secondary schools , 280 to technical institutions at various levels 
and 220 to teacher training establishments, whrle 420 filled posts m univer¬ 
sities and other institutions of higher education. 

11. Several important steps were taken during 1970 to ensure that the 
assistance offered by the more developed countries matched the actual needs 
of the developing countries. Australia, for example, sent educational survey 
missions to west, east and central Africa and to the Pacific in order to review 
Australian assistance under its scheme of Commonwealth Co-operation in 
Education. By means of annual reviews with overseas governments, Britain 
is endeavouring to relate teacher supply more closely to the manpower needs 
of the countries concerned. In Canada, a re-assignment of duties among 
divisions of the Canadian International Development Agency had as one of its 
aims the maintenance of close working relations with overseas countries. 

Surplus teachers 

12. As a result of a recommendation by the Fifth Commonwealth Education 
Conference, developing countries were asked to provide details of anticipated 
surpluses of teachers who could be made available for service in other 
Commonwealth countries. Four countries indicated that there were surplus 
teachers in some fields: Barbados (history teachers at secondary level); 
Ceylon (graduate teachers in Arts subjects}; Cyprus (surplus teachers in 
science, mathematics and Greek language, although not necessarily available 
for service elsewhere}; Malta (over 100 redundant fully trained teachers who 
could teach up to secondary level). Countries which are short of teachers in 
the above categories may wish to approach the governments concerned directly. 

Key personnel 

13- Key personnel is a term used to describe experienced educationists 

who occupy positions of major importance in an educational system- They 
include senior administrators, advisers, principals of large institutions, 
planning and research officers. 

14 . In 1970 more than 200 key personnel went from Australia, Britain, 

Canada and New Zealand to fill a wide variety of posts in the developing 

An Australian} for example, advised on agricultural education in 
Mala^; a British education administrator was posted to Pakistan; Canada 
provi ed a procurement officer for Guyana; New Zealand assigned a specialist 
in Jig and tool design to Singapore. 
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Volunteers 


15 . There was a fall in the number of volunteer teachers from the more 
developed countries who took up assignments in 1970. A total of 1237 
volunteers were appointed, mostly to secondary schools, compared with 1560 
m 1969 * This fall probably reflects the reduced demand for expatriate 
volunteers by countries which are becoming increasingly self-sufficient in 
newly qualified graduate staff. Many countries, however, continue to seek 
the services of volunteers, particularly those who are available for 2 years 
or more and who have qualifications in technical subjects. 

Orientation programmes 

16 . The importance of providing adequate orientation programmes for 
expatriates on arrival in the host country is generally appreciated. There 
are, however, considerable practical difficulties in arranging such pro¬ 
grammes, especially when the expatriates arrive singly or in small groups. 

In practice, it appears that most expatriates do not receive systematic 
orientation but are briefed on local problems, culture and customs by their 
principals or departmental colleagues. A notable exception is in Papua and 
New Guinea, where it is planned to provide lO day orientation programmes for 
expatriates, who will be accompanied on visits to villages by senior students 
serving as guides and interpreter s . 

TRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONT^EL 

17- The country reports give details of numerous new courses of teacher 

training which were introduced during the year. At the primary level, many 
countries mounted courses designed either to upgrade teachers holding minimum 
qualifications or to provide in-service programmes necessitated by the intro¬ 
duction of new syllabuses in the schools. In Zambia, for example, 200 
teachers each term were retrained in order that they could teach the new 
Zambian Primary Course, while Papua and New Guinea was planning in- 
service courses for similar numbers of teachers who were initially trained 
when academic standards were low. 

18 . Ceylon started a 2 year training programme for teachers of the 
visually handicapped; Botswana raised its training college entry requirements 
to 3 years of secondary education; in St. Vincent, a series of seminars were 
held on new mathematics; Malta planned day release courses in science 
subjects for selected*primary school teachers who are to be upgraded for 
secondary school work. These are just a few examples of steps being taken 
to improve the quality of primary teacher training and to meet changing needs. 

19 . At the secondary level the determination of ministries to diversify 
the school curriculum is reflected in the new courses provided in training 
colleges. Many countries have given priority to the training of teachers of 
practical and vocational subjects. Barbados provided training for teachers 
of industrial arts; Ceylon began a 1 year training programme for those who 
had completed a technician level course in agriculture ; Singapore started a 
new course in home economics; Zambia planned a 2 year course for teachers 
of commercial subjects. 

Overseas training 

20. The more developed countries continued to provide in 1970 awards 
for students nominated by their governments for advanced and specialised 
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forms of teacher traimag. A total of 930 such awards were made in 1970, 
including 151 awards for the training of technical teachers. Details of the 
training courses followed by these teachers are given in Tables B and C. 

21. Australia conducted a number of special courses in 1970 for Common¬ 
wealth students; these included teacher training methods, primary and infant 
teaching methods, the teaching of new mathematics and the teaching of 
English as a foreign language. Britain’s awards covered training in approxi¬ 
mately 30 educational disciplines. A British intiative in the training of 
technical teachers is worthy of note . A member of the staff of a British 
College of Education (Technical) visited the South Pacific early in 1970 to 
direct a 3 month in-service training course for teachers from technical 
institutions in the region. The British expert returned to the area later in 
the year to conduct a vacation course for the same teachers. Canada con¬ 
tinued to make the bulk of its awards in the technical field. New Zealand 
provided primary teacher training for countries in the South Pacific for which 
It has special responsibilities, as well as a range of more specialised courses 
for other countries. 

THE PATTERN OF DEMAND FOR FUTURE ASSISTANCE 

22. From the reports contributed by governments, it is possible to 
identify a number of trends in the demand for assistance in the supply and 
training of educational personnel. 

23- In several developing countries, the expansion of educational 

facilities has outstripped the production of local teachers to staff the new 
schools. These countries must^continue to rely on expatriate teachers for 
the adequate staffing of their schools. At the secondary school level it is 
apparent that for several years there will be no appreciable falling off in the 
demand for maths and science teachers and, as the schools extend the range 
of their curricula, for teachers of commerce and other practical subjects. 

In the technical institutions, the need for expatriate instructors and lecturers 
is growing, in spite of the efforts of the developing countries to train their 
own personnel. 

24* Details of projected expatriate staffing requirements are given in 

the country reports. Of those countries which replied to the questionnaire, 
few indicated a need for teachers of French. 

25. Several countries reported difficulty in obtaining the services of 
well qualified and experienced expatriates, particularly in subject areas 
where the supply of trained teachers on a global basis is unequal to the 
demand. Improvements in teachers’ salary scales in the more-developed 
countries, which effectively reduce the financial inducement to serve overseas, 
can have a serious effect on the recruitment of personnel for overseas 
service. Britain's report refers to a more discriminating attitude by teachers 
towards serving in developing countries and draws attention to the reluctance 
of teachers to renew their contracts when accommodation is inadequate and 
when medical and education facilities for teachers' families are limited, 

26. Most countries are self-sufficient in the training of primary school 
teachers and an increasing number can meet their training requirements for 
junior secondary teachers. There is a continuing demand, however, for 
advanced and specialist courses in the more developed countries. Barbados 
expresses the view that overseas training programmes should include short, 
intensive, action-orientated courses of one term's duration. Britain's new 
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Study Fellowship Scheme will make such programmes possible; some other 
countries already offer such training facilities. 

27 . The report from Antigua refers to a change in the pattern of demand 
for overseas teacher training; M,ore emphasis was placed on local courses 
of training for teachers to which specialists from Britain were invited rather 
than sending a few teachers to metropolitan countries. " A good example of 
this type of training is recorded by Singapore where British instructor- 
trainers have been used to assist in the upgrading of skills of the craft/ 
technical teachers in Singapore's vocational institutes. Although the trend is 
increasingly towards in-country teacher training, the overall demand for 
specialist training overseas is unlikely to diminish for a good many years. 

the STATUS OF TEACHERS 

28 . A good deal of discussion took place at the Fifth Commonwealth 
Education Conference on ways and means of enhancing the status of teachers. 

The country reports in Part 11 provide interesting details of measures taken 
to improve the status of teachers during 1970. These include the provision 
of better salaries and conditions of service; the building of quarters for 
teachers in remote areas; the planning of a unified teaching service; the 
creation of larger numbers of teaching posts carrying a responsibility 
allowance. 

29- Several countries report regular consultation between Ministries of 

Education and teachers' organizations in educational planning and a greater 
involvement of teachers in the development of education programmes. 

30 . The reports provide evidence of increasingly wide opportunities for 

in-service training through seminars, workshops, regional conferences and, 
in some countries, through the establishment of training colleges specifically 
intended for in-service and upgrading programmes. These measures may be 
regarded as particularly important since the professional competence of 
teachers is perhaps the main factor in determining their status in the community. 
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SUPPLY OF TEACHERS AND 
KEY EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL, 1970 

SUMMARY 


Country 

supplying 

Teachers 

Volunteer 

teachers 

Total 

teachers 

Key 

personnel 

Total staff 
supplied 

Australia 

7 

43 

50 

12 

62 

Britain 

1177 

836 

2013 

140 

2153 

Canada 

145 

287 

432 

33 

465 

New Zealand 

152 

71 

223 

17 

240 

Papua 

New Guinea 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

Singapore 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

TOTALS 

1484 

. 

1237 

2721 

202 

. 

2923 

_ 


TABLE 2 TEACHER TRAINING AWARDS, 1970 

SUMMARY 


Awarding 

country 

Teacher 

training 

Technical 
teacher training 

Total Awards 

Australia 

103 

5 

108 

Britain 

482 

39 

521 

Canada 

1 

70 ! 

94 

164 

New Zealand 

124 

13 

137 

TOTAL 

779 

151 

930 
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^ abstract 

OT MAIN DECISIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON TEACHER 

EDUCATION FROM THE FIFTH 

CONFERENCE HELD IN CANBERRA, 1971 


Efi^cation Conference recognised the 

importance of teacher education, and considering the issues introlved, took 
certarn decisions and made recommendations concerning the status and 
training of teachers, ® 


The Status of Teachers 


Regarding the status of teachers, 
following problems relating to the issue: 


the Secretariat had listed the 


Ca) the effects of escalating costs of services for educational 
personnel; 

Cb) the implications of developments in educational technology; 

(c) the tendency of parents and societies to blame teachers 
for the large numbers of unemployable school leavers who 
had no demonstrable vocational skills ; 

(d) tl^ emergence of agents of change other than teachers, 

which had weakened the position of teachers as community 
leaders. 


, . ^ egates recorded their belief that teachers had an important role 

system and every society. They agreed that salaries, 
con 1 ions ol service and similar matters affecting the status of teachers were 
o concern to those responsible in each individual country, having regard to 
ttieir own circumstances. However, it was noted that l.L.O. and Unesco had 
giv^n contirLulng consideiratiorL to tlie status of teachers through a series of 
committees, recommerLded that Commonwealth governments should l)e urged 
o recognise the principles laid down by these bodies. These included, among 
other points: 

Ca) encouraging teacher participation In policy making and 
determination of conditions of service; 

Cb) making in-setwice education available to all teachers; 

Cc) providing professional training for both primary and 
secondary teachers. 

It was generally agreed that, unfortunately, in most Commonwealth 
countries teachers did not enjoy high status in their communities. Salary and 
qualifications were seen as relevant factors, but not necessarily the most 
important. It was seen as all-important that there should be an active public 
concern for education, resulting in influential opinion which would lead 
governments to give or maintain a higher priority for education; this would 
ead to improvements in the quality of teacher education and increasing esteem 
^liose professional standing would be enhanced through improved 
conditions of service. However, it was seen as equally important that 
teachers themselves should act so as to earn public esteem by involving 
themselves in the solution of social and economic problems in their own 
communities: teachers should be seen to be among the important agents of 
social change. 
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It was recognised that employing authorities had responsibility for 
positive action designed to enhance the status of teachers. Among other 
measures, they needed to provide appropriate physical conditions; to 
provide initial training; to establish minimum qualifications for the employ¬ 
ment of teachers; to accept the obligation to provide opportunity for upgrad¬ 
ing of teachers through in-service education and to be responsible for the 
removal of petty restrictions; to provide opportunities for regular 
consultation between teachers, administrators and planners. 

Tt was agreed that it was important for each education system to 
provide a clearly recognisable career structure for teachers with effective 
opportunities for promotion. It was suggested that it could be of great 
advantage to separate the salary-fixing, appointment and promotion 
authorities for teachers from those dealing with other branches of the civil 
service. It was noted that in some countries a Teaching Service Commission 
which gave promise of better standing for teachers had been appointed. 

It was also agreed that teachers' organisations had an important part 
to play in improving the status of teachers. Delegates urged that each country 
should have a strong association concerned with professional matters as well 
as with salaries and other conditions of service. They considered that 
teachers should strive to maintain high professional standards, both 
personally, and in the conduct of the affairs of their organisations. Teacher 
organisations should support the employing authorities in the enforcement of 
mutually agreed minimum standards of entry. 

The Conference noted the suggestions in the Secretariat reference 
document "Teacher Education in the Developing Countries of the 
Commonwealth" * that in some instances the unsatisfactory quality of teacher 
education had the effect of lowering teacher status. This effect could stem 
from the low course entry standards, unsatisfactory tutoring, inappropriate 
curricula, the absence of in-service opportunities for extending basic train¬ 
ing and ineffective methods of selection. Associated with this need was the 
reiterated opinion that it was of fundamental importance that there should be 
general acceptance of the need to provide further education for teacher 
educators. It was suggested that it would be instructive to make a study of 
Institutions concerned with teacher-education in order to determine to what 
extent the nature of the institutions and their programmes tended to depress 
teacher status. 

Other factors considered in relation to the status of teachers were 
housing and the establishment of positions for married women carrying 
permanent status and pension rights. 

The Conference recognised the importance to teachers of academic 
freedom, which was referred to in key documents, but felt that further 
consideration was needed in order to establish a clearer definition of the 
term in the contexts of teacher education and teacher status. 

The Training of Teachers 

Reports and information from delegates made it clear that consider- 
able progress had been made since the Fourth Conference in the training of 
teachers in developing countries and through the various schemes of 
Commonwealth co-operation. From the reports contributed by several 
governments it was possible to make some generalisations s 


* Dodd, W.A., Commonwealth Secretariat, 1970 
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(a) that it was generally the policy in most countries to aim 

at providing pre-service training for all intending teachers, 

(b) nearly all primary school teachers were trained in their 
own countries; 

(c) increasing numbers of secondary school teachers were being 
trained in institutions in their own countries, although 
some countries would require the services of expatriates 
for at least another decade. 

(d) facilities for training specialist teachers were lacking in 
many countries and the need for overseas training of such 
teachers remained. 

It was evident that faced with constantly expanding school population 
and extension of the range of school services, there remained a need for the 
expansion of all teacher-education programmes - to train more young people 
before service, to train the large numbers of untrained teachers, and to 
provide further education for trained teachers. However, there was 
increasing and insistent concern for quality in teacher education. This was 
being considered in relation to the academic qualification and the motivation 
of those selected to enter training, the calibre and stability of college staff 
and the quality of their teaching, the nature of teachers' colleges as 
institutions (tertiary colleges for students or secondary schools for pupils), 
and the content and structure of college curricula. In addition, there was 
increasing general awareness of the vital part played by various schemes of 
in-service training. 

In-service Education 


Strong emphasis was given to in-service education. It was apparent 
that while all members had adopted the policy of providing pre-service 
education for all new teachers, the expedience of emplo 5 l.ng untrained 
personnel had to be resorted to sometimes. In-service training was provided 
to increase their effectiveness, morale and status. Hence, the continuing 
provision of in-service education for trained teachers at various levels was 
strongly recommended, and the need for total systematic planning of in-service 
schemes was envisaged. 

In this context, it was emphasised that in-service education was 
important for improving teachers' effectiveness, status and morale through 
refresher courses, courses for higher qualifications, and courses designed 
to assist teachers to adapt to changing circumstances. 

The Conference accepted as a summary of the different forms and 
purposes pf in-service training the following statement from the reference 
document 'Teacher Education in the Developing Countries': * 'In the search 
for a means of achieving both quantity and quality in the teaching profession 
in-service teacher-education has a number of obvious attractions. It is seen 
as a form of initial training, either as an alternative to the conventional pre- 
service course or as a method of providing initial training for the untrained; 
it is seen as a means of up-grading the status of qualified, serving teachers; 
and, thirdly, it is seen as a means of refreshing and up-dating the mass of 
Serving teachers .without necessarily Improving their professional and 
financial status. * 


* Dodd. Ibid. 
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The Training of Teacher Educators 


The need for more and better qualified staff in teacher training 
institutions was referred to in many contexts. Representatives of donor 
countries made it clear that they recognised the high priority of this demand, 
and that in their future aid they would favour schemes for training staff in 
training colleges. Several developing countries gave encouraging reports 
of their progress in training staff for colleges. 

It was noted that even experienced and successful teachers needed 
an induction course before under talcing lecturing in teachers' colleges. 

They needed guidance to appreciate the different attitudes to be expected in 
dealing with students at tertiary level, and also needed to be made familiar 
with current trends in educational thinking and practice related to the level 
for which their students would be preparing to teach. It was suggested that 
regional seminars might be appropriate for this purpose. For teachers with 
experience in teacher-education it was recommended that periodical refresher 
seminars should be conducted to allow for evaluation and updating of objectives 
and methods. 

The development of teacher education courses had sometimes been 
facilitated by the links which existed between training colleges in the 
developing and the more developed countries. Linking schemes, several of 
which had developed in the inter-conference period, appeared to lead to 
particularly beneficial results in the field of teacher educatiop.. Another 
feature of the last three years had been the growth of Britain's programme of 
assistance with vacation courses for teachers. Both measures were usually 
intended to bring teachers up-to-date with new methods and materials and 
were particularly valuable when curriculum changes were made. 

There was evidence however that the pattern of demand for overseas 
training places was changing. While some of the smaller countries' still 
sought basic training courses for their teachers, a growing number of 
countries had developed their own resources and looked to the more developed 
countries to provide only the more highly specialised type of training. The 
range of courses taken had continued to be very wide. An interesting feature 
had been the development of training programmes for groups of teachers 
rather than for individuals. Thus, in Australia, 19 Ugandan teachers had 
begun a two year training course in infant methods in 1969, while 22 teachers 
from Malaysia had undertaken a course in the teaching of English in New 
Zealand. Britain had arranged special programmes for the staff of training 
colleges in Ghana, Malawi and Singapore; under the most ambitious of these 
schemes, concerned with curriculum development in Ghana, some 90 Ghanaians 
would have been brought to Britain in the period 1968-1971. 

The development in in-country training courses during the previous 
three years had been considerable., At the Fourth Commonwealth Education 
Conference, it was suggested that 'the Education Division of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat might operate as a clearing house for the passing on of information 
obtained from any, Commonwealth country on new training courses which had 
proved effective,' This recommendation had been implemented in two ways. 
Articles on new courses which had been established and proved satisfactory 
had been published in the C.E.L.C. "Newsletter". Secondly, the Secretariat 
booklet "Teacher Education in the Developing Countries of the Commonwealth",* 
identified recent trends through a survey of published material concerning 
the professional education of teachers in developing Commonwealth countries. 


■n 


Dodd. Ibid. 
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T.lnk Schemes 


Delegates who were familiar with successful link schemes spoke 
enthusiastically ahout their valueo However j it was apparent that some 
delegates had. little knowledge of the operation of the schemes and some had 
met disappointment in attempting to establish links or to operate schemes. 

An advantage of a link scheme of assistance was that recipients could from 
time to time call on the total resources of institutions or authorities rather 
than on individuals. It seemed that difficulty existed in establishing and 
fostering links through central authorities : success often began with 
personal contacts, and might be most easily achieved between single 
institutions or local regions. 

A major trend was towards co-operation and co-ordination of efforts 
at every level. Internationally, teacher education was regarded as an 
aspect of education in which external aid and technical assistance could be 
used to maximum effect, for in no other field could the effect of a small 
project be multiplied to assist so many. At the regional level - in the 
Caribbean, in East and West Africa, in South-East Asia - there was a grow¬ 
ing co-operation in teacher education, in which shared experience and 
shared knowledge were brought to bear upon common problems. And 
nationally also, in the establishment of an increasing number of institutes of 
education, the colleges of education were being brought closer together in 
standards, curricula and endeavour. Indeed it was through the co-ordination 
of effort at international, regional and national levels that so many of the 
ideas concerning quantity, quality and curriculum had begun to circulate and 
begun to take effect. 

The Conference noted that, while the use of link schemes for teacher 
education had not been widely used, they offered considerable advantages, 
and it was urged that member states should attempt to make their own enquiries 
for possible liaison. Vacation seminars had provided valuable occasions for 
providing training assistance in specific fields. 

Third Country Training 

The use of third country training schemes was fully discussed: it 
was apparent that many delegates had not realised the possibilities offered 
by such schemes for co-operation, and encouragement was given to extend 
their use. The view was strongly expressed that many students from 
developing countries, could study much more happily and appropriately in 
other developing countries of their own regions than by travelling abroad to 
developed countries with very different cultures. 

Although delegates evinced Interest in the possibilities of third 
country training, Initially there was uncertainty about the operation and 
possibilities of such schemes. 

It was apparent that success of schemes would depend on information 
being available, and that at the time many delegates were not aware of the 
availability of resources which might meet the needs of their countries. It 
was suggested that the Secretariat might seek information in this field and 
produce reports, though delegates were reminded of the limited response to 
previous questionnaires. Many felt that it would be useful for member 
countries to make Inquiries among themselves: one suggestion wa,s that 
cultural aftach^s or other diplomatic representatives in possible 'third 
countries' could be asked to make inquiries about possible courses and 
programmes. 
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The validity of four conditions for third country training was 
recognised: 

(a) the country offering training should he a developing 
country; 

(b) third country training should not normally be arranged 
if suitable facilities for training are available locally; 

Cc) awards should relate only to those areas where training 
was directly related to national development; 

(d) there was a need for co-ordination with existing agencies 
so as not to duplicate their activities„ 

The Secretariat reported that the number of students able to study 
in another country with the financial support of a third country had been 
small. There were strong opinions expressedj with supporting examples, 
that many students from developing countries would be much happier 
personally and would enjoy much more relevant programmes if they studied 
in countries nearer their homes and with related cultures. 

One suggestion made was that to reduce the difficulty caused by 
absence of personnel on courses, short-term third country training might be 
considered in conjunction with the use of correspondence courses and mass 
media in the home country. 

There was strong support for the opportunity offered to developing 
countries to provide valuable assistance to one another under third country 
schemes. It was also suggested.that flexibility of arrangements could allow 
some teachers to study in a number of other countries. 

It was noted that the Commonwealth Fund for Technical Co-operation 
might be applied to third country training in three ways : 

Ca) One developing country could offer places to another. 

Cb) One developing country could offer facilities to train 
the staff of another. 

Cc) Two developing countries could exchange staff. 

The Secretary-General gave assurance that the Fund could be used 
to supply scholarships for teacher-education. 

The Conference was informed that although the Commonwealth Fund 
would he used to finance training only in Commonwealth countries, third 
country training could nonetheless he undertaken in countries outside the 
Commonwealth with finance from other schemes. 

This vital new factor would have an important hearing on future 
planning. In the past, Commonwealth co-operation had tended to be regarded 
as involving matching the needs of the developing countries with resources of 
the developed countries. A new dimension would be brought into Common¬ 
wealth co-operation as the developing countries found themselves in a 
position to give greater assistance to one another in the field of teacher 
education. The establishment of the Commonwealth Fund for Technical 
Co-operation might well prove of considerable assistance In furthering a 
development which would demonstrate both the spirit and the strength of the 
Commonwealth link. 
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T^a^irhe r Training Fellowship Scheme 


British delegates presented a paper introducing a new Commonwealth 
Education Study Fellowship Scheme which was designed to replace the 
Commonwealth Teacher Training Bursary Scheme„ The Fellowships were 
intended to cover study in the field of education onljj and in the developmental 
interests of the sending country. Britain considered that teacher education 
and training, educational administration, inspection and curriculum 
development were key factors in a successful education system. It was 
stressed that the new scheme did not mean any reduction in the funds allocated 
to this form of aid. It was hoped that the scheme would enable Britain to 
respond more effectively and more substantially to requests for help. It was 
hoped to preserve the best of the old scheme and to take advantage of the 
flexible arrangements of the new scheme. Fellowship holders would be 
accepted for periods varying from three months to three years and courses 
would be tailored to particular candidates. The new scheme, it was noted, 
was more complex and more ambitious than its predecessor and the need for 
continuing dialogue with overseas Governments was stressed. 

Many delegates spoke appreciatively of the British initiative, 
welcoming especially the increased flexibility. Among many questions raised 
by delegates were the problems associated with absence for up to three years 
of senior officials (men and women) from developing countries; consideration 
of possible co-operation between British and local universities was requested 
to reduce the period of the Fellowship spent away from home. The British 
delegation took note of this request, but stated that British universities were 
autonomous and that the delegation could not speak for them. 

The Conference was pleased to recognise the better opportunities 
for assistance in the fields of training offered by the new Commonwealth Fund 
for Technical Co-operation, and by the Commonwealth Education Study 
Fellowship Scheme. 
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SUGGESTED COMMONWEALTH DIPLOMA 
IN EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 


This is an outline in general terms of a suggestion that there might be 
established a Commonwealth Diploma in Educational Studies. A favourable 
reception of the proposal in principle would be followed by detailed 
planning in consultation with interested Commonwealth countries. 

2. Throughout the Commonwealth adequate provision is made for 
professional qualifications to be obtained through full-time courses but 
there is an increasing number of educators being offered short-term study 
periods at home and overseas for which no recognised award is received. 
These study periods take various forms: a three-month course at a 
university or another academic institution, for exam.ple, a practical 
attachment to an education authority, or a period of specialist training with 
a commercial firm. In most cases, although the experience is relevant and 
personal competence has been improved, there are no means through which 
credit can be given as a first step towards a recognised qualification. 

Home countries find it difficult to relate the study programmes overseas to 
the locally accepted framework of qualifications and to evaluate them for 
increments or promotion. The provision of an award based on acceptable 
standards would give positive guidance to Governments and meet the 
expectations of individuals . 

3. Such an award would also seem to fit in well with the new pattern of 
the British Commonwealth Study Fellowship programme which provides for 
an increasing number of short-term Fellowships not leading to named 
qualifications. 

4. The proposed scheme represents an attempt to initiate new methods of 
providing recognition for short-term professional courses taken by those who 
for various reasons are unable to be released for periods long enough to 
gain a conventional qualification. Such people would be able to follow a 
series of short courses or attachments in institutions and organisations 
throughout the Commonwealth suited to their personal and professional 
growth and particular national requirements knowing that they could 
eventually gain official recognition . 

5- To meet this need it is suggested that there might be established a 
Commonwealth Diploma in Educational Studies , based on a system of credits 
awarded for the successful completion of a series of short courses or 
attachments taken in any part of the Commonwealth over a period of 10 
years. This is an adaptation of a pattern used successfully by some 
Commonwealth universities and the Open University in Britain and might 
be implemented along the following lines. 

6. A short course (unit) would normally be the equivalent of one term of 
10 - 12 weeks, and three units would be equated to one year's full-time 
study, Each unit successfully completed would gain credits towards the 
aggregate necessary for the Diploma. 

7. The Diploma would be taken in two parts. Part 1 would comprise the 
short courses and attachments (units 1, 2 and 3); PartII would be a 
practical application in the home country of the experience gained (unit 4)* 
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8. Each, of the units in Part I would be worth 3 credits making a total 
of 9 and the unit in Part II would gain 6 credits. A final total of 15 credits 
■^ould gualify candidates for the award. In order to receive the necessary 
credits evidence would be required from institutions to show that: 

a) the assignment was relevant to home needs; 

b) the quality of the work was of the required standard; 

c) the applicant had demonstrated an ability to identify and 
analyse problems, investigate evidence objectively 
before reaching conclusions; 

d) the applicant had benefited personally and professionaly 
from, the experience. 

9. Supervisors responsible for the programmes for each unit would 
report on the quality of the applicant's work and on this evidence credits 
would be awarded. 

The emphasis would always be on the relevance of the programmes 
to particular national needs and the quality of the applicant's contribution 
rather than on a set sequential content. 

10. The organisation to administer the scheme could take the form of: 

a) a Council - responsible for policy, arbitration and 
granting the Diploma; 

b) an Advisory Panel - to advise the Council on academic 
and professional matters; 

c) an Executive Committee - headed by an Academic Registrar, 
responsible for the administration and operation of the scheme. 

11. Applicants who wished to be registered for the Diploma would 
normally have to be recognised by their own countries as professionally 
qualified with 5 years' experience before the first unit. No other 
qualification would be required for registration. The subsequent ability of 
candidates to meet the required standards would be the main criterion and 
would ensure the quality of the Diploma. 

12. Ten years would be allowed for the completion of the programme and 
experience could be considered retrospectively 5 years from the initial 
application to a maximum of 6 credits. 

13 . Initially the scheme could be administered from the Commonwealth 
Secretariat through the Registrar and Council at little extra cost to the 
present budget. 

14 . This proposal could be the beginning of a new Commonwealth 
approach to the whole problem of further professional training programmes 
and might prove applicable to areas other than education. It could 
initiate a more flexible pattern to meet national and personal requirements 
through relevant short courses . Countries would not be deprived of key 
personnel for long periods and at the same time professional development 
could be maintained. 
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COUNTRY PAPERS 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Until quite recently students preparing to be teachers in 
government schools in Australia were prepared, in each state, in either a 
university or a state teachers college „ 

The universities were, traditionally, the institutions in which the 
majority of teachers of academic subjects in secondary schools were prepared. 
The normal pattern of preparation involved the completion of a first degree 
in the academic area which the teacher would profess in schools followed 
by a one year course leading to a Diploma in Education. The universities 
in some state often relied very heavily on nearby teachers colleges to 
provide courses in teaching "method" and for the placement and supervision 
of students in schools for "teaching practice". The universities have, for 
the last decade or so, been jointly supported financially by State and Federal 
Governments and course in teacher education have been so supported. 

The state teachers' colleges have been, traditionally, the institutions 
which prepare teachers for the public primary (elementary) schools of the 
state. In addition many of them have provided for the preparation of 
specialist secondary teachers in fields not provided by universities - art, 
music, physical education, industrial arts and home science. The course 
usually consisted of concurrent studies of subject matter, educational theory 
and teaching methods with periods of practical experience at intervals 
throughout the period of training. Recently this has been extended to all 
states to a three year minimum period. In the colleges this applied to most 
courses though in some secondary areas for which there was no university 
equivalent such as Art or Music, four year courses were provided. Further, 
to meet the needs of an expanding secondary school system (expanding not 
only because of population growth but also because students are remaining 
in secondary schools longer) many colleges were called on by the State 
Education Departments which administered them to provide courses for 
teachers of the "academic" subjects in the secondary school. 

Because public primary and secondary education has been consti¬ 
tutionally the province of the states, the colleges were funded directly by 
state governments and were controlled by the States' Departments of Educa¬ 
tion, The degree of academic and administrative control varied from state 
to state but none avoided the criticism that in comparison with the 
universities they were more narrowly based, more dedicated to producing 
the type of person who should teach or the type of person who the employer 
(the department) wanted and hence it would be an improvement were they to 
be freed of their departmental ties. 

From the early 1960's as the result of government decisions on the 
recommendation of the Martin Committee, a new type of tertiary institution 
has begun in Australia. These are the colleges of advanced education which 
are seen to be no less demanding academically than universities but to be 
interested in vocational preparation rather than academic research. 

Although these colleges began most strongly in the area of industrial 
technology and in some states have retained this character, in other states, 
particularly in the regional or provincial colleges, they have developed 
with a large proportion of their work in teacher education. 
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Though these colleges are usually controlled by a body 'W'hich is 
responsible for seeing that they provide courses which meet the states 
’’vocational needs” ^ they are Iree from, the state department and from the 
tradition that they are interested particularly in one kind of teachero 
Because of their orientation to vocational preparation, vocational courses 
including teacher education courses are planned as an integral whole whether 
for secondary or primary teachers« The implications of their advent on the 
teacher education scene will be referred to later. 

These colleges like the universities are funded jointly by the 
stale and federal governments. 

The majority of students in universities, state teachers colleges 
and colleges of advanced education are destined for the state's teaching 
service but some students are prepared for independent schools and some 
for overseas countries. 

As well as the state funded colleges there are about 20 non- 
govermiert teachers colleges - most of these are small in relation to state 
teachers colleges or colleges of advanced education. The majority have been 
established by the Ccitholic Church to provide teacher education for the 
Catholic Education Service but some provide for other Independent schools. 

As well as the Catholic Colleges, the next largest group would be the 
schools preparing pre-school teachers for schools run by the various pre¬ 
school associations in the states o 

Like so many countries, Australia has wilhin recent years had 
a number of reports on post-secondary education including teacher education 
which have influenced action in relation to the provision of teacher education 
programmes. To these have been added a number of reports dealing with 
education in the schools and these also have had an influence in teacher 
education. When one adds the long discussions which have taken place in 
Britain and North America on the development of teacher education programmes 
to the growing public awareness of the need for larger numbers of highly 
qualified staff in schools in Australia the fact that teacher educators see 
themselves in an era of change is understandable. 

The directions in which teacher education seemingly is proceeding 
may be examined under a number of headings. 

Financial Support 

Prior to acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Murray Report 
recommendation that University education be funded jointly by the State and 
Federal Governments, the situation was simple. The state funded university 
and state teachers colleges, the colleges of advanced education had not been 
born and the non-state colleges were funded independently. 

With the Commonwealth and states' assumption of joint funding of 
university education a division appeared to occur in that while teacher 
education in universities was funded, that in state teachers colleges was not. 

The basis for this division was presumably that the state teachers 
colleges provided for the needs of the state teaching service in meeting its 
constitutional responsibility for compulsory schooling. The universities had 
wider tasks which were of national rather than state significance and hence 
within the province of the Commonwealth. The Federal Government had 
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recognised tb.e need of the states for assistance m developing teacher 
education institutions and from 1967 made grants to the states for capital 
works without the requirement that the states match these grants but on the 
understanding that some of the places so provided would be for students 
not obligated to state service. 

With the advent of the colleges of advanced education whose 
teacher education programmes were funded automatically with other prograrames 
from 1970 onward, the anomaly that state teachers colleges alone of the 
teacher education colleges were outside federal funding provisions was 
recognised. The Federal Government has now offered to support,in the 
same manner as colleges of advanced education, state teachers colleges 
provided that they are moving toward independence from the state authorities. 
The preference of the federal authorities that teacher education be carried 
out in stitututions preparing students for other vocations has also been 
reiterated. The implications of these policies for the administration of 
state teachers colleges will be examined when the administration of colleges 
is examined. 

At the same time, in line with the Federal Government's policy of 
providing greater assistance to pre-school education, the same offer has 
been made for the funding of pre-school colleges under advanced education 
auspices. The movement of these colleges from the control and administration 
of the agencies which control them at present to a form of government which 
satisfies the policies of the various states for the government of colleges 
>of advanced education has yet to be developed. 

Administration 


While there has been growing pressure for the Federal Government 
to fund teacher education in state teachers colleges there has also been a 
movement to separate the state teachers colleges from the States' Departments 
of Education. The close relationship between the training authority and 
employer was seen by its critics as preventing the colleges from developing 
courses which might be considered truly tertiary rather than an expression 
of the needs of the employer. 

These two movements have now come together in that the latest 
Federal Government offer to fund teachers colleges is conditional on "the 
colleges moving to independence of the state departments of education". 

In some states the movement has been to government by a 
corporate council in the same manner as colleges of advanced education and 
the state teachers colleges are to all intents and purposes to become 
colleges of advanced education with a single purpose - that of preparing 
teachers rather than providing a variety of educational courses. In these 
cases a regulatory body regulates the development of courses to meet the 
community need, approves the standard of courses and the awards to be 
gained upon successful completion of the courses. 

In other states the state teachers colleges have formed a parallel 
system to the universities and colleges of advanced education and have a 
body at the statq level which performs the regulatory functions mentioned 
above. 


Whatever the arrangement regarding state teachers colleges as 
colleges of advanced education or as separate colleges, the movement away 
from state departmental control is clear. 
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The implications and administrative consequences of this have not 
yet been developed hut there are a number of immediate implications. The 
first of these is that machinery be set up to encourage, indeed ensure the 
preparation of a teaching force of sufficient size and appropriate skill to 
meet the needs of a state education policy. 

The state departments whose responsibility it is to develop policy 
in relation to curriculum and school organisation must have avenues whereby 
their needs are brought to the knowledge of the institutions preparing 
teachers. In most states this is done by the regulatory body which looks to 
the development of courses and places the department's needs alongside the 
needs of the state for other courses and other vocations. Equally the 
institutions will seek to develop new courses which meet needs as they see 
them or use expertise which they possess and these aspirations must also be 
fitted into the states' capacity to support courses and to make priorities. 

While the states may, and do, seek the further development of courses which 
will produce teachers who are skilled in the task of teaching Aboriginal 
children, the children of migrants and the physically and intellectually 
handicapped, these have to be matched with the states' need for teachers 
with skills in the teaching of new courses in the secondary school which 
are designed to meet the needs of the student who stays longer at school 
but does not aspire to tertiary education and the need for teachers with 
skills in teaching a growing pre-school population. All these needs have 
to be measured against the states' ability to provide these courses and 
courses for scientists, engineers and accountants. While the close 
control of training and employment may have had some advantages, the new 
arrangement allows teaching to stand with other professions in competition 
for resources. 

There is in Australia growing support for the view that it is 
advantageous to have a teacher prepare in an institution which has students 
preparing for other careers. There is the contrary view that the sense of 
professional commitment and the greater integration of course content, which 
is possible in single purpose colleges, make these preferable. There is 
little empirical evidence either way though research is being conducted on a 
nation wide basis to define, if nothing more, the patterns of teacher education 
Courses in the institutions. 

Within the institutions the movement away from the control of the 
state department has, along with the general world wide movement for greater 
participation of staff and students in decision making, brought changes in 
the internal academic structure. While the process is far from complete 
there are probably no institutions where staff are not involved in the 
academic government of the institution and few, if any, where students are 
not similarly involved. For example most of the governing councils of 
the colleges will, when independent, have student members. 

The increase in the number of institutions preparing teachers, 
and movement of these institutions away from close contact with state 
departments bring some problems in the recognition of qualifications. 

Whereas each state formerly employed a majority of teachers from teachers 
colleges which it controlled or universities with which it had close contact 
by reason of the participation of teachers college staff in the universities' 
programmes, it will now employ a majority of teachers prepared in 
institutions over which it has no direct control. A community which compels 
children to attend school must be interested in the quality of the teachers it 
must provide. The registration of teachers has become a matter on which 
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discussions have taken place both in teacher organisations and -within 
departments, with the result that a gro^ng number of states are legislating 
to require teachers to be registered and to meet the qualifications necessary 
for registration« The machinery differs in that one state has separate 
registration authorities for different kinds of teacher (primaryj secondary, 
technical) while others have provision for one body to maintain a register 
of a number of classes of teacher« The purpose is clear: the employer 
must be able to employ a teacher knowing that his qualifications have been 
scrutinized and that they meet aiipropriate standards. 

Courses 


There has long been a recognition that courses for the education 
of teachers have four elements which contribute to the development of the 
person who is regarded as a teacher. 

The first relates to the academic development of the teacher-to-be, 
He IS expected to have a minimum level of academic competence in the subject 
or subjects he wishes to teach as well as the academic skills to add to that 
knowledge; preferably, he should have pursued the study of some area of 
knowledge to the depth which is to be found in a person with a degree of 
specialization in the field. Traditionally this has been regarded as being 
accomplished, either by gaming a degree from a university before undertaking 
teacher education or, for those under undertake courses in teachers 
colleges, by taking academic courses concurrently with studies in teaching 
theory and practice. More and more the necessity for relating the academic 
work to the remainder of the course is being examined. The implications 
for curriculum construction of greater understanding of the basic structure 
of a subject are leading some teacher educators to the belief that this part 
of the teacher's preparation might require courses, which are no less 
rigorous, but which give different insights into the subject matter than those 
required for academic research in the field or in a vocation other than 
teaching. 


Secondly, the study of the theoretical basis of teaching is an 
essential part of the teacher's preparation on which he bases the activities 
he performs with his pupils. This element is usually carried out in a 
course (or courses) with the academic title "Education", The nature of the 
subject Education has varied a great deal from place to place and time to 
time and a good deal of examination is going on among teacher educators as 
to what constitutes Education and how, from its study, principles for class¬ 
room practice might be best developed. Typically, Education courses are 
an amalgam of the contributions which philosophy, psychology and the social 
sciences may make to the problems of learning andteaching. 

From these courses the third element emerges - the introduction 
of the student to the approach and teaching methods applicable to the subject 
and the pupils he teaches. This is attempted through courses in teaching 
methods, demonstration lessons and practice teaching, all of which may be 
considerably assisted by the use of audio-visual techniques for illustration, 
critical examination and recall. 

From the second and third element two areas of concern have 
emerged. The first concerns the most appropriate ways of bringing a student 
into contact with desirable classroom models. This in turn brings problems 
for, too often, the student see the solution of his classroom problems in 
the imitation of the models he has been shown rather than in the basic 
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tlieoretical coTisiderations from wlaicli the model has been developed and this 
iTiducates the second area of concern and one on which the South Yacific 
Association for Teacher Education has spent one of its annual conferences» 

It IS the problem of the integration of theory and practice and in turn the 
relationship between course work and experience in the schools. 

The impact which a necessarily more flexible access to the schools 
will have, when the numbers of students are growing faster than the school 
systems, is clearly one of the side issues to be solved* 

The fourth aspect of teacher education is the development of a 
student as a person who is a teacher: - 

the sort of person whose own value systems are enough to 
allow his pupils to develop other values which he recognises 
as valid but which he could not hold and perhaps might wish 
that his pupils did not hold. 

the sort of person who possesses sensitivity for others, 
particularly children* 

the sort of person who can communicate easily with others 
and present or develop logically and clearly what he has 
to teach* 

Obviously greater participation in decision making in the teacher 
education institutions will help the development of this maturity, but once 
more the assertion is made that an institution which has as its sole task the 
education of teachers is able to achieve this more readily than one with 
responsibilities to other callings* 

As a result of the realisation of these changing problems there 
has been a great deal of experimentation with teaching techniques in teacher 
education courses and concomitently experimentation with methods of 
assessment of student achievement, which replaces the traditional 
examination system in the courses* 

State schools in Australia have been part of a centralised system 
administered by a central state department and using centralised 
curricula* Though the latter have provided the teacher with increasing 
freedom, other factors will tend to accelerate the process* The sheer size 
of the operation in the larger states has meant that in recent years 
management decisions about schools , teachers and pupils have had to be 
brought closer to the schools* This process of decentralisation has brought 
into question the appropriateness of having decisions other than management 
brought closer to schools* 

Obviously this movement will have consequence for teachers and 
the teacher education institutions* 

In-Service Education 

The in-service development of teachers will change with the 
change of government of the teacher education institutions. No longer can 
the state departments expect the student to be prepared to be sympathetic 
to or knowledgeable of its particular approaches or methods. As a result, 
as well as that form of in-service education which provides for the 
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continued professional growth of the teacher, greater emphasis will be placed 
on the introduction of the new teacher to the ways of the department which 
employs him in order that he might become part of a team and recognise the 
degree of professional freedom open to him to practise his profession and 
influence the practices of others, 

REPORTS OF SIGNIFICANCE IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


Report of the Committee on Australian Universities 

September 1957 (Murray Report) 

Tertiary Education in Australia - Report of the Committee on the 
Future of Tertiary Education in Australia to the Australian 
Universities Commission 

3 Vols - 1964 - 65 (Martin Report) 

Academic Awards m Advanced Education - Report of the Commonwealth 
Committee of Inquiry 

June 1969 (Wiltshire Report) 

Report of the Inquiry into Salaries of Lecturers and Senior 
Lecturers in Colleges of Advanced Education 

September 1969 (Sweeney Report) 

Education in South Australia - Report of the Committee of Inquiry 
into Education in South Australia 

1969-70 (Karmel Report) 

Report of the Committee apppointed to review teacher education in 
relation to the needs and resources of Queensland and to make recommenda¬ 
tions on the future development of teacher education ("Teacher 
Education in Queensland") 

1971 (Murphy Report) 

Report of the Board of Inquiry into Certain Aspects of the State 
Teaching Service - Victoria 

September 1971 (Southwell Report) 

Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Teacher Education (N.S.W.) 
September 1971 (Bell Report) 

Report on the Commonwealth Role in Teacher Education 

February 1972 (Senate Committee Report) 

Report by a Committee of Inquiry appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, under the chairmanship of Lord 
James of Rusholme (Teacher Education and Training 

December 1971 (James Report) 

Teachers for Commonwealth Schools 

July 1972 (Neal/Radford Report) 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

The present organisation of the education and training of teachers in England 
and Wales derives from the reforms instituted following the publication of the 
McNair report in 1944. Area Training Organisations (ATO's) based on and 
administered by some 20 universities exercise regional responsibility for the 
co-ordination and supervision of teacher training within the Government's 
overall policy for teacher training and supply and recommend successful stu¬ 
dents to the Secretary of State for recognition for qualified teacher status. 

The ATO's consist of representatives of the interested parties: the univer¬ 
sities themselves, the colleges of education and other training institutions, 
the local education authorities and voluntary bodies who provide the colleges, 
and the teaching profession. 

The basic framework has endured for more than 20 years but it has been 
required to contain formidable changes and developments not foreseen when 
the ATO's were set up. Chief of these has been a massive increase in the 
magnitude of the operation particularly in the I960's, occasioned by an 
increase in the birthrate which added one million children to the school rolls 
in the period 1961-71? whilst in the same period school staffing standards 
were improved from a pupil/teacher ratio of 25-3 :1 in 1961 to 22.6 :1 in 
1971* Early in the 1960's the decision was taken to extend from 2 to 3 years 
the minimum period of post-l8 higher education and training necessary to 
attain qualified teacher status. To attract older people to the profession, 
courses for mature entrants were developed and some 20% of new teachers 
are now drawn from this source. Since 1967 4-yeaLn courses for college of 
education students of high academic and professional potential have been 
developed, leading to the award of B Ed degrees; about 10% of entrants to 
such colleges now qualify for this award. In recent years increasing numbers 
of university and polytechnic graduates have sought one-year professional 
teacher training courses, so that about five thousand of them were admitted 
to colleges of education in 1972 in addition to an equal number training 
university departments of education. These graduates, whether trained in 
university departments or colleges of education, may be prepared for teach¬ 
ing in any part of the age range. To accommodate all these developments the 
number of training places was multiplied almost threefold in the decade, the 
capacity of existing colleges of education was expanded, new colleges were 
founded and departments of education were formed in some of the polytechnics 
created in the I960's . 

Despite these achievements, and perhaps partly because of them, there 
developed during the late 1960's an insistent and growing concern about the 
structure and content of teacher training. This concern focussed particularly 
on the monotechnic nature of colleges of education, their comparative isolation 
from other institutions of higher education and the fragmentation of courses 
inherent in their dual function of providing both personal higher education 
and professional training for their students. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons began a major study of the content, structure and organis¬ 
ation of teacher training in 1969; i^i 1970 the Area Training Organisations 
were asked to undertake a thorough review of their own courses and organis¬ 
ation; and late in the same year the new Government appointed a Committee 
of Inquiry under the chairmanship of Lord James of Rusholme , Vice- 
Chancellor of York University. The Committee's terms of reference required 
them to recommend what should be the content and organisation of teacher 
training courses, whether a larger proportion of teachers should be educated 
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with, stud-ents who had. not chosen their careers or had. chosen others and, m 
the context of their recommendations on these issues, what should be the role 
of colleges of education, polytechnics and other further education institutions 
and universities in the training of teachers. 

The Committee was unusual in that it was small; its 7 members, with one 
exception full-time, were all practitioners in aspects of education relevant 
to teachers and their professional training; they had available to them a mass 
of evidence and data already accumulated as the result of the preceding 
enquiries, to which they added oral and written evidence particular to their 
own; and they reported in January 1972 a year after being set up. Their 
report gave rise to energetic public debate which was followed by intensive 
and comprehensive consultations between the Secretary of State and officers 
of the Department of Education and Science with representatives of the many 
interests involved. These discussions established a large measure of agree¬ 
ment about the objectives of teacher education and training and the means to 
achieve them. The achievement of this consensus was the fruit of investigation 
debate, report and consultation extending over a period of years . The pro¬ 
cess culminated in the issue by Government in December 1972 of a White 
Paper (Cmnd 5174) "Education: A Framework for Expansion" which incor¬ 
porates in a wide-ranging statement of policy for education for the next 10 
years decisions about the future development of all aspects of teacher training 
and the institutions in which it is provided. 

The Government's objectives and the action proposed to implement them are 
as follows: 

1. A large and systematic expansion of in-service training 

Teachers will be released from normal duties for the equivalent of 
one term in 7 years to participate in further professional training. It is 
expected that the actual take up of this new opportunity will result in 3% of 
the teaching force being absent on secondment at any one time . It is aimed 
to achieve this level of provision, which represents a fourfold increase in 
present arrangements, by a phased programme attaining full operation by 1981 

2. A reinforced process of induction in the first year of service 

The Government believes that a teacher on first employment needs, 
and should be released for one fifth of his time to profit from, a systematic 
programme of professional initiation, guided experience and further study. 
Furthermore he should work to a lightened timetable so that altogether he 
might be expected to undertake three-quarters of a full teaching load. During 
his first year of service a teacher will, by virtue of his initial training, be 
qualified but will be subject to probation; on successful completion of the 
probationary year he will become a "registered teacher" . To support and 
guide probationary teachers in their schools, professional tutors will be 
designated from among experienced practising teachers. Professional 
centres, based mainly on existing training institutions and teachers centres, 
will be established to provide the in-service training for which probationary 
teachers will be released. Such an innovation will require complex adminis¬ 
trative arrangements as well as the development of appropriate training pro¬ 
grammes for professional tutors and probationary teachers. It is intended to 
introduce a national scheme in the school year 1975-76. In the meantime a 
series of 4 pilot schemes, designed to explore the problems implicit in the 
new arrangements and to indicate solutions to them, is to be mounted. These 
2 elements in the Government's new strategy will he costly in manpower and 
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money. By l 98 l in-service training and induction will together require about 
20,000 more teachers than would otherwise be needed and are likely to cost 
about £.55 million annually at 1972 prices o Nevertheless they are regarded as 
a necessary investment in the future quality of the teaching force . 

3. A progressive achievement of an all-graduate profession 

The Government strongly support the promotion of new 3 -year courses 
incorporating educational studies so designed that they will lead both to the 
award of a B Ed degree and to qualified teacher status. The degree will 
normally be awarded at ordinary level with the assumption that a proportion 
of students who attain a sufficiently high standard could, if they so wished, 
continue for a fourth year to take an honours B Ed degree . The normal entry 
standard will be the same as for universities and the academic content would 
be no less rigorous than that of existing degree courses. The length of the 
college year will permit the inclusion of at least 15 weeks supervised practi¬ 
cal experience in a 3-year course. It is expected that the award will be 
validated by the universities or by the Council for National Academic Awards 
and discussions are now proceeding within these bodies to examine in detail 
the implications of degree courses with the characteristics described. 

The introduction of new B Ed courses of this kind will not immediately lead 
to an all-graduate entry to the profession since not all applicants have nor are 
likely in the next few years to have the necessary university entrance 
qualifications. For the time being, existing certificate courses will need to 
be maintained for those with lower entrance qualifications, though in diminish¬ 
ing numbers; exceptional students following certificate courses should be 
enabled as at present to transfer to B Ed courses at an appropriate stage. 

But the combination of a supply situation which, though related to still further 
improved staffing standards , promises to be a good deal easier in the next 
decade than in the last; the rising number of graduates seeking professional 
training; and the introduction of B Ed courses on this new pattern constitutes 
a long step towards the Government's ultimate aim of an all graduate profession. 

4. Improved training of further education teachers 

The Government accepts that a much higher proportion of teachers 
in further education than at present should receive initial training either 
before or after taking up appointment and that they should have opportunities 
for further training later in their careers. There are many complex issues 
which remain to be resolved in consultation with those concerned. 

5. The full integration of the colleges of education into 

the family of higher education institutions 

The Government expects to provide by 198 l for an annual entry to 
higher education courses from within Great Britain of the order of 200,000 
students, representing about 22 % of the age group then aged I8. This figure 
compares with 7 % in 1961 and 15 % in 1971 This expansion will be achieved 
for the most part by further development of universities and polytechnics but 
colleges of education are intended to make a contribution to the growth. 

During the period up to 1981 the number of places in colleges of education 
and polytechnics required specifically for teacher training will, it is estimated, 
decline from the present 114,000 to something of the order of 75>000-85,000. 
This number of places will provide for a teaching force which will continue 
to grow so as to achieve by 1981 staffing standards 10% better than those for 
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1971, and at the same time produce the additional teachers necessary to allo^^ 
the full application of the Government's policies for in-service training and 
the induction year» To make good the places not required for the initial or 
in-service training of teachers and to participate in the general expansion of 
higher education, colleges of education some singly others by amalgamation 
mth neighbouring institutions of higher or further education will broaden the 
educational basis of the courses they offer« Besides intending teachers they 
will admit students with other educational and professional objectives. One 
significant contribution to the expansion of opportunities in higher education 
which they along with other higher education institutions are expected to 
make will be to develop 2-year courses leading to the Diploma in Higher 
Education. This new qualification will cater for students of university calibre 
.and will be equivalent in its intellectual demands to the first 2 years of a 
degree course- For some students it will represent a terminal qualification 
on the basis of which they will enter employment; for others it will be a stage 
in their progress to a degree taken by a further year's study immediately or 
after an intermission of some years; for others again it will constitute the 
educational base for professional training for a variety of vocation. 

By providing other courses than those for intending teachers colleges of 
education will manifestly change their monptechnic nature - They will become, 
by function, indistinguishable from other institutions offering advanced 
courses, and thus unmistakably members of the higher education family, 

6 . Improved arrangements for the control and co-ordination 

of teacher training and supply, both regionally and nationally 

Colleges will continue to seek validation of the courses and awards 
they offer from existing validating bodies, the universities and the Council 
for National Academic Awards, Professional recognition of teachers, which 
IS at present conferred by the Secretary of State on the recommendation of 
ATO's will require the creation of a new machinery, not yet determined, in 
which the members of the teaching profession should have a major though not 
exclusive role. The promotion, co-ordination and supervision of in-service 
training, the improved system of induction, the allocation of teaching practice 
places and the distribution of teacher training courses, in number and kind, 
among higher education institutions , will fall to new regional committees 
which will in due course replace the existing ATO's. The membership of these 
committees will reflect the interest in the education and training of teachers 
of the local education authorities, the training institutions and the teaching 
profession. They will have no executive or financial responsibilities for the 
services they co-ordinate; these will remain with the local authorities and 
training agencies, who will need to make appropriate arrangements to meet 
the costs of the increased services. Because of the impending reorganisation 
of local government it is not expected that the new committees will be formed 
until 1975. 

For all those involved in the education and training of teachers in England 
and Wales the 1970*s will be a period of intensive innovation. Institutions 
have to be reorganised to undertake new roles, a new system of regional 
co-ordination has to be developed, new and expanded services for teachers 
initiated. Curriculum development and research programmes are in train 
and more will be required for the design of new courses to achieve objectives 
as diverse as a rapid expansion of nursery education and the creation of a 
corps of professional tutors. In all this the many partners to the enterprise 
have each to make a full and fair contribution. Developments during the past 
ten years have provided for all the partners' experience of, and the inculcation 
of attitudes towards, change and innovation which will be fully exploited m the 
achievement of the challenging and far-reaching plans for the next decade. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 


Qualification and Registration with the General Teachiufi Council 

1, Anyone wishes to hold a perruaneiit appointment as a teachen in 

a primary or secondary school {Education Authority or grant-aided) must 
successfully complete a course of pre-service training in a College of 
Education and register with the General Teaching Council for Scotland. The 
Council, a unique Innovation in the administration of teacher education was 
constituted under the Teaching Council (Scotland) Act 1965, and is the 
principal advisory body to the Secretary of State for Scotland on all matters 
concerning the training and supply of teachers. There are 49 members of 
whom 30 are elected members from the teaching profession including repre¬ 
sentatives from Colleges of Education, Further Education Colleges and 
primary and secondary schools. Fifteen members are appointed from such 
bodies as the Association of Directors of Education, the universities, and 
the churches, and four are members nominated by the Secretary of State, 

2« The Council has the general functions of keeping under review and 

advising the Secretary of State on standards of education, training and fitness 
to teach of those entering the profession, of maintaining a register of qualified 
teachers and of making recommendations on the suppl 3 ^ of teachers (except on 
matters of salary or conditions of service). If the Secretary of State is un¬ 
willing to accept the Councils advice or recommendations he is obliged under 
the 1965 Act to publish a statement setting out the Council’s views and his 
reasons for not accepting them. The Act imposes a duty on the Council to 
keep Itself inforiTLed of the nature of courses offered in the Colleges of 
Education. For this purpose it may appoint persons to visit colleges on its 
behalf and it has done so in the form of a Committee of Visitation drawn from 
its own membership. These visitors report to the Council on the general 
content of, and arrangements for, the courses in the colleges but may not 
interfere with the teaching or with the conduct of any examination. The 
Council is empowered however to make recommendations to governing bodies 
on changes that might be made in general content or arrangements of the 
courses. 

3. The Council has both an Investigating and a Disciplinary Committee, 
Where a registered teacher has been convicted of a crime, the nature of which 
implies that he has been gnilty of infamous conduct in a professional respect 
or where a question .arises whether the conduct of a registered teacher 
constitutes infamous conduct, the case is considered by the Investigating 
Committee in the first instance. If it decides that the teacher was guilty of 
such conduct the case is referred to and considered by the Disciplinary 
Committee which has the power to remove a teacher’s name from the register 
if in its opinion he has been guilty of professional misconduct. There is a 
right of appeal to the Court of Session. 

4. The pattern of training courses is governed by the Teachers 
(Education, Training and Registration) (Scotland) Regulations 1967 which 
provide for three distinct qualifications in the fields of primary, secondary 
and further education. A student who successfully completes a course leading 
to one of these qualifications is recommended b 3 ^ the governing body of the 
College of Education to the General Teaching Council for registration as a 
teacher. On application to the Council he is entitled to provisioual regis¬ 
tration; full registration is accorded on the basis of two satisfactory reports 
froi), his headteacher. The non/ial period of probation, which is supervised 
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strictly "by the Council, is two years. The range of educational quali¬ 
fications acceptable for entry to training and the duration of the course at 
the Colleges of Education are both governed by regulations drawn up by 
the Secretary of State on the advice of the General Teaching Council; the 
content of each course provided in the college is determined by the Principal 
of the college on the advice of the Board of Studies. 


The Colleges of Education 

5. The ten Scottish Colleges of Education are constituted and assigned 

functions under the Teachers (Colleges of Education) (Scotland) Regulations 
1967 . Their governing bodies are independent both of the education author¬ 
ities and of the universities although their membership includes representa¬ 
tives of both. The Secretary of State's aim has' been to secure as wide as 
possible a representation of interests concerned with the education and train¬ 
ing of teachers and to this end has ensured that the governing bodies include 
members of the staff of the college, teachers in schools who are elected by 
their colleagues, representatives of the churches, and, to cover the general 
public interest, nominees of the Secretary of State. Each college has a 
hoard of studies comprising, in addition to the Principal, a]l holders of 
appointments of principal lecturer and above as well as a mimber of junior 
lectuihng staff. The inclusion of students on both Boards of Governors and 
Boards of Studies is at present being considered. Co-operation among 
colleges is secured through the Joint Committee of Colleges consisting of the 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman (the Principal ex officio) of the governing body 
of each college. The regulations define the functions of the Joint Committee 
as being "to facilitate the exercise by the colleges of their function and the 
process of consultation on matters of common interest". It meets about twice 
a year but has a Sub-Commi'ttee', the Committee of Principals, which usually 
meets once a month. The Secretar}'- of State keeps in touch with the Joint 
Committee and the Committee of Principals through the appointment of two 
assessors, an administrative officer of the Department and one of HM Chief 
Inspectors of Schools. 

Training Courses 

6. As has been said above, distinctive courses of training are provided 

for students who intend to work in one of the three main sectors - primary, 
secondary or further education. The nature and length of these courses are 
influenced by the educational attainments of the students at their point of 
entry to training. For students who have come direct from school the courses 
involve both professional training and a continuation of the students' o'wm 
general education. In the training of graduates and specialist diploma holders, 
prominence is given to professional studies; for those training for a quali- 
fica'tion to teach in secondary or further education emphasis is placed on the 
methodology of the teaching of their specialist subjects. Apart from the 
course leading concurrently to a degree and to a teaching qualification for 
secondary work established in September 1967 by the University of Stirling, 
all pre-service teacher training in Scotland is undertaken by the ten colleges 
of education. 


7. There are three main courses of training leading to a teaching quali¬ 

fication for primary education. The first and most popular is the three year 
course taken mainly by young women and a grovung number of young men 
direct from school; the minimum of age of entry is 17 and the minimum 
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education requirements are t^wo Higher grade passes, including English, 
and four Ordinary grade passes, including mathematics or arithmetic, in the 
Scottish Certificate of Education. The entry qualification for this course is 
to be raised to three Higher grade passes from session 1974-75. Cin fact, 
this standard is already being applied). The second method of entry is 
through the one year course for graduates. Until recently this was the 
standard method of entry for men. The third method, a four year course for 
the degree of Bachelor of Education was introduced in 1965. It is now 
available in six of the nine colleges of education offering training for primary 
education. This course is becoming increasingly popular as a method of 
entry to teaching, especially for men. 

S econdary Teaching 

8 . There are four irnin courses of training leading to a teaching quali¬ 
fication in secondary"' education. Firstly, there are one year courses for 
graduates leading to a qualification to teach an academic subject such as 
English or mathematics. Broadly speaking there are two standards of entry 
leading to separate courses; one is at the Honours degree level of the subject 
which the student intends to teach and the other is at the level of two graduat¬ 
ing courses in that subject, requiring the student to have studied the subject 
at a university for at least two years. Secondly, there are one year courses, 
available to holders of a Diploma of a Central Institution, leading to a quali¬ 
fication to teach a practical or aesthetic subject, for example, home economics 
or art. The entry requirements as far as the general education of the student 
is concerned are broadly similar to those for entry to the three year primary 
course. Thirdly, there are four year courses in technical subjects and 
three year courses in physical education, in speech and drama, and in music. 
These courses are taken mainly by young men and women direct <from school, 
except in the case of technical subjects where the intake includes a substan¬ 
tial number of technicians and craftsmen from industry who can secure 
reductions in length of training up to a maximum of two years depending on 

the nature of their technical or craft qualifications. Einally, the four year 
courses for the degree of Bachelor of Education now offer another method of 
entry to teaching academic subjects in addition to the traditional pattern of 
graduation in an arts or science faculty of a university followed by one year 
of teacher training. These courses which offer academic and professional 
training concurrently are established by the Colleges of Education in 
association either with their neighbouring university or, in the case of one 
college, with the Council for National Academic Awards. There is an 
arrangement which enables graduates taking a one year post-graduate course 
leading either to the primary or to the secondary teaching qualification to 
begin their studies for the Degree of Master of Education by taking a course 
leading to the Diploma in Education at the neighbouring university. Attendance 
at this course exempts the graduate from attending the classes in psychology 
and education conducted by the College of Education as part of the post- 
gradueite course. Methods and teaching practice are still the responsibility 
of the colleges of education. A report, "The Training of Graduates for 
Secondary Education", which w^as prepared by a Working Party set up by the 
General Teaching Council for Scotland was published on 28 November 1972, 
Consultation with the profession on the recommendations of the Report is 
currently taking place. A summary of the Report is appended to this paper. 

Further Education 

9. The* course of training for further education teachers is a sandwich 
one consisting of two months* full-time study at Jordanhill College of 
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Education followed by a year of supervised teaching and finally another two 
months' full time study at the same college. This course is taken by teachers 
in service seconded by their authority to attend the periods of study at the 
college. It is proposed to lengthen both the initial and final phases of this 
course to one term's full-time study. 

In-Service Training 

10. The Secretary of State established in 196? a National Committee for 
the In-Service Training of Teachers. The Committee is composed of 22 
members representing the education authorities, Colleges of Education, 
teachers' associations, universities, Central Institutions, the General 
Teaching Council and the Secretary of State. Among its responsibilities 
are the identification of in-service training needs and a definition of 
priorities within these needs, and the devising of administrative machinery 
at local and regional level to ensure that courses are adequate for a 
comprehensive and economic programme of in-service training. Four 
regional committees centred at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and Dundee 
are responsible for co-ordination at local and regional level. 

11. The provision of in-service training courses leading to a special 
qualification is governed by the Teachers (Colleges of Education) (Scotland) 
Regulations 1967. Under these Regulations the colleges are empovyered to 
offer registered teachers courses leading to specialist qualifications as a 
teacher in a nursery school, as an infant teacher, as a remedial teacher in 
a primary or a secondary school, or as a teacher of pupils requiring special 
education. These courses are provided under a variety of arrangements 
extending from a one year full-time course for the specialist qualification in 
both primary and infant work to vacation courses extending to not more than 
six weeks spread over two summer vacations, with supervised teaching in the 
intervening year. A Working Party is at present designing a special 
qualification course for teachers engaged in teaching children in the 8-12 year 
old range. 

12 . In the provision of in-service training which does not lead to 
additional qualifications, the colleges offer an extensive range of court.es, 
the education authorities also play an important part and there are contii- 
butions by the teachers' associations, the univx'rsities and the Central 
Institutions (colleges of advanced technology). Staff for these courses are 
drawn from the Colleges of Education , th'.'. universities, schools, education 
advisorj'- staffs, industry and HM Inspectorate. 

13. Courses are offered to keep teacheirs up-to-date with developments 
in the curricular field to both primary and second.ary schools and to provide, 
tridning for those in promoted posts, as well as to giv'e sem'ing teachers an 
opportunit 5 r of improving their initial qualifications. In the. past, the majority 
of courses have been held out of schools hours - during evenings, at week¬ 
ends, and in vacation tim.e. As the supply of teachers improves it is intended 
to increase the provision of full-time courses which will entail the release of 
teachers fronu their day-to-day classroom tasks. In 1972-73 more than 

4-0 courses of about one month's duration were mounted, each for 20 primary 
teachers. It is Government policy to increase this form of provision during 
the ncKt decade for teachers in primary schools and to extend it to thos.e in 
secondary schools. 
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The Trai ning of Gradua t es for Secondary Edi:catiou in 5cotland 

14. January 1971 the General Teaching Council set up a Working Party 
^ith the following remit - 

*To review, in the light of the requirements of the education 
service and the practice in other countries, the present 
arrangements for post-graduate and post-diploma teaching 
leading to the award of a Teaching Qualification (Secondary 
Education) and to make recommendations. ' 

Later that year this remit was extended to include all of the four main courses 
of training leading to the acquisition of a Teaching Qualification (Secondary 
Education;. 

Summary of the Report 

15. The report may be seen as having four main sections,viz,preliminary 
conclusions based on clearly discernible needs of teachers and pupils; the 
aims and objectives of preliminary training; the degree to which existing 
courses meet these aims and objectives; and the recommendations. Each of 
these is discussed in turn. 

16. Preliminary Conclusions 

The Working Party were agreed that any recommendations which might be 
made should give priority to the interests of pupils. They would require to 
take account of the emergence of the comprehensive school as the common 
pattern of secondary education, the consequent need to design the curriculum 
for a broad spectrum of intelligence and the changing concept of secondary 
education as a preparation for responsible adult life. The gradual 
acceptance of the belief that pupils should have a part to play in the planning 
and organisation of their school experience and the concept of the school as 
a focal point in the community it served implied the closest integration of the 
local authority, teachers, parents and pupils in establishing and maintaining 
a centre of civilised living concerned with life outside and within its walls. 
These ideas implied for the teacher an increasingly 'open' relationship 
between himself and his pupils and an awareness that social education was 
as important an element in his work as subject specialism. Teachers would 
require to be trained for this new role and the training process would require 
to be continuous covering a teacher's life from his entry to college of 
education until his retirement. The preliminary and general conclusions of 
the Working Party were that teacher training for graduates wishing to teach 
in secondary schools must continue to be obligatory and must attempt to meet 
the changing needs of the schools; the responsibility for training must be 
shared by the colleges of education and the teaching profession and existing 
collaboration between colleges, schools and the education authorities must 
be developed; the role of the school in the training process must be seen to 
be organised on a nationally consistent pattern; and the probationary period 
i.c. the period between provisional and full registration by the General 
Teaching Council must become a more effective period of the training process. 

17. The Aims and Objectives of Preliminary Training 

The Working Party identified four major aims of the professional training 
course. Eirstly the course should be so designed as to enable the highly 
educated graduate with varied interests and abilities to become an efficient 
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and professionally motivated teacher. By the end of the course of training 
the teacher should have learned to adapt his specialism to enable him to 
present it as a school subject, to assess the value of that subject and to 
appreciate its place in the pattern of secondary education. The power of 
ready coTnmiinication and a willingness to understand the learning processes 
of less mature and non-intellectual persons were qualities to be developed. 
Secondly, it should provide him with adequate equipment with which to teach. 
Ideally, he should, after training, have a wide and varied selection of 
teaching methods, the ability to deploy them in many situations and the skill 
to cope with unexpected problems. Thirdly, the trained teacher should have 
a clear idea of his place in the national system of education through learning 
about the form of modern Scottish society, the aims of education, existing 
practices in Scottish schools and classrooms and the nature and strains of 
the teaching process, Tourthly, his training should have encouraged him to 
take a continuing interest in current developments and research at all stages 
of the educational process so that he was convinced of the need to maintain 
and increase his competence as a teacher, 

18 . The Degree to which Existing Courses meet these Aims and Objectives 

Although the colleges of education had done much, often successfully, to meet 
the changing demands of the schools the traditional conception of pre-service 
training as a basis for 40 years of service had led to serious deficiencies. 

It had led, for example, to the overcrowding of courses and the introduction 
of additional subjects in the course content. Colleges had been forced to 
provide solutions to problems which were not recognised as such by students 
because they had not encountered them in teaching practice. Schools also 
had had to face the conflicting demands of the pressures on senior staff and 
the need for steady and consistent guidance of students on teaching practice, 
Difficulties of this kind in colleges and schools could only be overcome by a 
rethinking of the individual contribution which each could make and of the 
degree to which the process could become a shared responsibility. As far 
as the colleges were concerned increased co-ordination of professional 
studies m Education and Psychology with those in other departments, and the 
proportion of lecturing to work in seminars and discussion groups required 
urgent consideration. As far as the schools were concerned fresh thought 
had to be given to the whole nature of teaching practice with the teachers 
pla 3 n.ng a more significant role. If the probationary period were to become 
a shared responsibility of college and school this would require a formal 
system of co-operation. Ways would have to be found of helping college and 
school staffs, through secondment in both directions, to keep in touch with 
the rapid changes in secondary education. Probation must become a part 
of training involving the highest degree of co-operation among, college, 
education authority and school, Pre-service training and the period of 
probationary service would thus be integrated in a coherent whole lasting 
two years. 

The Recommendations 


19. The Working Party's thinking would ideally have been matched by a 

course of the 'sandwich* t 3 rpe in which the first part was conducted by a 
college of education, the second part was spent as a probationer teacher 
still under training but in emplojrment and the third part was a continuation 
of the course in the same college of education. There were problems 
however which made such a 'closed-circuit* 'sandwich* course impracticable. 
For example, teachers in employment throughout Scotland, and perhaps north 
of Scotland, in the second part of the course, could not each be expected 
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to return for the third part to the college in which he had received his 
pre-service training. Even where such a return was possible the load on 
the colleges might be beyond their resources. The Working Party therefore 
had to find a practical alternative which ensured that the third part of 
training might be successfully accomplished, 

20, The Working Party therefore proposed the following general pattern 
of training for teachers seeking the Teaching Qualification (Secondary 
EducationJ, There should be a period of initial training (Phase 1), a period 
of probationary service as a trainee teacher (Phase 11) and a further period 
of training (Phase 111). The three Phases would last for two full sessions 
and a student would be required to complete successfully each of the Phases 
to gain the Teaching Qualification, While the probationary period under 
this arrangement would be reduced from two to one years it would become an 
integral part of organised training. 

21. Phase I 


The responsibility for training in this Phase of pre-service training 
would rest with the colleges of education. On successful completion of the 
Phase a student would be recommended by the governing body of the college 
for provisional registration with the General Teaching Council. Since this 
provisional registration would mean that the student was considered fit to 
enter the profession as a trainee and to begin his period of supervised 
teaching, this first Phase would require to be both vigorous and vigorously 
tested. Phase 1 would last from the beginning of September until the follow¬ 
ing April and would consist of an introductory period, covering most of 
September, of 'observation* in the schools and two terms of 10 weeks each, 
with almost half of each term devoted to teaching practice. A September 
start to this Phase would not of course allow an intending student who had 
failed to complete his degree or diploma in June to re-sit examinations in 
September and begin teacher training once the results were known. While 
this proposal might deprive the profession of some potential recruits, the 
Working Party felt that it might lead indirectly to an improvement in the 
quality of the recruits through encouraging future undergraduates to treat 
their basic studies with becoming seriousness. As far as the content of 
Phase T was concerned it would deal with an introduction into the nature of 
teaching and the types of problem the student was likely to meet in Phase 11; 
certain subject areas e,g. guidance, counselling, curricular development, 
outdoor education, remedial education could well be postponed; others such 
as the history of education might be covered by a course of prescribed 
reading. The general aim of Phase I would be to ground students sufficiently 
in both professional and subject studies and to enlighten and strengthen their 
growing competence in practical teaching. In practical terms colleges would 
require to re-distribute their theoretical studies and, since it could not be 
guaranteed that students would return in Phase 111 to the colleges in which 
they had completed Phase I, to co-ordinate their training policies. Teaching 
practice during each of the two terms would be for an uninterrupted period 
of at least four weeks with each student being made to feel that he was a true 
apprentice to the experienced teacher and being given a reasonable chance to 
take this practice in different t 3 q)es of schools. School staff and college 
tutors would co-operate in assisting students and in assessing teaching 
practice. While ultimate responsibility for all assessment in this Phase, in 
both practical and theoretical fields, would lie with the college, the final 
decision on whether a student should be allowed to enter Phase II should be, 
and be seen to be, the joint work of representatives of college and school. 
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22. Phase 11 

The aim of Phase II ^/ould he to provide an improved form of probationary 
service and to integrate this into the training process. The Phase would 
last for three terms i.e. the summer term of the first year of training and 
the winter and spring terms of the second year. Entry to Phase TI would 
depend on a graduate securing a suitable post as a trainee teacher in a 
secondary school. In this teaching post the trainee teacher, as a provision¬ 
ally registered teacher, would be entitled to the same status and emolument 
as the present provisionally registered teacher who has completed his pro¬ 
fessional training and is serving a two year period of probationary service. 

To ensure that the trainee teacher would have time for reflection and 
discussion with experienced teachers, the headteacher (or his representative), 
college tutor, to attend seminars, to meet tutors at colleges of education etc. 
he should not be asked to undertake a teaching load of more than 60-70 per 
cent of the teaching week. In addition the trainee would be expected to 
engage in discussion of such aspects as the pattern of curricular provision of 
the school; discipline and guidance; extra-curricular activities. He would 
be expected to receive systematic instruction in school organisation and 
administration and would be given the opportunity to study methods of assess¬ 
ment, school records and school reports. Where possible full use should be 
made of teachers' centres so that trainees from different schools in the same 
area could be brought together to discuss mutual problems. Thus a wide 
range of individuals, employers, local authority advisers, headteachers, 
teachers and college tutors would have a direct interest in the welfare of the 
trainee teacher. 

23. As far as schools were concerned the supervision of the progress of 
the trainee teacher would require careful organisation and co-ordination. 

The Working Party proposed that each school should be required to nominate 
a senior member of staff - a regent - who would be generally responsible for 
the overall supervision of Phase I students and Phase TI trainees. This would 
be a new post in secondary schools the duties of which would include the 
reception of students in schools; the checking and supervision of their 
timetables; consultation with the principal teacher of the appropriate subject 
department on the trainee's departmental work, including subject matter, 
methods and assessment; the organisation of regular contact between subject 
teachers and college tutors; the planning of discussion groups and seminars 
in which experienced teachers, trainees and students would participate; and 
the provision of means whereby teachers and college tutors together could 
discuss the progress of their younger colleagues. The appointment would 
carry with it the right of access to the college authorities and the definite 
locus in the training system which are required if schools, with the help of 
the colleges, are to be in charge of Phase II training. In-service training 
would of course be required for teachers who were appointed as 'regents’. 

24. Theoretical studies begun in Phase I might be continued in Phase II, 
and subsequently resumed in Phase III, through an assignment of work under¬ 
taken by the trainee in Phase II. The assignment would be closely related 

to the work of the trainee in Phase II, would be completed in sufficient time 
for it to be assessed by the end of May of the second year and would be one of 
three conditions of final registration i.e. the headteacher's report on 
Phase II, the assignment and a report on Phase III. 

Phase III 


25. This compulsory Phase which would cover the last term of the 

second session in training is designed to enable the trainee to obtain fresb 
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insights and re-onganise h.is personal theories ahont education which, were 
S 5 mthe 3 ised for him in Phase I and were tested in practice in Phase II; and 
to add studies in depth of elements not covered in Phase L Entry to Phase III 
would depend on a satisfactory report hy the headteacher on his performance 
in Phase II and the trainee would he required to make arrangements with his 
employing authority for release from school duties for a period of eight 
school weeks or approximately forty days. Mere attendance at the course 
would not he sufficient and a satisfactory level of participation hy the trainee 
would he required. Responsibility for the Phase would rest with the college 
of education advised by a local committee representative of the college, the 
teaching profession and the education authority staff; this committee would 
become in effect a second board of studies of the college. This committee 
would also be responsible for assessing the progress made by the students 
at the end of the Phase and for making appropriate recommendations to the 
college of education for transmission to the General Teaching Council. 

Since trainees in Phase II would be dispersed throughout Scotland many 
would be unable to undertake Phase III courses in the Phase I college and 
arrangements would be required to enable courses to be run in colleges or 
centres conveniently placed to schools where the trainees are teaching. Since 
colleges would thus have the dual function of initial training and local or 
regional provision the work of this Phase would require to be shared by all 
of the colleges of education and certain colleges would have to be closely 
related to 'outlier' centres within their allocated areas. In such centres 
the accommodation would be provided by the local authority and the equipment 
by arrangement between the authority and the college. 

26. Course pattern would vary in Phase III, there m ight be two courses 
each of four weeks; or courses held on selected days within the total period 
leaving the rest of the week for preparation and prescribed written work. 
Course content would also vary e.g. completion of the Phase II assignment; 
ad hoc minor assignments; discussion groups and seminars etc; in which 
the main topics might be problems arising from practical teaching, the 
development of the curriculum to suit the changing needs of the pupils and 
problems of school and society. 

27. Since the trainee would be seconded from a particular school for 
Phase in he would, as the term 'secondment' implies, normally return to that 
school where he had served during Phase II. Pinal registration would of 
course depend on the successful completion of all three Phases. 

28. Mention was made earlier of other courses which lead to the award 
of the Teaching Qualification (Secondary Education) viz. the 2, 3 or 4 year 
courses in such subjects as technical education, physical education, speech 
and drama and music and the courses at colleges of education leading to the 
award of the B.Ed. The Working Party considered the impact of its proposals 
on both types of courses. As far as the former were concerned the final 
session of a concurrent course could commence at the beginning of September 
and conclude in the following April and be regarded as Phase I; Phases II 
and III would then follow according to the pattern recommended for post¬ 
graduate students. As far as the latter were concerned it was felt that the 
degree of B.Ed. would correspond to a university degree plus Phase I; 

Phase II would extend from August in the year of graduation for three terms 
and full registration would be granted on the basis of the degree, the training 
in Phase 11 and the headteacher's report and completion of an assignment as 
described above; Phase III would not be compulsory but it would be expected 
B*Ed. trainees would be enabled to take such share as was possible in the 
courses organised in that Phase. 
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29. Atiy adjustments to the University of Stirling's course which enables 
a student after seven semesters to gain the award of a BA and a teaching quali- 
fication and after nine semesters a BA (Hons) and a teaching qualification 
would be a matter for th.e University. The teacher training element of these 
semesters could be regarded as equivalent to Phase 1. Graduates taking up 
posts in January after completion of the degree course should then undertake 

a Phase 11 which was one term longer than that for other graduates. This 
would cover the spring and summer terms of the year in which they graduate 
and the winter and spring terms of the next year. At the end of this ex¬ 
tended Phase they would enter Phase Ilf in the normal way. 

30. Finally, having reaffirmed the necessity for all three Phases in the 
proposed pattern of initial training, the Working Party regarded it as 
essential to move, as soon as resources including staffing make it possible, 
to a situation in which all teachers would be required to take periodic in- 
service training. The pattern of training proposed was indeed designed to 
point the way to further avenues of training for teachers and so increase 
their effectiveness. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN CANADA 


(RECENT INNOVATIONS IN TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAMMES) 


As Canada is a federation of ten provinces, each with, its own 
unique system of education, no attempt has heen made to consolidate the 
information submitted by the provinces. The material is either summarized 
or given in full under appropriate headings. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Teacher education institutions in this province continue to keep 
abreast of developments in the preparation of teachers, but it is doubtful 
whether the innovations are particularly unique. Changes include: 

a) greater flexibility in patterns of teacher preparation 
study programs 

b) extended practice tending towards an internship incorporated 
in the full program. Inclusion of planned periods of 
experimental studies in classroom techniques, and extensive 
use of students in carefully designed "teacher aide" situations 

c) development of pre-program observation periods, i.e. use of 
an observation period to assist the student in deciding what 
his special area of studies is to be 

d) "micro-teaching", and the use of videotape in analysis of 
practice teaching 

e) attention to developing school curriculum areas, such as 
Family Life Science 

f) development of interdisciplinary courses on such topics as 
the open area school, outdoor education, techniques in the 
use of the school resource centre to include procedures 
such as development and use of materials for individualized 
instruction through videotaped materials, etc. 

g) development, at the University of British Columbia, of a 
major in Canadian Studies, including social, economic, 
political and anthropological courses as well as those in 
history and general geography 

h) attention to current educational concerns through courses in 
such things as values in education, behaviour modification, 
and so on. 


ALBERTA 

At the present time, the province of Alberta has indicated that each 
of its three universities is involved in the development of innovative teacher 
education programs. 
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University of Alberta 

The Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta has recently 
initiated a major innovative program in the field of teacher training, known 
as Plan B. Plan B is an integrated third year program, developed and 
conducted by a team of instructors from the Departments of Educational 
Administration, Educational Psychology, Educational Foundations and 
Elementary Education, which is being offered to a small group of students 
who will be in the third year of the Bachelor of Education in 1973-74. One 
of the essential features of this special program is the integration of courses 
from each of the departments mentioned above and the centering of these 
courses around extensive in-school experiences. 

The coursework, integrated seminars and workshops, which 
constitute 66 % of the student's timetable, are based on the principle that the 
prospective elementary teacher should; 

a) know at least two of the more common conceptions 

of teaching, and be familiar with a variety of approaches 
to analyzing teaching 

b) be able to design instruction and arrange the variables 
for teaching and learning - formulate objectives, select 
methods, organize groups, and choose instructional materials 

c) be familiar with and able to use a wide variety of 
instructional techniques and skills 

d) know how to diagnose pupil learning needs and evaluate 
pupil progress 

e) know how to perform teaching functions in ways that create 
and maintain the desired emotional climate 

f) have a positive and professional attitude towards teaching 
elementary school children. 

The remaining 33% of the student's time is taken up with field or 
in-school experiences. These field experiences are designed to introduce 
the student to the school environment on a gradual basis and to avail him 
of the opportunity to put into practice the theories and procedures discussed 
in class. In order to achieve optimum realization of the preceding objectives, 
a hierarchy of teaching experiences has been planned. Initially, students 
concentrate their attention on elementary school children individually and 
in small groups (3-8). In the following weeks, the student moves from 
working with small groups to working with larger groups (10-15), then with 
the total class, and finally to a full-fledged decision-making, instructing 
and strategy-designing function. 

University of Calgary 

There is known to be in the province of Alberta a pool of able 
Indian people who, it is believed, could benefit from university education 
and who could, as trained teachers, fill a great social need. It is for 
these potential students that the Faculty of Education at the University of 
Calgary has developed a proposal for a special Indian Student's University 
Program, which is designed to produce employable professionals. Once 
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appt'ovedj th.e ISXJP 'will eventually become a tliree-yeap teacber tnaining 
program, with the following special characteristics: 

a) The program is one of intensive support for the student 
through counselling and tutoring. 

b) It is designed to help the students in the regular teacher 
education program leading to Alberta certification. 

c) The use of program options can lead to the incorporation of 
special courses, e.g. in native languages. 

d) The field experiences of the program will include extended 
periods spent in Indian schools Ce.g. in student teaching 
in the third year. 

e) The program will be distinguished by Indian leadership in 
counselling situations. 

f) Although a common program is set out for all students, each 
student must be treated as an individual and adjustments 
made in his program as needed. So, too, there will be 
adjustments for small groups of students. This will be 
facilitated by weekly planning and discussion meetings for 
all students in addition to the regular tutorial sessions, 

g) The program is designed in relationship to the teacher 
aide program. As teacher aides enter the university to 
obtain teacher certification, more teacher aides can be 
trained. A cycle of upward mobility is anticipated. 

h) Finally, this program is not to be thought of as rigidly 
predetermined but as one which will evolve in response to 
the expressed needs of Indian students and to insights that 
are developed through research and experience. 

University of Lethbridge 

The University of Lethbridge has recently added a field experience 
sequence to its teacher education program which includes courses designed 
to provide the prospective teacher with school experiences and opportunities 
at every level. An internship option is also available which allows students 
to assume full responsibility in the classroom under authentic teaching 
conditions. Internship may be done on a half-day basis throughout the 
semester or during May and June. 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Innovations have been made in the teacher training programs at 
both campuses of the University of Saskatchewan- 

Regina Campus 

The Faculty of Education has been engaged in a number of 
innovative programs in various subject areas this year. The foremost of 
these is the development of the Experience Bank Program. This program 
in elementary education involves two sections of students, approximately 
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forty in n-umter, who are engaged in experiences designed to integrate 
theories of education and practice in teaching methods. In these experiences 
students and faculty have attempted to integrate teaching sessions in the 
schools with curriculum and instruction classes on campus- This program 
attempts to develop a senes of teaching competencies and these competencies 
are put into practice in the school setting. One of the most valuable develop¬ 
ments in the experimental program has been the emergence of the importance 
of a faculty advisor who helps a group of students to develop teaching 
competencies and to integrate field experiences with class experiences on 
campus. 


The Faculty of Education has also initiated a Bachelor of Education 
elementary program which includes internship. The students Involved in 
this program have undertaken a number of field experiences already in 
connection with their curriculum and instruction classes to help build 
teaching competencies that will be developed further during their internship. 
It is hoped that in the future that this type of program will become more 
popular with elementary students. 

At the secondary level many subject areas have initiated pre- 
internship experiences for their students. These experiences involve 
observation and participation in schools at all levels. The experiences are 
related to curriculum and instruction courses offered on campus. It is 
hoped that this type of experience will prove beneficial in preparing students 
for an effective internship experience. 

In the areas of outdoor education j drug education and special 
education, efforts are being made to expand innovations which have already 
been undertaken. The outdoor education classes, which involve experiences 
with the winter and summer environment, are rapidly becoming more inter¬ 
disciplinary in scope. Instructors from the areas of science education, 
physical and health education and social studies education have become 
involved in structuring these courses. The drug education program, which 
was initiated two years ago on this campus, is in the process of consolidation 
and even expansion. Proposals are underway for an additional course in 
this area which will help train teachers in methods of teaching drug education 
In the schools. The area of special education, which was developed this 
year on campus, has proved very popular, particularly with experienced 
teachers. These courses designed to deal with special types of students 
in the schools have been well attended and indeed there is demand from 
teachers in the field for more off-campus offerings in this area. 

In addition to innovations in courses, some faculty have been deeply 
involved in in-service activities in the public and separate schools. Eor 
example, an instructor from the music education area has been introducing 
innovations in music education at the elementary level. Similarly in social 
studies education, faculty have been involved in introducing the new *’Man: 

A Course of Study" at the Division II level in the Regina Separate School 
System. Teachers have been most appreciative of these efforts to introduce 
new courses in the elementary schools. 

Saskatoon Campus 

The newest and probably the most dramatically different of the 
innovative programs established at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, is the Indian Teacher Education Program. It consists of five 
semesters of study and on-the-job teacher training, or the equivalent of 
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two and. one-half academic years. Students who successfully complete the 
program, will be eligible for eirLplo3n.TLeiit in any of the schools in the province. 
It is hoped, however, that most of them will choose to work with their own 
people, since one of the main objectives of the program is to provide native 
children with more teachers of their own ancestry. 

Tuition fees and training allowances of the students who are 
admitted, as well as additional costs arising from the special nature of the 
program, are covered by the federal and provincial governments. 

The new program differs in both focus and format from the regular 
program, but includes all of its academic and professional requirements. 

It is in fact more demanding in some respects, such as the addition of a 
strong cultural component, and the requirement of fluency in speaking a 
native language. For these reasons an extra semester of study has been 
prescribed. 

Each of the program's five semesters consists of five weeks of 
study on campus, three weeks of on-the-]ob training in selected schools , 
two weeks of regional seminars, and another three weeks in the schools . 
Tutorial counsellors will work with the students both on campus and in 
Lhe field. 


Other innovations in effect at the Saskatoon Campus College of 
Education are: 

a) a program of internship which requires four months of 
continuous experience in a selected school. The idea of 
apprenticeship is certainly not a new one, but the unique 
feature of this program is that it is a product of continuous 
consultation and cooperation with practicing teachers, 
college personnel, department of education officials, 
representatives of the Saskatchewan Teachers' Federation 
and school superintendents 

b) contract teaching in educational psychology classes 

c) a highly individualized laboratory method of teaching mathematics 
and science. This concept, as with contract teaching, is 

not new 3 but does represent a step towards achieving closer 
integration of theory and practice 

d) use of videotape to enable students to analyze their own 
performance in a classroom or mini-teaching situation 

e) the restructuring of the whole approach to the teaching of 
industrial arts and technology. The basic concept is that 

the individual courses are viewed as being parts of a process. 
Therefore it is a matter of examining the structure of the 
subject area, so as to be able to relate its individual elements 
(courses) to each other and to the whole. 

MANITOBA 

Innovations in teacher education in Manitoba are of both a general 
and a specific nature. 
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General 


Greater flexibility in teacher education has been obtained by the 
offering of a greater number of options together with greater freedom of 
course choice by students. Because students are sent to schools for 
practice teaching at an earlier time than ever before, the students are better 
able to identify their needs and aspirations and are therefore able to use their 
freedom of choice in an intelligent manner. Further, there is opportunity 
for independent study on topics selected by the students and approved by 
faculty advisers. 

Instead of concentrating practice teaching in the traditional blocks 
of time, the tendency now is to have study of theory proceed concurrently 
with practice teaching. This means earlier contact with the schools, an 
earlier identification of needs, and a greater union of theory and practice. 

In addition, it should be pointed out that students at the University of 
Manitoba will be given three semester hours of credit in their teacher 
training program for youth work done during the summer vacation months 
in the inner city. 

The use of television to Improve teaching skills and to eradicate 
teaching deficiencies is rapidly becoming a compulsory part of all teacher 
education. 

There is a decided increase in the emphasis by the teacher training 
institutions to assist teachers in the field. In-service is being implemented 
on a continuing basis rather than on short, intensive one or two-day 
training sessions. 

An integrated four-year Bachelor of Education degree program has 
been established at the University of Manitoba. In addition to incorporating 
the features noted above, it also ensures that teachers will have a thorough 
background of academic studies in at least two teaching areas. 

Specific Projects 

Seven schools are cooperating with the Faculty of Education, 
University of Manitoba, in a differentiated staffing project. Student teachers 
spend half of the certification year in the schools assisting with the 
planning, organizing and implementing of various forms of differentiated 
staffing. 

Science study carrels are equipped with a variety of audio-visual 
materials including video and magnetic tapes. Students independently follow 
a planned program to improve their knowledge of scientific processes and 
teaching skills. Students are encouraged to develop their own resource 
materials. 

Instruction for trainee mathematics teachers is conducted in groups 
in a workshop situation. Emphasis is on content and processes. Activities 
and materials are developed which will have relevance in particular to 
teaching mathematics in the elementary school. 

Primary learning centres are designed to develop a total approach 
to learning with emphasis on cognitive, affective and tactile learning. 
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Students are encouraged to set up centres ■wliere materials of 
instruction are developed in particular subject areas and processes of 
learning are examined. 

The following teacher training programs for the native peoples and 
the disadvantaged have also been initiated: 

a) At Brandon University, prospective Indian and Metis teacher 
trainees, after being selected by their communities, can 
enter a minimum three-year teacher training program, hnown 
as IMPACTB . Although trainees are given instruction in 
theory during the summer at the university, most of the 
instruction and practice teaching is conducted in local 
communities, under supervision of the Faculty of Education, 

b) Also under the direction of Brandon University is the Project 
for the Education of Native Teachers (PENT), a project 
whereby Indian teacher trainees already employed as aides 

in northern Manitoba schools by the Frontier School Division 
and the Department of Indian Affairs may become certified 
as teachers through summer programs over a five-year period. 

c) The Winnipeg Centre Project follows much the same pattern 
as IMPACTE and is supervised by the same university. 

However, trainees are selected from a variety of ethnic 
backgrounds. The program is designed to allow the dis¬ 
advantaged to find a useful career in teaching. 

ONTARIO 

After a relatively long period of elementary-secondary consecutive 
(rather than concurrent) teacher education, Ontario is now moving toward 
integrated and diversified programs in teacher education institutions. 

The province is committed to raising almost all academic prerequisites to 
the liberal arts (three-year after Grade 13) bachelor's degree level. In 
harmony with this move, it is approaching a predominantly university-based 
location for its teacher education programs. 

Innovations in Ontario are, therefore, related to an equalizing of 
the importance of all levels of primary-secondary education through 
requiring comparable academic background of all new candidates for teacher 
education. Although those who hold lower academic qualifications will not 
he forced to upgrade, it is confidently expected that most will choose to 
reach their new colleagues' level. 

Only vocational-occupational teacher education and teacher 
education for French-language schools are exempt from these higher formal 
academic requirements, the former because of the need for essential non- 
academic qualifications, the latter through lack of sufficient high level 
qualified applicants to meet the demand. But even in vocational schools the 
demand for broader teacher capabilities is requiring retraining of qualified 
teachers to permit greater flexibility to meet the demand for more, different 
courses, especially at the secondary level. 

An expansion of the concurrent type of teacher education is new in 
Ontario. An Interesting variation is a cooperative-concurrent pilot program 
to produce specialist mathematics-computer science teachers shared by a 
faculty of education and a nearby university (which has no faculty of education). 
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At present, the time allotted to practice teaching is admittedly too 
short. Therefore, the cooperative program referred to above involves 
trimester-length v/ork terms which permit much longer and less hurried 
exposure of teachers-in-training to the atmosphere, work, problems and 
needs of schools. In some elementary (primary) teacher education institutions 
students are taking on extra time in schools (in addition to the limited teaching 
practice) to act as aides, observers and assistants on a voluntary basis. 

Three special optional programs which are offered in teachers' 
colleges - the Primary Specialist's (for teachers of kindergarten to Grade 2), 
the Oral French and the Vocal Music - have expanded from experimental 
single courses to three to five courses in different colleges. The latter 
two provide selected teacher candidates with special competence in addition 
to basic teacher qualification, while the first prepares teachers for the very 
important first three or four years of children's schooling. 

It would appear that most innovations are aimed at (a) a greater 
exposure of teachers-in-training to schools before certification, (b) producing 
teachers with broader capabilities (in terms of subject expertise and of 
grade level competence). This in turn could lead to reduction of the primary- 
secondary dichotomy which has in many cases created an undesirable break 
and loss of momentum in the educational continuum for the children of the 
province. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

The preparation of teachebs in this province has for some years 
been in the hands of the Pniversity of Prince Edward Island, and in recent 
years training has consisted of three types of programs: 

a) a two-year diploma program 

b) a four-year Bachelor of Education program 

c) a one-year Bachelor of Education program following a 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science program. 

The two-year diploma program is being phased out and the last 
graduate of this program will be graduating in May, 1973- Beginning in 
September, 1973, all new teachers licensed in Prince Edward Island must 
have at least four years of training after completing Grade 12. 

As a result of several studies initiated in the past two years on 
teacher training in the province, a proposal is currently before the Senate 
of the University of Prince Edward Island which would launch a concurrent 
five-year Bachelor of Education program at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 


The Faculty of Education, University of Prince Edward Island, 
has also established new courses in developing learning resource centres, 
advanced art and environmental studies which are being offered in the present 
programs. 

The Prince Edward Island Department of Education, at the urging 
of the Prince Edward Island Teachers' Federation, inaugurated block 
programs in primary and intermediate education in the summer of 1969. 
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These programs were designed for elementary school teachers and had two 
main objectives: 


a) to improve the level of training of teachers who had been in 
the school system for a number of years, and 

b) to acquaint teachers with the ways in which a continuous 
progress philosophy of education can be implemented. 

This four-summer block type of program has proved most popular 
and successfulo A number of teachers equal to one third of this year's 
total teacher population in the province have availed themselves of the chance 
to enroll in this program. 

In this present school year an agreement has been arrived at 
between the Teachers' Federation and the Department of Education whereby 
an In-Service Training Assistance Committee has been established. The 
functions of this committee are: 

a) to determine in which areas of instruction the demand for 
teachers exceeds the supply, 

b) to determine in which areas of instruction new programs 
are being introduced which require further training by 
teachers, and 

c) to devise a government-sponsored bursary program for the 
summer following the relevant school year which will give 
teachers an incentive to study in the areas of instruction 
described in a) and b) above. 

The committee will report on its findings to the Minister of Education. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Recent innovations in teacher training systems in the province of 
Newfoundland include the following: 

a) The Memorial University Faculty of Education has recently 
instituted a practice teaching arrangement which places a 
number of students in British school systems for several 
weeks of the year. Memorial has a piece of property at 
Harlow, England, and a staff to maintain it. About thirty 
education students go to Harlow each year and do their 
practice teaching in selected British schools. The arrange¬ 
ment is proving very worthwhile and holds great promise for 
the future. 

b) A further innovation is the move towards internship. Teachers 
in training are placed in school situations for a full term 

to serve as interns, and graduate students in education work 
with educational agencies such as school boards and depart¬ 
ments of education for one or two semesters, to obtain 
practical experience in various aspects of educational admini¬ 
stration or supervision. 

The Faculty of Education is presently making a very comprehensive 
and in-depth study of teacher training programs, with a view to introducing 
significant changes in the near future. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN DOMINICA 


For a long time now it has been recognized. thaL the need for more and 
better qualified teachers is one of the most urgent educational requirements 
of Dominica. The 1957 Regional Conference on Teacher Training in th e 
British Caribbean regarded teacher training as the most urgent educational 
problem of the area when it observed; "Above all, most teachers have no 
training for their work. This is true of the primary and all-age school and 
also of grant aided secondary schools in which less than half of all the 
teachers have a university degree, and only a very small proportion of them 
have any training as teachers." This is particularly true of Dominica where 
primary as well as secondary schools continue to be staffed by the more able 
of their past pupils, who, in the case of primary schools,are designated 
Teacher Auxiliaries, but in secondary schools unqualified Assistant Teachers. 

System of Recruitment and Teacher Supply 
Primary School Teachers 

Persons with three different levels of academic attainments are 
recruited into the primary system. 

(a) Teacher Auxiliaries ; These are the teachers who were formerly 
known as Pupil Teachers and are primary school pupils about 15 years of 
age who have successfully completed the all-age school course, and having 
gained a School Leaving Certificate are taken into the teaching service. 

These teachers undergo a three year in-service training programme which 
is geared towards improvement of their academic background in the areas of 
mathematics, English Language and Literature, Health Science, Geography 
and History. The teachers are required to pass an examination in each 
subject yearly. Those who fail are allowed to repeat but have their services 
terminated on two successive failures. Success at the examination is 
rewarded with an increase in salary. On successful completion of the third 
year examination the students are designated Unqualified Assistant Teachers. 

(b) Secondary School Drop-outs : Many pupils leave the secondary 
schools vithont t\e inini of four G. C.E . *0^ level subjects which are 
required for entry into the teaching service, some with no *0' levels,or even 
before they reach the fifth form. These students are admitted as Teacher 
Auxiliaries if they have not spent at least one year in the Fifth Form. 

(O S econdary Sc h ool leavers admitted after at least one year in the 
Fifth Form or with levels are classified as Unqualified Assistant Teachers 
and are given one bonus increment for each *0' level, but two each for 
mathematics and English Language. 

All Teacher Auxiliaries are prepared in-service 
Ca) through supervision and actual tutoring by the heads of the schools to 
which they are attached;(b) vacation courses. The fortnightly Saturday 
classes which were temporarily suspended will be revised to assist these 
^achers in preparation for their examination. In addition, the Extra Mural 
Department, University of the West IndieSjUlso runs courses in mathematics, 
English Language and West Indian History. 

The Teacher Auxiliary system is a very poor method of recruitment of 
teachers in the twentieth century. Writing in this context V.C. Griffith 
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(External Teacher Training 1955) said ” Most of us who are keenly interested 
in education feel some distaste ^ even shame, when pupil-teaching is mentioned.*’ 
But as he rightly points out: Sometimes we deceive ourselves into thinking 
that we have abolished the essentials of the system by taking candidates from 
the secondary schools. We then call them Probationer Teachers instead of 
Pupil Teachers . But really our problem has not altered much.” 

By and large these teachers have .no form of professional training and 
merely do things in the manner, as far as they can recall, they were done to 
them. There is also the other danger that the four (4) 'O' levels may not all 
be relevant to the primary school situation. 

Formerly all teachers who had reached the 4 'O' levels standard took 
an examination conducted by the Education Division known as the Local 
Teachers* Certificate. In addition to the usual academic subjects there was 
a test in practical teaching. They prepared for these examinations privately 
with assistance being given occasionally at vacation courses or Saturday 
classes. Successful candidates were graded Certificated Assistant Teachers. 
Because there was no Teachers' College in the State many had to wait for 
some time before gaining admission to one of the Teachers’ Colleges in 
Antigua or Barbados where our teachers are still being trained. 

Secondary School Teachers 

The recognized qualification for Grammar School teaching is a degree. 

For many years any teacher with a degree - usually the Headmaster only - 
was an expatriate. All Dominicans who qualified for university entrance 
pursued the professions fof Medicine, Law, or Engineering. Schools were, 
therefore, staffed almost exclusively by the better of their ex - pupils . The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, managed to secure the services of 
religious persons with good teaching qualifications to teach in their schools. 

On the whole the secondary schools suffered much more than the primary 
schools from the school to classroom type of teacher since they had no system 
of in-service training for their teachers. It was particularly bad in these 
schools since the most qualified members of staff taught the youngest pupils 
as an external examination dominated system required the best teachers to 
work at the top of the school where efforts were directed towards the 
examination rather than the personal development of the individual. 

The latter part of the 1950* s saw a change in teacher education when 
the Christian Brothers, who operated a secondary school on. the island, 
began training a few of their better able pupils at their own University of 
Iona; and other Dominican students started courses at the then University 
College of the West Indies with a view towards entering teaching. Some have 
returned to teaching and a few of them have taken the Diploma in Education. 

The shortage of good quality teachers particularly in the areas of 
Science and Mathematics is still acute and makes itself manifest in the types 
of courses which students are later able to pursue at university level. As 
a result there has been a preponderance of Arts and Social Science graduates 
over natural science and mathematics . Such a condition must have a stultifying 
effect on curriculum development as a whole and the schools in particular, 
a condition which must eventually manifest itself in the quality of the country’s 
manpower resources • 

In an effort to set matters right advantage is taken of the generous 
offer of friendly countries to assist with the teacher shortage through such 
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agencies as United Kingdom VSO and Technical Assistance Programme; 

United States of America Peace Corps and Canadian CUSO or CIDA, As a 
short term policy this system can satisfy an immediate need. However, if 
one were to derive full benefit from the scheme it should be exploited with 
foresight. The time when these volunteers are on ground should be used to 
tram their replacements to avoid the programme coming to a halt. 

In - service Training by the University of the Westindles Institute^f E^ducation 

In spite of the various efforts on the part of the Division of Education 
the percentage of untrained teachers continues to be high and the quality of 
the teaching remains a matter of serious concern. Very much remains to be 
done in order to achieve the objective which is : to raise the standard of the 
teaching m the territory by improving the quality of the teacher. 

In an effort to assist government in its attempt to achieve its aims the 
UWI Institute of Education instituted a three-phased programme of in-service 
training designed to replace the local system of certification and lead to 
trained teacher status. The course was introduced in 1966 and designed to 
meet the training requirements of teachers from Probationer stage onwards. 
Those below this cadre would continue to be prepared in the customary manner. 

This in-service course was divided into: 

Part I: A basic approach to teaching: A year*s course divided into 
units of SIX assignments each for a study period of six weeks. 

Part II; A more advanced study of principles and methods would also 
be divided into six units or assignments as in Part I , each for a study 
period of six weeks. Students are assigned at the rate of not more than 
six to a tutor who, in addition to marking and grading the students, 
written work, met the students regularly for discussions and also visited 
them in the classroom. Students who had completed Parts 1 and 11 would 
be considered certificated teacher. 

In order to qualify for trained teacher status the student would go on to Part 
Ill of the course which was to be two summer residential courses. 

Those teachers who wished to qualify for headships of schools would be 
required to do an eight weeks course in administration, pass at least one 
'A’ level subject and write what was discribed as a position paper. 

The key person in the whole in-service system of training was the 
visiting supervisor who together with the head of the school was responsible 
for training the teacher on the job. In order to make a success of the job the 
supervisor should be a person of broad outlook with training in administration 
and supervision. He should also be professionally competent. Professional 
competence involves professional stature and continuous growth. He should 
possess the kind of personality which would help him to get along with personi 
who did not necessarily agree with him. He ought to he someone who can help 
others to find strength in their weakness without humiliating or belittling them 
to the point of ridicule. In other words the tutor should realize that he is 
working within a human situation and so should be one who has the greatest 
respect for the human personality. 

All things considered, the system of in-service has much to commend. 
The tutor is able to see for himself the actual - not the supposed-difficulties 
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of the student and is^ therefore in a better position to help him put them right 
in (he classrooiHo Ihe tutor is in a position to take hold of a situation and 
demonstrate (‘o the student a suitable way in which it can be handled. Back 
111 the lecture room the tutor will not merely theorise about a difficulty but 
must be able to say^ " 1 will have a look at the situation on my next visit." 

The tutor should be able to help relieve the students' anxieties by letting him 
know there are problems to which there is no single solution and what may 
apply in one situation may not m another. In such situations the tutor should 
always be careful to avoid personal condemnation as this might only create 
antagonism and a feeling of animosity, It is important to remembei'’ that 
acceplance and support are important elements of such a programme of 
Lrainiiigo it should be borne in mmd, wfieii dealing withyoung teachers fresh 
from school y that dead level of efficiency or perfection in what they do is not 
a legitimate goal^ neither should it be expected of all students that they should 
reach the same level of success at the same Lime £r within the same period. 

There are problems involved in this system of training in that the students 
ore likely because of geographical conditions to be isolated, thus making it 
difficult for the tutor to make personal contact with them. On the other hand, 

111 order to see all his students , it might mean too freguent absences from the 
lutor's own school where he may be responsible for a class or two. Apart 
from the times set apart for group tutorial periods the student should not be 
required to visit the tutor in lieu of the tutor's visit, as the value of training 
him in his own classroom would be sacrificed and the effectiveness of the 
scheme thereby jeopardised.. 

This scheme of training has limitations. It is a very inexpensive means 
of training teachers and one which governments with limited funds will gladly 
welcome. At best it appears too hazardous to attempt to tram teachers 
completely outside of the training college. There is much more in the training 
of a teacher than giving him the technical know-how. The teacher's personal 
development has to be taken seriously into consideration. To train him 
completely out of college would be to sacrifice a most stimulating and enriching 
experience which can be gained only through living and working together with 
others . 

In the second place this system of training seriously curtails the chances 
for curriculum development as the type of teacher trained would be one with 
very limited skills since the mam concerns were Language Arts, mathematics, 
Social Studies and principles of education. There still remains the need to 
tram teachers for those other activities necessary for the all-round 
development of the child. 

Another weakness is that the content has little or no relevance to the 
work of the secondary school teacher. 

As planned. Parts I and II could be used to replace the local Teacher's 
Certificate and shorten the period of residence at a Teacher's College if 
necessary, but not to replace college training completely. Part Ill of the 
course, a training in administration, could be used to upgrade teacher 
teacher competence and should be open to all trained teachers including heads 
of schools • We never got beyond Part I of the course which was suspended 
two years ago as it was thought necessary to rewrite and upgrade it in order 
that teachers at all levels might derive more benefit from it. This has not 
yet been done. 

Under such a system supervision will be based upon the individual 
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standards and competence of the supervisor. This is not the same as a 
colleee supervisor who is guided by the fact that he has a responsibility not 
only to the student but also to the institution whose standards must be 
maintained. There was no plan for training the teachers in such subjects as 
Art Craft, Music, Home Economics, Woodwork and Physical Education. In 
planniiis a teacher training programme one should look far ahead as severe 
limitation in this area could have a stultifying effect on curriculum development. 

Finally in the training of teachers the aim should not only be 
professional competence. There must be concern for the development of 
teachers as persons. In the words of Professor Figueroa " To teach teaching 
demands that we concern ourselves with the development of that kind of person, 
of that kind of being who invariably conducts himself in the appropriate 
situations like a teacher." The in-service course just described aims at 

yonng people to teach and not at making them teachers . The process 
of becoming a teacher can be better accomplished in an institution where 
contact with persons with the right touch and the traditions of the institution 
will help the student develop the proper attitudes necessary for the work of 
a teacher. If this system of in-service training were to be the only means of 
teacher training, it would appear that we might not get beyond the technique 
stage. Surely technique in itself is not enough. Jeffrey (1955) puts it this 
way, " In the last resort, in education as in all art, inspiration without 
technique is better than technique without inspiration. Better still is to 
have both," 

With a teachers' college now under construction we hope to provide 
institutional training for our own teachers at home by September, 1973. 

This means that the practice of training teachers in Antigua and Barbados 
will be discontinued. 

A team from the School of Education, UWI,was invited to examine the 
proposals for training and to submit models for the consideration of government 
The proposals were submitted to the Education Board for its views . 

However, since it is now widely accepted that four 'O' levels including 
English Language should be the minimum entry requirement for the teaching 
service efforts are made to assist those persons now in the teaching service 
without the minimum requirements to acquire them. To this end in January 
1968 with the help of the Canadians who loaned a teacher for the purpose, 
groups of twenty teachers who have passed the Teachers Auxiliary stage are 
brought into what is called the 'Teachers Institute' for a period of two years 
to study five core subjects of English, Mathematics, History, Geography and 
Health Science to 'O’ level. So far the results have not been outstanding as 
few students succeed in gaining four passes. However, we are satisfied that 
it helps young teachers to improve their academic background and plans are 
to have this incorporated into the programme at teachers' college. 

The position of the Teacher Auxiliaries is not a happy one and plans 
are afoot to resuscitate Saturday morning classes for them in an effort to 
assist them to prepare for their examinations. 

In addition to the above the Division of Education runs regular one-day 
workshops on Fridays in specific subject areas for groups of schools. On 
these days the schools in the particular zone close for the day to enable all 
teachers to attend. In this way each teacher has the privilege of attending at 
least one such workshop each term. There is also the annual Teachers 
Vacation Course, in specific subject areas, held for a period of three weeks 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 11^ EIJI 


For quite long teacher education in Fiji was generally concerned 
with the preparation of teachers for primary schools only. The training of 
teachers for secondary education was almost neglected and given minimal 
effort. The emphasis in the teachers’ college was more on the production of 
the teacher who had a mastery of the instructional techniques and for the 
most part was able to teach only what he had been taught. Students were in 
general trained to instruct pupils in specific ways and to acquire a few teach¬ 
ing principles or maxims which most of them neither fully comprehended nor 
were able to practise effectively. Little was done to inspire them to broaden 
and deepen their knowledge and understanding of the various subjects they 
were to teach and of the communities with which they were going to work, or 
to develop in them the right attitude towards professional improvement and 
perfecting their own personalities. 

The tutors at the college also found little autonomous freedom to 
devise courses and to discuss freely among themselves what they would have 
considered important and essential as an effective and adequate programme 
for the preparation of future teachers, teachers who would not only know how 
to learn and acquire knowledge but who would also be capable of using the 
acquired knowledge fruitfully and be capable of constructive and imaginative 
thinking. 


For a time there existed also the situation in which directives from 
central education authorities had to be followed strictly and without question. 
Tutors were sometimes required to follow such definite recipes on what to 
teach and how to teach it that their students became their prototypes. Even 
little opportunity was given to the College staff and students to decide among 
themselves as to how the college should be organised, staffed and maintained. 
It was quite evident that little serious concern was given to the importance 
and effectiveness of learning to be responsible by practising responsibilities 
realistically. 

Although no one entirely agreed or was satisfied with such practices, 
it seemed that people either failed or were just not well-enough informed to 
question the insufficient attention given to improving and developing teacher 
education by those in authority and the public alike. 

Little was done to provide the kind of teacher education that would 
meet the changing and var 3 Aing demands of the new generation of people of 
different social, political, and economic development and aspirations. 

Today, the legacy of this past conditioning and experience has not 
yet abated, and it is still to some extent quite prevalent in our school system. 
It IS not too far wrong to say that in a good number of primary schools the 
methods of handling pupils and subject matter are still quite authoritarian, 
rigid, and paternalistic in nature. Quite a number of teachers are opposed 
to changes and especially to those aspects that are related to curriculum 
contents and methods, They display insecurity and lack of confidence to 
initiate and to deviate from the rigid and somewhat irrelevant syllabus they 
are familiar with, to a flexible and more realistic one that also provides for 
individual differences and for the changes that have occurred in our society. 
Nevertheless, these teachers are not to be considered blameworthy, because 
they are only the products of the system. 
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It was not until irocontly that some positivG and. realistic move was 
made to devalue this aspect of teacher education and preparation. The estab¬ 
lishment of the University of the South Pacific in Fi]i, in 1968, and the 
publication of the 1969 Education Commission Report were significant mani¬ 
festations of the concern of the people of Fi]i and, of course, her Pacific 
neighbours, too, to improve the (Quality of education, to eliminate some of 
these problems and to expand it in order to cater for new demands. Since 
then the University of the South Pacific, working closely with the Fiji 
Education Department and other educational agencies, has been a major 
influence in stimulating thinking, enhancing discussions, and initiating moves 
towards a more constructive and realistic appraisal of the form of general 
education and teacher preparation suitable for the country and the region as 
a whole. 


Through its School of Education, the University of the South Pacific 
is now concerned largely with the preparation of secondary school teachers. 

At present it offers two programmes, a three-year post-School Certificate 
Diploma in Education and a four-year concurrent programme leading to a 
BA/BSc and Graduate Certificate of Education. These are to meet the 
teaching needs of our newly established Junior Secondary Schools and Higher 
Secondary Institutions. 

The University also offers facilities for the in-service education of 
primary school teachers in various subjects like science and mathematics. 
Primary school teachers are now taking an active part in curriculum develop¬ 
ment and evaluation programme sponsored and conducted by the United 
Nations Curriculum Development Programme Unit attached to the University. 
Through extension study courses offered by the Department of Extension 
Services of the University, teachers in outlying areas have the opportunity 
to develop themselves further professionally and educationally, and after 
four years of successful external study, these external students are then 
required to do an additional year of internal study at the University in order 
to complete the Diploma in Education programme . 

Though the University teacher education and preparation role is still 
reckoned in terms of current secondary school work, it is also anticipated 
that in the not too distant future all teachers' colleges within the University 
region will become constituent parts of an institute of education where all 
students, whether they are going to teach in the primary or secondary schools, 
will on successful completion of their preparation receive the same recognition, 
becoming the holders of the Teachers' Certificate awarded by the University. 

Already the three teachers' colleges in Fiji are moving closer to the 
University of the South Pacific, and much has already been achieved at the 
informal level. There is co-operation and consultation among the staffs of 
the University and the teachers' colleges, discussions on professional and 
policy matters are quite frequent and have been of great value and benefit to 
the teachers* colleges and primary education in general. 

Although these colleges are controlled by different authorities, it is 
nevertheless encouraging that all are now realizing the importance of working 
closely together with the Government and the University in the selection, 
preparation and employment of better quality teachers for the primary school. 
Both the Government and the Catholic Mission run colleges which accept stu¬ 
dents with New Zealand School Certificate and University Entrance qualifi¬ 
cations together with those who have passed the Senior Cambridge Examination, 
because of shortages of highly qualified school leavers and competition from 
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other professional and commercial sectors, the colleges are, however, at 
times forced to accept students with lower academic qualifications but with at 
least two years* teaching experience in primary schools. The acceptance of 
these students is a temporary measure intended to alleviate the acute shortage 
of trained teachers which our country is facing. 

The University Assessment Unit assists the two colleges in the 
selection of potential students by the use of the Unit’s Aptitude Test conducted 
at Form VI level in the secondary school. In addition, a number of local 
graduates with several years of primary school experience behind them are 
now taking up appointments as teacher educators at these colleges. It is 
anticipated that in the not too distant future, these colleges should have the 
required number of well qualified teacher educators with local primary school 
experience and a knowledge and understanding of the society in which the 
schools exist. 

A cordial relationship also exists between the Fiji Government and 
the Catholic Mission in the training and employment of teachers. The 
Government agrees to employ primary school teachers trained by the Catholic 
Mission-run college, leaving the posting and transfer of teachers, however, 
entirely in the control of the Church. In 1970 an arrangement between these 
two bodies made it possible for the Government to work closely with the 
Catholic Education authority in the re-training of a number of primary school 
teachers to teach in the various newly established Junior Secondary Schools, 
Although the Government subsidizes the cost of re-training, the actual con¬ 
version work which lasts for a year is entirely in the hands of the staff of the 
Catholic Mission Teachers* College. In this case, however, it is the 
Government that decides the appointment and the posting of teachers at the 
end of the course. 

The Seventh Day Adventist Mis si on-controlled teachers* college, on 
the other hand, has a somewhat guarded relationship and acceptance of the 
Government assistance and recognition. The Government has to some degree 
recognised teacher graduates from this college, but it is not prepared as yet 
to employ them directly at the end of their training. 

With the increasing number of tutors with proper academic and 
professional qualifications in the Nasinu Teachers* College there has been an 
increasing confidence and trust in the tutors to devise their own programmes 
and courses. These courses are then subjected to regular review and are 
quite flexible enough to meet the varying needs of the students admitted to the 
college and also to satisfy some of the urgent requirements of combating 
shortages and other deficiencies in our primary school system. 

In staff-student relationships we have already begun to move away 
from the formal lecturer-student relationship and to place more emphasis on 
the use of seminars, tutorials, and informal discussion groups. We are 
increasingly aware of our responsibility for the individual student, and this 
has initiated the introduction of organised personal tutorial groups and of a 
school experience programme that involves every member of the staff of the 
college in personally guiding and assisting students during school observation 
and teaching practice . At the same time , we are increasingly emphasizing 
the Importance of inspiring students to be responsible for the improvement of 
their own academic and professional education. Enrichment courses on 
various subjects are offered and students are given the opportunity to select 
what courses to pursue. Students are encouraged to seek and verify infor¬ 
mation on particular topics related to their course work. Instead of the main 
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"v/ork consisting of several full-scale lectures or courses, students now 
either form themselves into groups or work individually, preparing papers 
on topics selected by tutors and the students together which are then pre¬ 
sented in tutorials , seminars and in small informal discussions. 

The past practice of working through the school syllabus is now 
replaced by the learning or general principles and specific skills which 
should enable students to formulate individual approaches and techniques, and 
to evaluate their effectiveness in the light of the objectives and contents of 
the syllabus they prepare themselves or with the help of their tutors. 

Some courses now begin with a series of assignments and practical 
exercises designed not only to introduce part of the social context of the 
course, but also to introduce students to the learning theory by causing them 
to go unconsciously through the learning processes. In brief, the main task 
of the college now is to change students* thinking to a new concept of what 
education really is about. 

Now and then students are expected to participate in advising and 
deciding the type of courses and other extra-curricular activities with which 
they are to be involved; and through their advice and criticism far-reaching 
reform has been effected in the teacher education programme now being 
offered by the college. We are also quietly anticipating the day when it may 
not be too much for the student to have the responsibility of Ms own attendance 
at lectures. The freedom to choose whether to attend or not should put the 
student on his mettle and that he now feels he is responsible for his own 
progress and this should lead to improved attitudes to work. 

With all due respect to the effort being given to equipping students 
adequately for their future tasks it is a little disquieting when we begin to 
wonder how much the students can really acquire and absorb within the 
limited two-year training period normally offered at our only Government 
Teachers* College. The inadequacy of the two-year training period becomes 
more apparent and alarming when we start to think of the other numerous roles 
a teacher in a developing country will normally play in the community in which 
he is going to work. Our attempts to provide an education which will provide 
the teacher in training with much of what he needs to handle his professional 
tasks with competence and pleasure, and also enable him to fit into the society 
and to be flexible enough in order to respond to its changing demands in terms 
of educational needs, have to some extent made the curriculum of the college 
hopelessly swollen and unmanageable at times. 

If we are to accept that primary education is to be complete in itself, 
but not a series of academic obstacles to be hurdled in an unM^3-4y progressio:i 
towards secondary education, and to educate children for the society in which 
they are to live rather than educate them away from it, and also to be con¬ 
sidered as an integral part of rural and urban lives, then the teacher becomes 
a key figure in both areas* This means that his role is going to be a much 
greater one than ]ust merely inspiring, assisting and guiding the pupil to think 
and discover for himself* It suggests the important and urgent need for the 
college to produce superior teachers who are competent and willin-g to work 
with both children and adults, and who have a thorough understanding of the 
nature of the communities in which they are going to work and are fully 
acquainted with national problems. The teachers* college must be able to 
change students* attitudes towards their responsibilities towards the nation* 

It must develop a sense of self-reliance among students who should be ready 
to offer their services to the community which has paid for their education. 
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It must also develop among students an understanding of the job opportunities 
■which are likely to be available for the primary school leavers. In short a 
future teacher must be fully conversant -with the various social, political and 
economic problems of the country, so that he is able to interpret them 
correctly to the members of his community and has an adequate grasp of the 
role which education can play in alle'viating if not solving them. Special 
attention should be paid to providing students with much more practical 
experience in schools and in villages, and in particular provide plenty of 
opportunities for decision-making by the students themselves, and in the 
carr 3 rLng out of responsibilities. 

It seems that our colleges are, to some extent, still falling short of 
some of these goals and a re-appraisal of the aims of our primary education 
should be made to enable the teachers' college to define clearly its role and 
the type and extent of teacher education and preparation that need to be 
offered to students. This will also assist greatly in the selection of the right 
calibre of student teacher recruits and of tutors, -with appropriate attitudes 
and qualifications. Although scholastic achievement is quite essential for 
both student teachers and tutors, it should not be the only criterion in 
selection. People should be selected who exhibit desirable personal traits 
and appropriate attitudes towards their work and their fellows. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN GHANA 


INTRODUCTION 


For most countries of Africa, the greatest challenges of-independence 
have been the pressing needs for social and econonnc development. All the 
African developing countries realise and are convinced that the way to rapid 
development and progress of their societies requires the most useful and 
relevant education. Experience has shown that the key way of making 
school systems relevant and development-oriented is through the teacher 
training programme, which G.S. Counts describes as "the most basic and 
decisive factor in survival and progress." 

Changes in education, no matter how relevant and bold, profound 
and popular, are barren unless they bring about changes in the classroom 
and their effectiveness depends largely and almost entirely on the teacher 
in the classroom and in charge of the administration of the school. The 
teacher is therefore an important factor in the realization of innovations in 
the educational system and by implication in the fulfilment of national goals 
and aspirations. 

With a growing appreciation of the role of education in national 
development and progress, the aims, goals and programmes and structure of 
teacher education, must of necessity, therefore, change to reflect the new 
role of education in national development and progress. 

Radical changes in teacher education are needed, more especially 
in most African countries where the whole school systems are greatly in 
need of urgent innovations, and where Teacher Education programmes are 
still conservatively concerned with curricula and teaching methods which 
reflect the needs and educational thinking of colonial days of some African 
countries. Teacher Education must therefore have a new philosophy which 
will reflect the need for the reconstruction and restructuring of the entire 
educational system and the social ideology that is inspiting the economic and 
social changes. Future teacher education must not only aim at producing 
effective and competent teachers but also teachers who are change-agents 
in their society. In a developing country, the role of the teacher as an 
initiator of change has to be highlighted and stressed. He must not only be 
the conveyor of intellectual and moral enlightenment but of the good life in 
its totality. 

The importance of teacher education, therefore, in providing 
relevant and effective education for national development and progress can¬ 
not be over-emphasised. In Ghana this importance has been appreciated and 
realized, and innovations are therefore constantly being made in teacher 
education programmes to make them responsive to national needs, aspirations 
and thinking. 

INITIAL TRAINING OF TEACHERS ; A BRIEF HISTORY 

In the initial training of teachers, a series of innovations has taken 
place over the years in response to political, religious, social and economic 
changes, objectives, and aspirations. These innovations will be discussed 
within the general context of the development and growth of Teacher 
Education in Ghana. 
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The first training college m Ghana was established in I 848 by the 
Basel missionaries at Ahropong in the Eastern Region to train catechists 
and teachers for the 45 schools they had established in the country with an 
enrolment of 1200 children. In 1909, the Government established the Accra 
Training College as a non-denominational college. It offered a post- 
elementary two-year course (i.e. entrants had completed 10 years of 
elementary education) and the aim of the authorities of the type of training 
the students were to receive was "not merely that they should be able to read 
and write English Language but that they should develop the best in (the) 
African custom and character for the enrichment of a definitely African 
culture". 


The method of financing m those early days was that the government 
paid the full cost of running its training college and the salaries of the 
teachers who taught in the few government schools; the government also gave 
grants on a stipulated basis towards the running of the training college 
belonging to the missions and for subsidising the pa 3 nnent of the salaries of 
the teachers in mission schools. 

The Education Act of 1925 promulgated by Governor Guggisberg 
sought to improve the quality of education and raise the status of the teach¬ 
ing profession. A register of teachers was introduced, and only qualified 
teachers were allowed to teach; the opening of new schools was based on the 
number of trained teachers available. At the same time, the two-year teacher 
training course was replaced by a three^year course, and in 1928 by a four- 
year course. The Wesleyan missionaries had opened a training college for 
teachers, catechists and ministers in 1922 in temporary building at Aburi; 
in 1924 it moved into new buildings at Kumasi under the name ’Wesley 
College’, About the same time the Government Training College at Accra 
was absorbed into the new Achimota College. Two more training colleges, 

St. Augustine’s and St. Joseph’s, were opened in 1930, and the number of 
teachers in training increased to 6 OO and the colleges to five. 

In the first eighty years of Teacher Education in Ghana there was 
rather a slow development and expansion of college facilities. The quality 
and competence of the products of the first training colleges were improved 
upon by increasing the period of training and the quality of teacher educators. 

After the second world war, the urgent need for more primary 
school teachers led to the establishment of new two-year post-elementary 
teacher training colleges offering courses leading to a Teachers’ Certificate 
’B*, In addition to the existing 4-your Teacher Training Course. 

By 1950 there were 19 teacher training colleges with an enrolment 
of 1,000 students in the country. From 1951, under the Government’s 
Accelerated Development Plan for Education, there was a phenomenal 
increase in the number of primary and middle schools, followed later by an 
increase in the number of secondary schools and training colleges. The 
result of this was that there were enough secondary school graduates for 
training as teachers, and the post-secondary teacher training course of 
two years’ duration which had started at Achimota in the forties was 
gradually extended to other colleges. By I960 out of 4,427 teachers in 
training, 340 were post secondary students. (It might be mentioned that the 
idea of secondary school graduates training as teachers had started in a 
very small way as far back as 1930 when selected graduates after training 
sometimes went back to secondary schools to teach.) 
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the curriculum of teacher training colleges 


Among the subjects in the curriculum of both the 4-ycar post-prim ary 
and 2-year post-secondary colleges are English Language and Literature, 
Mathematics, History, Geography, General Science, Agricultural Science, 
Home Science, Religious Know^ledge, Art and CraFts, Physical Education, 
the the Theory and Practice of Education. The Theory of Education includes 
the Principles of Education, the Histor 3 '^ and Development of Education, 
Educational Adminl stration, Child Study and Methodology, that is, specific 
methods of teaching the various subjects in the school curriculum. The 
Practice of Education consists of specific periods of practical teaching 
spread over the last two years of training. 

The Post-primary Colleges study the mam college subjects up to 
a level comparable with the General Certificate of Education, and the Post¬ 
secondary colleges go beyond this standard to A-level standard in some 
subjects. 

FINANCING OF TRAINING COLLEGES 

The Central Govemment gives grants to cover the running cost of 
the colleges and pays the salaries of all the tutors and the tuition, room and 
boarding fees of students. Between 1952 and 1069? m addition to paying the 
total cost of running the colleges, the govemment also paid allowances to 
all students in training colleges. The pa 3 niient of the allowances was 
discontinued but the Central Government still pays the tuition, room and 
boarding fees of students. 

CERTIFICATION 


Before 1926 the Education Department conducted final eicaminations 
for the award of teachers' certificates. From 1927 to 1957 the training 
colleges were allowed to conduct their own certification examinations with 
the Education Department awarding the certificates on the results of the 
examinations. One reason for this change in the conduct of final examination 
was that during this period the colleges had, on the whole, well-qualified 
teaching staff. 

THE NATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING COUNCIL 


As a result of the Accelerated Development Plan which aimed at 
providing universal literary, more and more training colleges were 
established and it became necessary to give guidance and to exercise some 
supervision in the production of teachers. The National Teacher Training 
Council was therefore set up by the Government to be responsible to the 
Minister of Education for co-ordmating all forms of pre-university teacher 
education. The Council advises the Minister/Commissioner on all matters 
relating to pre-university teacher education, and organizes examinations 
which are conducted on its behalf by the West African Examinations Council, 
both for entry into all training colleges and for final certification. The funds 
for running the Council are provided by the Ministiry of Education, 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The greatest innovation in recent times has been in the fields of 
curriculum development and change and assessment for certification. Under 
the old system the West African Examinations Council conducted common 
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final external examinations on behalf oF the National Teacher Training 
Council in five subjects, namely Education, Engli sh Language, Mathematics, 
Geography and History^ The Colleges conducted internal examinations in 
the remaining subjects including General Science, Agricultural Science, 
Artaud Crafts, Music, Physical Education, Civics, Ghanaian L an gi.Lages, 
Religious Studies. As a resuLt of this there had grown a tendency to over 
emphasize the external subjects and the questions set in these subjects were 
moir^e of the secondary school type and of little relevance to the work of 
teaching in the primary schools« A shift in emphasis was needed to correct 
this non-professional tendency, to improve the quality of teaching and to 
expose teachers to the enquiry type , child-centred approach to the teaching 
of science, mathematics, social studies and general integrated studieSo I’o 
do this it was necessary to break away from arigid examination system and 
offer more scope for student-initiated and directed group and individual 
project work. 

Under a new programme introduced in 1970 and stiii under experi-- 
ment, the number of subjects at the externa] examination has been I'cduced 
to three, Education, English Language and Mathematics, all the rest being 
examined mtemally. All subjects have been modified to reflect the teachiiio 
in primary schools with emphasis on methodology and current approaches to" 
the development of learnings A continuous assessment of work during the 
course has been recommended. 

The new programme also highlights elective suhjecLs which students 
ai-c expected to study in depth, both in content and methodology, with 
emphasis on research and practical work initialed by the student himself on 
a topic of his own choice and related to his professional work. 

A suggested method of assessment with a weighting breakdown of 
4 -0/o on the external examination, 4-0% on the internal and 20% on the elective 
subject is expected to correct the attitude of students to the subjects taken 
internally. A separate pass in Teaching Practice is required for 
certification. 

PROJECT AND WORKSHOPS 

An essential feature in the new programmes of colleges is the various 
projects and workshops in Social Studies, Mathematics, Science and 
English conducted by the colleges, sometimes with the assistance from 
research specialists of the Curriculum Research Development Unit of the 
Ministry of Education, Block periods of a week at a time are devoted to 
these and some of the experiments are extended into selected primary schools* 
It is hoped that the new innovations in the cei^tification of the elementary 
school teachers will give equal weight to the academic and professional 
preparation of teachers, 

SPECIALIST TRAINING COLLEGE 

As a result of the rapid expansion of teacher training colleges both 
in numbers and in the enrolment of students, a serious strain was created 
in the staffing of training colleges. The shortage of qualified teachers was 
also due to the fact that Ghanaian graduate teachers were few in number 
and most of them preferred to teach in Secondary Schools* A crash 
programme for 2~-ycar specialist training courses in English, Mathematics, 
Geography and History, in addition to the Associate Course, were therefore 
initiated for post-secondary practising teachers. 
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The expansion of the pre-nniversity curricuhim to include 
Science and Agriculture in both secondary schools and training colleges 
posed a similar staffing problem for iv^hich an immediate solution seemed to 
bo 2-yGar specialist course in science and agriculture. 

Moreover, the revival of interest in African culture brought about 
by the nationalism of the years immediately before and after independence 
expressed itself in a greater emphasis on cultural subjects (Art, Music, 
Religion, Home Science, Physical Education) and the desirability to study 
them at a higher and more advanced level as a matter of general policy. 

Another factor which created the need for specialist teachers was 
the need to replace the large proportion of expatriate staff in secondary 
schools with Ghanaians, The Africanization policy in the staffing of schools 
and colleges was needed to save scarce foreign exchange reserves,. 

It can be seen, therefore, that the specialist teacher training 
courses were in themselves an innovation in response to staffing demands 
m training colleges and secondary schools which could not be immediately 
satisfied by graduate teacherso 

COLLEGES OFFERING SPECIALIST COURSES 

aKD their'P11DCRAMMF5 - 

Below are the details of the programmes given by the Specialist 
Training Institutions : 

(a) ADVANCED TEACHER TRAINING COLLEGE (A.T .T. C,) WINNEBA 


The A.T.T.Ca offers courses in English, Mathematics, Science 
(Physics, Chemistry, Biology), Geography and History, The courses were 
initiated by the Conference of Training College Principals in the late fifties 
and later expanded by the National Teacher Training Council in order to meet 
the staffing needs of the growing number of training colleges. Secondary 
schools, however, showed interest in the specialist teachers since they were 
found suitably prepared to teach in the lower forms. 

From 1964 to 1966, eight colleges offered these course under a 
special relationship with the University of Cape Coast which was also 
responsible for final examination and certification of the products of the 
college. 


In September, 1966, the courses were brought together and housed 
In the buildings of the former Ideological Institute in Winneba to form the 
Advanced Teacher Training College, Cape Coast University's special 
relationship continued with the A.T.T.C. In September, 1968, the 
Associate course in Education, then at the University of Cape Coast, was 
removed to the A.T.T.C. 

As more and more graduate teachers from the University became 
available, the college developed a bias towards primary/middle school 
teaching, and now some specialist teachers from A.T.T.C. can be employed 
either in prim ary/middle schools or training colleges and secondary schools. 
As an aid to the new bias a primary school has been developed at the college 
where observation and demonstration lessors can be held. 
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Most of the students have received initial teacher training, and 
either the *0’ or levels in their special subjects. The A-level 
qualification is specifically required for the science course. 

It is now being proposed to phase out the Geography and History 
courses in favour of courses in Guidance and Coxuiselling. 

(b) SPECIALIST THAllSIllSIG COLLEGE, WINNEBA 

The college offers 4-year diploma courses in Physical Education, 
Art Education, Home Science Education, and Music Education, intended 
primarily for teaching in secondary schools and training colleges. The 
three universities of Ghana give course guidance and are also responsible 
for final examination and certification, the University of Ghana for Home 
Science and Music Education, the University of Cape Coast for Physical 
Education, and (in conjunction with the University of Science and 
Technology) for Art Education. 

Originally, the courses were intended to upgrade serving 
Certificate 'A' teachers in addition to the main objective of providing 
secondary level teachers. But the current trend is to extend admission to 
secondary school leavers and to shift entry requirements from Certificate 
'A' to School Certificate Ordinary and Advanced levels. 

Throughout the course the Ghanian situation forms the background 
and context of learning and a conscious attempt is made to emphasise the 
relationship of courses to the environment. In Music, for instance, 

Ghanaian music and folk songs, including drumming and rhythms of Ghanaian 
ethnic goups and an application of compositional techniques to these, are 
emphasised. In addition, the piano is a compulsory instrument intended to 
provide the services needed in schools and colleges. In Home Science, 
the principles of foods and nutrition, home economics and management, 
housing and family relationship are studied within the context.of the 
Ghanaian society. Special studies in these are undertaken by students as an 
essential part of the course. In Art, Ghanaian concepts and resources arc 
utilised as media for creative work. 

It was recently announced that the college would at the end of the 
current academic year breakup into colleges or schools, namely, the 
Sports College, the National Academy of Music and the College/School of 
Art. Until a suitable accommodation is found, the Home Science Department 
will continue to be a department of xhe Sports College. There is the talk 
of bringing some of the University courses to the new colleges. These and 
the changes in entry requirements to the diploma courses seem to indicate 
a state of flux in which no definite prediction as to perspective can be made 
until the new educational structure is promulgated. 

(c) OTHEB SPECIALIST COURSES 

(1) The 2-year Housecraft course continues to be given in two 
colleges. 

(2) As from September this year five colleges will, in addition 
to the Initial training course, offer 2-year specialist courses 
iu Science and Mathematics to serving Certificate 'A' teachers. 
These specialist teachers, it is hoped, would help foster and 
sustain interest in the study and teaching of science and 
mathematics. 
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(3) In order to meet the demand for more agricultural science 
teachers, it is hoped that three more colleges \^ill, from 
September, 1974, organise in addition to the initial training 
courses, 2-year specialist courses in agricultural science. 
This Avould be in addition to the course now existing at 
Bagabaga Training College, Tamale. This would be a response 
to National Redemption Council's policy of self-reliance and 
the agricultural revolution now taking place in Ghana. 

the continuation school and specialist teachers 


The rapid expansion of the basic liberal education in the fifties led 
to an overproduction of Middle Form Four leavers^inost of whom live in the 
rural areas^in relation to the t 3 rpe of job openings available to them. The 
Middle Form Four leavers are pupils from the last classes of the elementary 
school who do not go on to receive secondary education and they are twice as 
many as all the pupils enrolled in the secondary schools. In 1961/62 their 
number was 35,626, ten years lateral.e. in 1971/72^the number rose to 
91,551 and this year it is over 100,000. It was, therefore, decided to turn 
the last two years of the elementary school, i.e^ the 9th and 10th grades, 
into a Continuation School. Such schools are to prepare those pupils who 
do not go to the secondary schools in some practical skills which will 
predispose them to further vocational training. This is the first serious 
attempt in the history of education in Ghana to orientate Middle School pupils 
on such a large scale towards technical and vocational training. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 

The aim of the Continuation School is to correct the notion derived 
from an earlier understanding of Western education, that education of the 
general academic t 3 rpe is superior to that of technical and vocational type. 

It aims therefore at providing education appropriate to the future calling of 
those who do not continue formal academic education. The courses are 
therefore patterned on the farming and industrial needs of the local community 
of the Continuation School, which course may be the study of agricultural, 
technical, domestic and commercial subjects. At the moment there are over 
40 different courses offered at the Continuation Schools and they range from 
charcoalbuming to kenteweaving, rabbltry, hairdressing, farming and 
fishing. The main problem that faces the Continuation Schools, apart from 
equipment, is the lack of specialist teachers. At the moment such teachers 
are recruited from government and private agencies, such as the Fishery 
Department, Department of Parks and Gardens, Ghana Industrial Holding 
Corporation, Ghana National Trading Corporation and pirivate workshops 
where the pupils are taught such subjects as tailoring, shoe-making and 
hairdressing. The pupils are sent to the agencies and artisans for two days 
in a week to learn their particular chosen trades. Selected schools are 
provided with adequate specialist staff and equipment to teach Continuation 
School practical subjects. Two such schools are Elmina Continuation School, 
about 6 miles from Cape Coast, which has specialised in fishing, and Biriwa 
Continuation School, about 10 miles from Cape Coast, which has specialised 
in fishing, carpentry and joinery. There are over 80 such schools in the 
Central Region of Ghana alone. 

There is some opposition to the Continuation School Idea in certain 
quarters of the Ghanaian society. This opposition has stemmed from a 
prejudice against such schools which are regarded as schools for the less 
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intelligent children and educationally deprived pupils from the rural areas. 

It IS feared that such schools will relegate rural children especially to a 
permanent working-class status. The opposition and fear are, however, 
leftovers of the colonial attitudes to education. But now the Continuation 
School idea is gaming a wider acceptance as a result of the emphasis that 
the present Military Government has put on the importance of agrlculature 
for the recovery of Ghana's economy and on other practical courses. The 
Continuation School idea has, therefore, been incorporated into the new 
plan for the pre-university education and this will make Continuation School 
courses available to all children for 7 years, irrespective of intelligence. A 
As has been pointed out earlier and judging from the experience of running 
the Continuation Schools, there will be an increased demand for all categoric 
of specialist teachers to teach the practical courses and so for some time to 
come the combination of liberal and vocational courses in the pre-university 
study programme may determine the trend of innovation in teacher education. 

INNOVATIONS AT THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL 

At this level, the establishment of the University of Cape Coast in 
1962 was unique in itself and was an innovation in teacher education in 
Africa. It was founded primarily to meet the demand for certified graduate 
teachers in schools. 

In July, 1964 the Government of Ghana assigned specific functions 
to each of the three University institutions in the country in order to avoid 
duplication and wastage. The University of Cape Coast was assigned, as 
its main responsibility, the task of producing graduate teachers for the 
secondary schools, teacher colleges and polytechnics in the country. The 
University continues to be charged with this responsibility. It is thus ci 
professional university meeting the high-level manpower needs of the 
teaching profession and of education in Ghana. 

STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


The University began in 1962 with two Academic Departments, the 
Department of Arts and the Department of Science. These developed into 
faculties in the second academic year, 1963/64. A third Faculty, that of 
Education, was established in the 1964/65 academic year. 

The University still operates through these three Faculties made 
up of the following departments/centres; 

(a) The Faculty of Arts comprises the Department of English, 
French, Classics, History, Geography, Sociology, Economics 
and Religious Studies. 

(b) The Faculty of Science comprises the Department of Physics, 
Mathematics, Botany, Zoology and Chemistry. 

(c) The Faculty of Education is made up of the Department of 
Education, Department of Curriculuin Development, the 
School of Education and the Centre for Educational Planning 
and Research. 

The Faculties of Arts and Science cater for the teaching subjects 
of education and Faculty of Education provides mainly the professional 
education at both the undergraduate and postgraduate levels. 
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PROGRAMME OF STUDY 


The following degree and postgraduate programmes are provided 
for the training of teachers: B.A, General (Education), B,A. Honours 
(Education), B»Sc. (Education), B„Sc, Honours (Education), B.Ed., 

M.Sc. , Mo Edo , Postgraduate Certificate in Education and Diploma in 
Advanced Study of Education, 

The Undergraduate courses include the study of the Eoundations 
of Education, Methodology, Organisational Studies, Practice Teaching for 
8 weelvs plus either one of two of the following subjects; for Arts students, 
History, Geography, Economics, English, French, Sociology, Greek, Latin, 
Religious Studies; for Science students, Botany, Zoology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Agriculture, Mathematics. The graduate courses involve 
specialisation in one of Education, Science or Arts. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

A number of International bodies and projects give help in the 
running of courses and further training of staff in the University as follows; 

(a) The UNESCO Science Project 

The University has an agreement with UNESCO whereby the 
University receives technical aid in the form of equipment and of professors 
and lecturers in science subjects and education whose salaries are paid by 
UNESCO. The University is eicpected to admit a sizeable number of new 
students every academic year for courses leading to the B.Sc. (Education) 
degree. The idea is to increase substantially the output of qualified science 
graduate teachers for schools and colleges in the country, within the 
shortest possible time. 

(b) French Technical Aid 

There is another agreement whereby the French Government assists 
in the training of French graduate teachers, while the University is under 
obligation to set aside a number of places each year for new students who 
are qualified to include French in the number of subjects they will study 
for their degrees. The French Government provides, at its own expense, 
a number of lecturers and some language laboratory equipment for the 
teaching of the language up to degree level. 

(c) The Technical Aid Scheme of the N etherlands Government 


This is for the development of a Social Studies project. The 
University was chosen from among a number of African universities by the 
Institute of Social Studies at the Hague, a postgraduate institution for a 
special form of co-operation in teaching and research m Social Studies. 
This has meant the attachment of a professor and two lecturers from the 
Institute and the supply of suitable equipment for the project. Under this 
scheme, selected Ghanaians have the opportunity to undergo postgraduate 
training at the Hague to prepare fully for work as university lecturers, 

(d) Other Aid 

The University also obtains assistance from other international 
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bodies such as the British Council, the British Overseas Development 
Administration, the Inter-University Council of Britain, the Overseas 
Educational Service of New York, the Carnegie Corporation, and the 
Canadian International Development Agency. 

Through the aid provided by the O.D. A. , the Faculty of Education 
of the University of Cape Coast and the Institute of Education of the 
University of Keele have entered into a link agreement whereby the two 
institutions can exchange teaching staff for a year at a time. They also 
organize and run joint in-service training courses. Last year the two 
institutions ran a very successful long vacation course at Cape Coast on the 
organization and supervision of teaching practice. Candidates for the course 
were selected from the secondary schools and training colleges and the 
Faculty of Education now uses some of such trained teachers in the supervi¬ 
sion of its student teachers on teaching practice. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


In some sense, the establishment of a full-fledged University of 
Cape Coast wholly devoted to Education and the production of graduate and 
postgraduate teachers is in itself a revolutionary innovation in teacher 
education in Ghana, and possibly in the whole of Africa. Teacher education 
at the University level has been, and still is the ‘concern of Institutes, 
Schools, Colleges and Departments of Education in existing Universities or 
University Colleges in many parts of Africa. The University of Cape Coast 
is unique, as it is,perhaps, the only university of its kind in the whole of 
Tropical Africa which has education and the training of teachers as its 
professional speciality. Thus the Vice Chancellor of University of Cape 
Coast in his matriculation address last December said: "It is quite plain that 
in order to receive public support and justify its existence as a relevant 
segment of society, the University of today must combine liberal and 
professional education. Every University in Ghana today does this in one 
form or another. In Cape Coast our professional speciality is education and 
the training of teachers. " 

INNOVATIONS IN IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

In spite of innovations in teacher education at the initial training, 
specialist and university levels, the importance of in-service education in 
teacher education cannot be over-emphasised. Educational methods and 
thinking are constantly undergoing new orientations and directions . The 
rate of change sometimes is so fast that teachers after formal training in 
colleges may get quickly out of date unless a way is found to bring home to 
them new methods and new directions which will enable them keep abreast 
with changing educational thinking. 

One of the ways by which new ideas are brought home to teachers 
is through in-service training programmes which from time to time bring 
teachers together and enable them to share ideas and examine how best new 
methods can be utilised in the classroom situation thereby improving their 
professional competence. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

In-service training programmes in Ghana took up a special signi¬ 
ficance after 1951 when the Government's Accelerated Educational 
Programme was launched. This Accelerated Development Plan for Education 
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led to tlis r’a.pid. BXpQ-Tisioii in scliools dnd. In school snirolin^Tit, The nniiiben 
of schools and pupils increased phenomenally and the production of 
qualified teachers could not cope with the demand for them, A lot of 
untrained and unqualified pupil teachers, therefore, were absorbed into the 
system and there was as a result the urgent need to give them short and 
concentrated professional courses at Pupil Teachers’ Centres which had been 
set up to train such teachers and also to organise training for them on the 
job through their headteachers and assistant education officers. 

As a result of the expansion in number of teacher training colleges 
in the fifties and early sixties to cope with the increase in primary and middle 
schools, a lot of persons were admitted into teacher training colleges who 
would not have gained admission under normal circumstances. The necessity 
to have regular in-service training programmes became almost imperative, 

NATIONAL OBJECTIVES OF IN-SERVICE TRAIhlTNG 

In Ghana, the national objectives of in-service education have been 
defined as: 

(a) to eliminate weakness detected in the teaching/learning 
habits of teachers/pupils; 

(b) to reinforce desirable teaching/learning methods and 
techniques; 

(c) to upgrade teachers; 

(d) to introduce new methods and concepts incorporated in 
new syllabuses; 

(e) to render the teacher more effective in the classroom 
through self-confidence; 

(f) to inculcate in the teacher adaptability and committal to 
change and innovation; 

(g) to keep the teacher up-to-date, i.e. to make him aware of 
contemporary educational thought and practices as well as 
of trends in national policies. 

ORGANISATION INVOLVED IN IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

To achieve these objectives, the Ministry of Education of Ghana^ 
through its chief courses officer, organises each year several in-service 
training courses, some with single subject bias and others with an 
integrated bias to give teachers new orientations. Apart from the Ministry 
of Education, the following organisations are actively involved, with 
collaboration of the Ministry of Education, in in-service training programme 
Teachers’ Subject Associations, School of Education, University of Cape 
Coast, Advanced Teacher Training College, Specialist Training College, 
Ghana National Association of Teachers and the National Teacher Training 
Council, 
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At the secondary school level, the importance of the teachers' 
subject associations in in-service training programmes cannot be "under¬ 
estimated, There are associations of teachers for most of the subjects 
offered in Secondary Schools, e.g. the Ghana Association of French Teachers 
and the Ghana Mathematics Teachers Association, Each Association assists 
its members to improve their academic and professional competence through 
meetings, courses, workshops and dissemination of literature and information. 
There is also the Consultative Council of Subject Associations -which 
co-ordinates the acti"vLties of the subject associations and sees to the equitable 
distribution of grants. Every year there is a conference of the various 
subject associations 5 normally at one venue, and the opportunity is offered 
to teachers who may wish to attend lectures and acti"vlties of associations 
other than their own to do so. In this way, there is a cross-fertilization of 
ideas. 

SOME FLAWS IN EXISTING IN-SERVICE TRATTSlING PROGRAMMES 

Unfortunately, examination of the existing in-service training 
programmes indicates certain major flaws. For example, there has been no 
systematic documentation; the result has been that almost the same teachers 
have been invited to similar courses every year^many have not been catered 
for; the coverage has not been satisfactory. There has been the lack of 
effective follow-up programmes and little or no attempt has been made to 
evaluate some of the courses. There has also been little or no liaison 
between pre-service and in-service education; the result has been that the 
flow of ideas be"tween colleges and the field and "vice versa has been minimal. 

INNOVATIVE TEEN US 

Present thinking and recommendations indicate innovative trends to 
correct some of the flaws and imbalances in the present system. Among the 
many recommendations and trends, the following require attention 

(a) Establishment of a liaison between Training Colleges and 
their products in the field. Such a liaison will help 
provide the medium through which the colleges will receive 
the required feedback information from the field. The 
liaison can he established by arranging for Training Colleges 
to observe the work of teachers in an around their respective 
localities; by getting the staff, equipment and other physical 
facilities of Training Colleges Involved in in-ser"vice training 
programmes. 

(b) The settingup of a N ational In-ser^vLce Education Centre 
where course officers will be briefed and where in-service 
courses could he organised. Similar centres could also at 
a later stage be set up in the regions. Research evidence 
has shown that teachers are prepared to attend courses 
when and where adequate residential facilities in staff and 
equipment are available. 

(c) Organization of courses for elementary school teachers 

in three phases: (i) pre-institutional, when the participants 
are set assignments to prepare them for the residential 
course; (ii) the institutional phase, when participants are 
brought together either in a college or training centre; 
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(iii) l-li-ss post-institutional phaso, winch will involve 
a follow-up and assessment of participanfs in the 
classroom situation to find out how far they can implement 
what they have acquired at in-sei'vice training courses. 

(d) building up incentives into in-service training programmes 
to encourage teachers to take interest in such courses» 

The incentives may take the following forms: 

(i) designing the courses in such a way as to enable 

teachers pass their promotion examinations while at 
The same time improving their professional compeience; 

(ii) successful completion of a prescribed number of courses 
spread over a number of years leading to the award of 
certificates carrjrLng incremental credits; 

(IlO awarding a certificate of attendance» 

(e) workmg a programme so that graduate teachers who do not 
posses professional teaching qualification can take vacation 
courses spread over a number of years and qualify for the 
post-gi'aduate certificate in education, it should be possible 
to organise in-service training courses in collaboration with 
the University of Cape Coast to enable diplomates also to 
prepare for the B.Ed. degree. 

CONCLUSION 

If we are to improve the quality of our teachers and the quality of 
education offered to our children then innovations in teacher education will 
continue to be made at all levels - initial training, specialist and univei sity. 
In-service educational programmes should also be given their due importance 
Educational change is so fast that it is not possible for training collets to 
keep pace with new methodologies and anticipate future approaches. Teachers 
In the field will have to be acquainted with innovations on the job. To enable 
innovative ideas to be quickly and effectively transmitted to teachers in the 
field and teachers in training, there should be a constant flow of information 
between training colleges, universities and in-service training programmes. 

Education in Ghana is committed to change and innovation as long as 
there is ample justification for the change. Even now proposals for a 
change in the structure of education in the country are being seriously 
considered. If these proposals are accepted, further changes in the teacher 
education programme will have to be made. 
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THE ROLE AND FUNCTIONS OF KENYA INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The history of Curriculum Development in Kenya dates back to 1957 
when an English Special Centre was established as a Section of the Ministry 
of Education and for the purpose of advising the Ministry on the new teaching 
methods and the development of materials for use in up-grading the standard 
of English, in particular Asian Primary Schools. 

The Centre was so useful that in 1961 the Ministry set up another 
Centre, the Science Teaching C entre -, with the aim of up-grading the 
standard of Science teaching in Kenya schools. 

Most of the Science Teaching Centre's work was initially directed 
to Secondary Schools for which schemes of work and Tdacher's Handbooks 
were produced in Physics, Chemistry and' Biology. In 1965 and following 
a series of Mathematics Workshops at Entebbe, Uganda, yet a third Centre, 
the Mathematics Centre was established to introduce New Mathematics in 
Primary as well as in Secondary Schools. 

Although part of the Ministry of Education, these Centres worked 
separately and independently of each other. In an attempt to co-ordinate 
their activities, and in an effort to set up an organization to prepare for 
Kenya schools relevant and excellent curriculum materials, these Centres 
were in 1966 brought under one administrative directorate called the 
Curriculum Development and Research Centre (CDRC). 

Two years later, and in an effort to create a viable body of 
curriculum developers and teacher educators. CDRC was reorganised with 
another much older organization of the Ministry of Education called the 
Kenya Institute of Education , and became the present Department of 
Curriculum Development within the Institute. 

The Kenya Institute of Education as such had previously been 
established in April 1964 as a direct result of Conference on Institutes of 
Education sponsored by the then University of East Africa held in Mombasa 
in January 1964 and attended by representatives from Ministries of 
Education in Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya, representing the then University 
Colleges of Dar-es-Salaam, Makerere and Nairobi together with participants 
from donor agencies . 

Before the Institute was established there were two Delegacies, 
the Eastern and Western Teacher Training Organisations which co-ordinated 
the activities of Primary Teachers Colleges in Eastern and Western Kenya 
respectively. 

The first meeting of the Board of Delegates of the new Institute was 
held on 2nd April, ■1964. It outlined the Institute's policy and organisation. 
The most important factor underlying that policy and organisation is that the 
Institute " will associate together the tl^n University College, Nairobi, (now 
University of Nairobi!, all maintained Teachers' Colleees and the Ministry 
of Education." --- 
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While remaining part of the Ministry of Education, the Institute 
has a large measure of autonomy to enable it effectively to implement the 
policy of Its Board. 

POLE AND FUNCTIONS 

The role of the Institute in the educational life of Kenya may be 
summarised as preparing new and relevant curriculum materials, revising 
the existing course content, co-ordinating programmes Cm particular oT 
teacher education) and initiating and promoting innovative practices to 
improve the quality and quantity of education in the country. 

In pursuance of this role, and as stated in “Part VII, paragraph 23 
of the Kenya Education Act of January, 1968, the Institute has set for itself 
the following main functions: 

(a) to undertake appropriate research activities leading to, 
among others, the preparation of relevant curriculum materials, 
as well as the provision of appropriate teaching aids, 
apparatus and equipment, for use in schools, Teachers' 
Colleges and other educational institutions; 

(b) to secure due publication of the results of these research 
activities and therefore, to provide an advisory service and 
library facilities for teachers in schools and tutors in 
Teachers Colleges; 

(c) to desseminate information to schools and Teachers Colleges 
on new teaching methods and techniques, and on the results of 
research from Educational Centres; 

(d) to promote and co-operate in the promotion of educational 
conferences, workshops, seminars and in-service courses 
for teachers and others engaged or intending to engage in 
educational activities; 

(e) to administer a scheme of examinations on behalf of the 
Ministry of Education for students in 'Teacher Education 
institutes, and to make recommendations for the award of 
appropriate Teachers' Certificate; and 

Cf) to provide an advisory service to Government and other 

organisations as requested from time to tim.e by the Minister 
for Education. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANISATION 


As part of the Ministry of Education, the Institute is governed and 
administered under the provisions of the Kenya Educ ation Act o— January j- 


Subject to the provisions of this Act, the Institute has a Board of 
Delegates which is responsible for the general policy of the nstitnte, an 
whose Chairman is appointed by the Minister for Education. 

Membership of the Board includes representatives from the 
Association of College Principals, Kenya Heads' Association, Kenya 
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National Union of Teachers, voluntary agencies, University of Nairobi, 
Ministry of Education and co-opted individuals. 

The policy decisions taken by the Board are implemented under 
the vigilance of an Executive Committee ; the mem bership of which is derived 
from the Board, on behalf of which It operates. The Chairman of the Board 
is also Chairman of this Committee. 

The Board has a Professional Committee whose membership follows 
that of the Board itself; it has the Chief Inspector of Schools as Chairman. 

The Professional Committee, as its name iir.plies, discusses and advises 
on matters partaining directly or indirectly to the professional activities 
of the Institute, its member institutions, and its subject panels . 

Internally the Institute has three Departments , each of which is 
headed by a Co-ordiaator , and eight subject-based Sections all of which are 
‘within the Department of Curriculum Development. 

In addition to their normal professional work, the four Co-ordinators , 
together with the nine Heads of Section , assist the Secretary in carrying 
out the day-to-day administration of the Institute. 

At present the Institute has 55 full-tiir.e professional staff engaged 
in the various aspects of its functions. There are a further 70 supporting 
staff of various grades and categories . 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

From the on-going projects, a list of which is given below, the 
]omo Nenyatta Foundation has so far published on behalf of the Institute 
some 5b titles , all of which have been included m the Purchase List of 
the S chool Equipment Scheme as required texts in schools . 

Longmans of Kenya Ltd , have also so far published a total of 149 
titles under the TujlJunze Kusoma Kikwetu Project. These books are being 
used in the Lower Primary classes during the Vernacular periods. 

The Kenya Prim.ary Mathematics Course was introduced to all 
Primary 1 classes throughout the country from January, 1971. 

Work on the Safari English Course and also on New Primary Science 
is about to be completed, so that in the next year or so all Primary Schools 
will be using new courses in Mathematics, English and Science. 

Since its inception in 1965, the New Priro.ary Approach (NPA) 
technique of teaching has gained emphasis through all the Primary Teachers 
Colleges and in a large number of Primary Schools. 

The Institute has a full-fledged Workshop for the preparation of 
various kinds of teaching aids and apparatus from local materials . 

FINANCE 


To support the on-going and proposed curriculum projects, the 
Institute receives the bulk of its funds from the Government of Kenya. 

However, a number of other donor agencies and foreign Governments 
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ha.v6 eIso substciiitially contributsd. to th.6 projects through ths provision, 
of peronnel, equipment and funds. For instance, while the Bernard Van Leer 
Foundation at The Hague, Netherlands, has recently agreed to generously 
suppoi’t the Institute's Nursery School Education Project, the Japanese 
Governm ent three years ago gave the institute Science equipment and 
apparatus worth well over K£ 1000, The Institute is grateful for this and 
future assistance from any quarter. 

department of curriculum development 

(a) Foreign Languages Education Section; 

Three of this Section's main programmes are; 

(i) Safari English Course ; 

In early 1966, the Pivot Course, initially developed 
by the Oxford University Press for use in Malawi and 
later on adapted to be used temporarily in Kenya, 
was intended to follow on the New Peak Course through 
the Upper Primary classes. This course was found 
to be unsuitable partly because it was based on 
difficult, different and far less effective linguistic 
principles, and partly because it was pitched too high 
for the pupils' ability in English. 

There was an urgent need, therefore, to provide the 
Upper Primary levels with a course which has a logical 
and smooth continuation of the New Peak Course , 
particularly as the number of schools using the New 
Peak Course was increasing. 

Since May, 1966, the Section has prepared and published 
both the Pupils Edition and the Teachers Guide of each 
of the Safari English Course books for Primary 4 to 6, 
which are already in use in most of our Primary Schools. 
Safari English Course Book 4 for Primary 7 has just 
been published by the Jomo K enyatta Foundation. 

Teaching of French in Secondary Schools : 

Acting on a decision reached in one meeting of the 
Organisation of African Unity Ministerial Committee 
that Ministries of Education in member-states should 
make every effort to encourage the teaching of French 
and English in the Anglophone and Francophone countries 
respectively, the Kenya Ministry of Education decided to 
introduce the teaching of French in a few selected 
Secondary schools. In view of this decision, there 
was an urgent need to develop materials for use in 
these schools at both 'O' and 'A' levels. So far 
A Guide to the Teaching of French has been prepared. 

Preparation of Supplements to the Texts for the East 
African Certificate of Education Examinations ; 


The writing of these supplements began in the second 


(ii) 


(iii) 
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half of 1968 and was initially intended to be experimental. 
However, due to heavy demand from schools for the 
Supplements, the programme has become "permanent". 

(b) African Languages Education Section; 

(i) Masomo ya TCiswahili Project; 

This Project was established m 1965 following 
recommendations of the Ominde Education Commission 
Report and the Hutasoit New Primary Approach (NPA) 
Report on the use of Kiswahili in Primary Schools. 

As a result of these reports, Kiswahili was included in 
the Primary School Syllabus in 1967. At the same tim.e 
plans were formulated by the Ministry of Education to 
prepare a four-year Course in Kiswahili as a second 
language. 

By 1969 the four books that constitute the 
Masomo ya Kiswahili Series had been written'and 
published, and were in use in Primary 4 - 7 in 
all parts of the Republic. 

( ii) Teaching of Kiswahili in Secondary Schools : 

Since its inception, the Section has been preparing 
schemes of work for use in Forms I to IV in the 
Secondary Schools. 

Because of the recent changes in the Kiswahili 
Syllabus to conform with the requirements of the 
East African Examination Council, these schemes of 
work have become out-dated. 

The Section has decided to prepare A Guide to the 
Teaching of Kiswahili in Secondary Schools which will 
Ee~ in the form, of a text book, the content and 
approach of which will not only emphasize basic 
principles of teaching Kiswahili, but will also be 
"permanent". 

(c) General Methods Section: 


Ci) Tujifunze Kusoma Kikwetu (TKK) Project : 

A mini-survey done in 1966 revealed that there were 
quite a number of non-readers in Primary 2 , 3 , and 4, 
and that many of those who could read did so 
mechanically and without understanding the content of 
what they read. 

Faced with the problem, the Section planned to prepare 
Reading Materials which were all illustrated, relevant 
and suitable and therefore which could attract and 
sustain children's interest in reading. 
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Such materials were to be prepared under this 
Project, and were to emphasise the development of 
Caildren s meaningful reading, 

(iO A Scheme of Handwriting: 

Writing is a means of communication and the process of 
practising handwriting should never be separated from 
the meaning of what is being written. The words and 
sentences which the children write should be chosen 
from, things which have meaning and interest for them. 
Although the recommended style of Handwriting at 
present is Marion Richardson,” it renders problems to 
both teachers and children, as a result of which little 
of this style of Handwriting is practised in our 
schools to-day. The Section strongly believes that 
children should be encouraged to print first, a style 
they often see in their first readers, before they 
develop cursive Handwriting. 

(ill) A Teachers' Handbook of Stories : 

The Primary School Syllabus 1967 recom.mends that 
during the Mouther-tongue periods in the Lower Primary 
classes, the child should be guided into talking about 
pre-school and home experiences in language he can 
best use. The telling and discussing of folk tales, 
riddles, songs, and proverbs should be included at this 
level. 

The Teachers' Handbook of Stories aims to held the 
teacher towards achieving this objective. 

(iv) Guidelines on "Grouping Children in the Classroom” 

Not all teachers understand why and how grouping 
children in the classroom should be done so as to 
give maximum individual attention, and the tact and 
right personal attitude in which it is done. 

In view of this, the Section is in the process of 
preparing the said Guidelines. 

(d.) Mathematics Education Section; 

(i) Kenya Primary Mathematics Project; 

The Mathematics text-books in use in Kenya Prim.ary 
Schools before independence were found by the Ministry 
of Education to be far outdated in both content and 
approach. 

The Ministry decided in 1964 to begin a long-term 
New Primary Mathematics Project under which a new 
series of modern texts would be prepared to improve 
Mathematics Education. These texts were to be 
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patterned after the Entebbe Mathematics Series. 

After seven years of writing, adaptation and 
experin.entation the Kenya Primary Mathematics Course 
Book 1 was introduced in all Primary I classes 
throughout the Republic in 1971. 

Although the basic skills to be mastered are the same, 
the Kenya Primary Mathematics Course books 
emphasise the understanding of the structure of 
Mathematics rather than memorisation of basic 
operations. In this way, the new Course aims at 
exciting the child's creative abilities and enabling him to 
adopt a practical approach to solving Mathematical 
and other problems. 

To enable the child to achieve this more easily and 
rapidly, a number of Wall-Charts, Work-cards and 
Games have been designed and included in the Teachers 
Guides to the new Course books. 

(ii) Schools Mathematics for East Africa (SMEA) Project : 

The Project was started at the same time and for the 
same reasons as the Kenya Primary Mathematics 
Course, except that it was concerned with the 
development and adaptation of materials for use in 
Secondary Schools. At the moment, 200 pilot 
schools are using the text books and other teaching aids 
prepared under the Project. 

(e) Natural Science Education Section : 

(i) Kenya Primary Science Course ; 

As far back as 1961 the Ministry of Education had 
realised the need for a Primary Science Course 
reflecting not only the child's needs, and environment, 
but also emphasising the enquiry approach. 

In that year, the Ministry decided to set up a Science 
Teaching Centre to cater for im.provement in science 
education at both Primary and Secondary levels. 

This centre, now part of the Natural Science Education 
Section, immediately started working on new Primary 
Science IMits , as required by the Ministry. In doing 
this, the Centre worked very closely with the African 
Primary Science Programme (APSP) of the Education 
Development Centre (EDC), Newton, Massachusetts, 
IJSA, and with other similar Centres in English 
speaking African countries. The African Primary 
Science Programme has , effective from 1st July, 1971 
become the Science Education Programme for Africa 
(SEPA) which has its headquarters in Accra, Ghana. 

The Section has now completed some 60 such units, two 
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films - the Village School and the Village Teacher^ and 
a set of science kits . These materials are being 
reorganised into the Xenya Science Course . 

(ii) Schools Science Project C5SP); 

In an effort to improve science education, a few 
secondary schools as far back as 1965 were using 
new science materials based on Nuffield Physics and 
Chemistry Courses then in use in Britain. 

At that time, UNESCO was also already contributing to 
the process of modernising science materials by 
supporting and encouraging the establishment of 
National Study Groups engaged in curriculum reform in 
all aspects of science teaching. 

In an attempt to streamline and to co-ordinate the 
activities of these National Study Groups and those of 
other science organisations involved in Science 
Curriculum changes, a meeting was held in Nairobi in 
March, 1968. 

This meeting was attended by not only representatives 
of the various National Study Groups, but also by 
officials of the three Ministries of Education in Uganda, 
Tanzania and Kenya, as well as by representatives from 
the then Centre for Curriculum Renewal and Educational 
Development Overseas CCREDOl and from UNESCCjU 
CCREDO has since been incorporated into the Centre 
for Educational Development Overseas (CEDO)~7) At 
this meeting, it was agreed that curriculum materials 
should be prepared for schools in East Africa under the 
Schools Science Project (SSP). Such materials 
should Ca) reflect local needs and national aspirations 
and (b) emphasise the enquiry approach i.e. maximum 
student Pupils' Texts, Teachers' Manuals Teaching_ 

Aids and Students' Reader^ 

Work on the preparation and adaptation of such materials 
started immediately, and the Ministry of Education 
s^f^cted about 20 p>ilot schools to use the resultant 
experimental edition in each subject area, namely 
Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 

(iii) Materials for the Teaching of Agriculture in Secondary 
and Primary Teachers' College : 

In an effort to improve the teacher of Agricultural 
education in Kenya Secondary Schools, the Ministry of 
Education decided to introduce a new syllabus , 
Principles and Practice of Agriculture, in a few 
selected schools in 19b2. 

This syllabus emphasised among other things, the 
solution of Agricultural problems through investigation 
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and experimentation. 

In accordance with, the decision of the W orld Bank in 
1961 that the teaching of Agricultural education should 
be expanded, the Ministry increased not only the number 
of secondary schools teaching this syllabus, but also 
extended the programme to Primary Teachers Colleges. 

Despite the supply of Agricultural equipment to these 
schools there was an extreme shortage of suitable 
text-books to support the syllabus. 

The Section is therefore preparing materials on Crop 
and Animal Husbandry, Farm Economics and Management 
and S oil S cienc e to f ill this gap . 

(iv) The Teaching of Home Science in Secondary Schools and 

Teachers' Colleges; 

Previously, the title for this subject was Domestic 
Science, which included Needlework, Cookery, and 
Mothercraft. In the middle of 1967, the Ministry of 
Education decided to reorganise the Subject under a 
new name, Home Science , which included the following 
areas;- 

Food and Nutrition, 

Clothing and Textiles and 
Home Management. 

In preparing texts and other teaching aids for Home 
Science, it is vitally important to recognise that this 
is a practical subject requiring laboratory facilities 
and equipment in the institutions where the subject is 
offered. 

(f) Social Sciences Education Section ; 

(0 An Integrated Social Studies Project ; 

The creation of this Institute's Social Sciences 
Education Section in March, 1968 was a direct result 
a Conference of African Educators, representatives of 
EDC and of the then CREDO (now CEDO) at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, England, in September, 1967. 

The main aim of this conference was to explore 
co-operatively the needs and priorities in curriculum 
development of participating African countries, 
and to consider how both EDC and CEDO might jointly 
or severally assist these African countries in meeting 
these needs, 

The Oxford Conference identified a variety of needs 
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at the Primary, Secondary and Teacher Education levs.Is, 
but a consensus emerged on the need to give prior 
attention to the development of Social Studies materials 
for use in Primary Schools. 

The conference resolved, among other things, that: 

Ca) arrangements 'should be made for the distribution 
information about the existing state of curriculum 
development in the field of Social Studies 

and 

(b) E.D.C. andC.E.D.O. should convene within the next 
year a conference of Social Scientists and other 
educators from Africa, Britain and the U.S.A. to 
share experiences and to develop a strategy 
for the preparation of materials in Social Studies . 

The Conference referred to in (b) above was duly 
convened in Mombasa, Kenya, in August, 1968,. and as a 
result of that Conference, 

'(i) the African Social Studies Programme , with its 
Headquarters in Nairobi, was established, 

(li) a co-ordinating Committee was set up to assist 
in the administration of the Programme whose 
chief function is to collect and disseminate 
information and materials on the new Social Studies 
Courses in Africa. 

The Section staff preparing materials under the 
Integrated Social Studies Project have received a 
great deal of assistance from the African Social Studies 
Programme. 

The Project's experimental materials are intended to 
strengthen the awareness of the Primary School leavers 
immediate environment, develop their social studies 
skills and ultimately provide for a better approach to 
the teaching of Social Studies in Secondary Schools. 

i) The Secondary Schools Geography Project for th^ 

Development of Materials at the KJSE Level ; 

The new KJSE syllabus introduced in 1969 emphasises the 
s'tudy in depth of specified topics, including clear 
interpretation of geographical concepts and strategies. 

In this respect the syllabus calls for new materials to be 
prepared and developed with these concepts and 
strategies in mind. Hence the establishment of project. 
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(ill) The Secondary Schools Project for the Deyelopment 

Materials at the East African Certificate oT 
Education (TACE level); 

la drawing up the new 'O' Level Geography syllabus, 
emphasis was laid on field work. In doing this, it was 
recognized that none of the existing Geography texts 
were suited to the suggested strategies in Geography teaching. 
There was thus a need to write new materials to meet the new 
situation. Hence the project. 

(iv) The Secondary Schools Religious Education Project: 

The joint Christian Religious Education Panel has 
recently prepared an 'O' level Religious Education syllabus. 

This syllabus incorporates the teaching of "themes" and the 
use of African Religious and Beliefs as a basis for teaching 
the subject. New materials are required at afl levels, to 
meet this shift in emphasis. 

(g) Business, Industrial and Technical Education Section : 

(i) Business Education Project : 

The area of business education is presently undergoing 
considerable expansion in the Kenya Secondary School system. 
Until recently secretarial training was largely handled by 
private business Colleges and by two government training 
institutions. 

Schools that wanted to offer business education had to follow 
the Cambridge syllabuses which were British-oriented and which 
did not stress secretarial studies. 

In 1970 the Ministry of Education decided to Improve the 
Business Education programme in Kenya by starting a business 
teacher education course at Kenyatta University College. 

1971 the Ministry supplied selected schools with business 
equipment so that expanded programme could be effected. 

If the business education programme was to improve and make full 
use of the new teachers and equipment, new syllabuses had to be 
prepared to replace the ones from. Cambridge. These new 
syllabuses in Commerce, Principles of Accounts, Typewriting 
with Office Practice, and Shorthand were prepared by the 
Kenya National Advisory Committee on Business Education 
during 1971 and submitted to the East African Examinations 
Council for approval. Sixteen selected schools began teaching 
from the new syllabuses on an experimental basis in January, 1972. 

The initial objective of this project was the preparation of the 
new syllabuses. Now that this has been accomplished, the 
objective is to ensure that the syllabuses are the best possible 
and that they truly apply to Kenya. 

Also, every effort will be made to ensure that the syllabuses 
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are presented in the manner intended and that they are 
introduced in as many schools as is feasible, 

(ii) Industrial Education Project; 

Kenya is rapidly taking her place in the modern world not only 
as a consumer of industrial goods but as a producer as well. 

As Kenyan youth take their place in this increasingly technical 
society, they must be prepared to participate as both informed 
producers and consumers. It is through the study of Industrial 
Education that the schools seek to acquaint Kenyans with this 
area. It must be noted that the study of Industrial Education is 
not devoid of other disciplines and set off as a separate entity. 
Rather, it provides the setting within which elements learned 
in the academic setting and can be applied, reinforced and 
supplemented. In addition, the student is given the opportunity 
to develop the ability to work with a minimum of personal 
direction and assistance and to develop his powers of creativity 
and initiative. 

According to the Development Plan 1970 - 1974 the Kenyan 
Government is firmly committed to an expansion of the offerings 
within practical subjects in the secondary schools. The plan 
states: 

"In practice, this means that there will be a rapid increase 
in the number of lower secondary schools offering practical 
studies in agriculture, commerce, industrial arts, and home 
science. 

The purpose of these courses will not be to produce 
individuals who are qualified to pursue course-related 
professions upon leaving schools, but to instil in the children 
an appreciation for skilled manual work, and to establish some 
of the basic skills required in a broad range of occupations." 
CDevelopment Plan 197Q - 1974 y page 460) 

(iii) Technical Education Project : 

This Project has as its major purposes the localization and 
standardization of all technical syllabuses employed in the 
secondary technical schools in Kenya. 

The first objective of the Technical Education Project is to 
produce syllabuses for all secondary technical courses. 

The second objective is to produce teaching materials which 
should accompany these syllabuses such as sample schemes of 
work, project, information and job sheets, and ultimately 
texts which reflect local conditions and needs . 

The third objective is to work towards the general improvement 
in teacher skills and knowledge through in-service workshops and 
seminars. 
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The fourth objective is to assist other Ministry officers in the 
planning of facilities and equipment for the expansion of 
technical education programme. The final objective is to 
conduct extensive evaluation of the technical education 
programmes being offered in the schools with a view to their 
improvement. 

The subject areas to be covered under the Technical 
Education Project are as follows: 

(a) Forms 1 and 2 

Metalwork 
Woodwork 
Technical Drawing 

(b) Forms 3 and 4 

Common Core Stibjects 
Mechanical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Automotive Engineering 
Agricultural Mechanics 

(c) Forms 3 and 4 

Basic Civil Engineering and Building Courses 

Diagnostic Core 

Masonry 

Carpentry 

Joinery 

Plumbing 

(d) Pre-Technician Courses for Forms 3 and 4' 

As for (c) above, 

(s) Cambridge Technical Syllabuses for the E.A.C.E, 
Examination 

Woodwork 

Metalwork Engineering 

Geometrical, Mechanical and Building 

Drawing 

Technical Drawing 
Engineering and 
Workshop P ractice 

(h) Instructional Materials Section: 

(i) The Design 3-nd Construction of Teaching Aids 

from Local Materials " 

In general, the major duty of the Section is to support and 
reinforce the curriculum activities of the various other Sections 
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of the Institute and of those other organisations particularly 
within Kenya that are engaged in similar activities. 

For the purpose of preparing the much needed cheap 
Instructional aids from local materials to supplement expensive 
commercially produced aids, the Section has a full-fledged 
Production Workshop . 

To assist teachers in the construction of these instructional 
apparatus, the Section must necessarily prepare basic designs 
and diagrams, including Notes for use by the teachers . 

The major aim of the programme is to reduce the cost of 
producing these aids for each school. 

(li) Art-work for the Institute - prepared Book-M aterials: 

One of the ways of reducing the cost of Institute-based books 
and other educational materials is by having all illustrations 
and art-work designed by the Section's team of full-time 
artists. 

(iii) The Audio-Visual Aids Display Room: 

Instead of the old-fashioned chalk-and-talk method of teaching, 
many countries have introduced many and better methods in order 
to keep pace with the technological changes in Science and other 
fields. 

In the case of Kenya, the need for an Audio-Visual Aids Display 
Room and library is of paramount Importance. 

(i) Music Education Section; 

This Section has been established only very recently and is 
intended to: 

(i) review the current Primary School Music syllabus; 

(ii) prepare suitable teaching materials at all levels of the 
school system up to the University; 

(iii) organise necessary in-service courses including 
workshops and seminars for Music teachers; and 

( iv) assist in the planning and organisation of Provincial and 
National Music Festivals. 

DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

(a) One of the Institute's major functions is to co-ordinate 

professional and academic studies offered in Teachers Colleges 
and to administer a scheme of examinations for these 
institutions . 

The Department discharges this responsibility through: 
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(i) the preparation of syllabuses for the various courses 
of study; 

(ii) the appointment of 'external' examiners in particularly 
Practical Teaching; 

(ill) the setting of central examinations in Education and 
Methods, Mathematics and Kiswahili; and 

(iv) Moderation of other college-set examinations. 

(b) Co-ordination and Organisation of In-Service Teacher 
Education Activities 

As a result of frequent changes in educational content and 
methodology as well as the general need for professional imporvement, 
many in-service courses are organised in the country. 

In order to ensure maximum utilisation of the limited financial and 
personnel resources the Department co-ordinates in-service 
courses organised by various educational agencies including the 
various sections of the Institute. 

(c) Organisation of the In-Service Course for Unqualified 
T eachers ; 

Owing to rapid expansion of primary education prior to and after 
Independence, the demand for qualified teachers greatly exceeded 
the supply from Teachers Colleges. 

By 1965 there were no fewer than 10,000 untrained teachers out of 
a teaching force of about 40,000, 

Because of the concern about the adverse effect on primary 
Education resultant from this high proportion of novice teachers, 
the Ministry of Education, with the generous assistance of the 
Canadian Government, decided in 1966 to establish the In-Service 
Course for Unqualified Primary School Teachers, to enable 
unqualified teachers already in teaching service to obtain at least 
the P3 teaching status . 

The Department has been operating this Programme since then. 

(d) Organisation of the Headmasters In-Service Course : 

Realising the need to enhance the position of the Primary School 
Headmaster in the light of the changing educational content and 
pedagogy, the Ministry of Education decidedjin 1966, to launch 
this Course and was again assisted by the Canadian Government 
as in part (iii) above. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
(a) Combined Research Project; 

The Primary purpose of these projects is to introduce College 
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Tutors and their students to the techniques and processes of 
research in education and to give them first hand involvement in 
the design, implementation and analysis of a research project. 

The topics for research are arrived at during the Tutors 
Workshop. Thereafter they prepare the manuals of instructions, 
design the manner in which the data is to be collected and receive 
training in how to do simple analysis of the data. 

The Tutors next train the students who are to carry out the 
Project and then prepare a preliminary analysis before sending 
the data to the Department. 

In deciding on the Project, the Department gives priority to 
topics whose results are likely to produce data and reports 
on important educational matters , 

(b) An Analysis of the Certificate of Primary Education Examination 

W7T i 

Resulting from two projects on Modern Mathematics done in 
early 1971, it was found out that of 50 questions in the first 
test only 26 were good, and in the second last of another 50 
questions, only 30 were good. The bad items were due to 
either the questions being too difficult or distractors not being 
effective at all. 

Curriculum developers in other subject areas expressed interest 
in having item analysis done on their 1971 CPE paper as well. 
The Department therefore decided to do a complete analysis of 
a representative sample of the 1971 CPE. 

(c) The main purpose of this project is to provide a subjective and 
empirical data analysis of the examination. The data will be 
useful to policy makers, test-item writers and curriculum 
developers . Data gathered will also provide information for 
analysis of various curriculum programmes . 

(d) Comparative Study of Kenya Primary and Traditional 
Mathematics Courses: 


The Mathematics Section is interested in evaluating the Kenya 
Primary Mathematics, a new Course which was examined at 
CPE level in 1971, m order to find out whether there is any 
difference at all in the performance of pupils taking the new 
Course and those taking Traditional Mathematics. Without 
being told, both Modern and Traditional Mathematics Pupils will 
sit both tests and the analysis will show how Traditional 
Mathematics pupils performed on the Modern Mathematics, 
whether it is different or same as the Traditional Mathematics . 

This exercise will help the Department and the Section determine 
if there are any differences between the performances of pupils 
who were exposed to both Courses. 
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Nursery School Education Project; 

A survey of Day Care Centres conducted by tbe Cbild Development 
and Research Unit of the University of Nairobi, in 1969, revealed 
that there were over 5,000 such Centres in the country. 

The activities in those Centres varied greatly from actual 
classroom teaching, as in a Primary School, to centres that 
merely acted as playgrounds for children without actually 
fostering in the children any positive ideals and attitudes at 
various stages of their development. Although there are 
new four national training institutions of teachers of such Centres, 
the output is far too small for the rapidly increasing numbers of the 
Centres. 

So far no curriculum has been produced for the nursery 

school teachers nor one for use in these Centres. There is also 

no evidence to show the usefulness or the need for these Centres. 

This Institute in collaboration with the City Education 
Department of the Nairobi City Council and with the generous 
assistance from the Bernard van Leer Foundation at The Hague, 
Holland, has established an experimental project in the 
training of teachers, curriculum development and evaluation 
of pre-school education as a basis for preparing long-term 
plans to meet these demands. 

THE TOMQ KENYATTA FOUNDATION 

In the wake of the Kenya Government's determination, especially 
after Independence to involve itself in the public and private 
sector of the country's economy, the Government showed 
initiative in the establishment and the encouragement of 
indigenous publishing firm. Thus the birth of the Jomo Kenyatta 
Foundation, a non-profit making Kenyan organisation controlled 
and directed by a Board of Governors under the Chairmanship 
of His Excellency The President Mzee Jomo Kenyatta; the 
running and management of its daily affairs is in the hands of a 
S ecr etary- General. 

This body was established in 1966 with the view of furthering the 
educational programme of Kenya. In other words, the Foundation 
was conceived for the purpose of making genuine and effective 
contributions towards the Kenyanisation of Education. The first 
aim of the Foundation then was specialization in the school book 
publishing field, thus providing a full range of modern school 
text-books with a Kenyan environment which reflect the ideals , 
ambitions, interests and aspirations of the Kenya nation. It was 
entrusted with the task of wresting control of our educational 
system from foreign firms (which for a long time have been 
controlling the school book market in Kenya) and thus preventing 
the large sums of money involved leaving the country. 

Since its inception, the Jomo Kenyatta Foundation has been 
actively engaged in publishing and distributing books out of 
materials prepared by the staff of the Curriculum Development 
Department of the Kenya Institute of Education. The materials 
of these prepared courses are not only relevant to the needs 
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of the coiintry, but are also geared to reflect the culture of the 
nation. The Kenya Government has objected to the practice 
of adapting and placing in our schools, especially at primary 
level, materials published in other parts of the world, with only 
a change of name used in the text. 

These school courses include the Safari English Course for 
Standards four to seven, the Kenya Primary Mathematics for 
Standards one to seven, the Masomo Ya Kiswahili for Standards 
four to seven, the Science Scheme of Work for Standards one to 
seven and the Lesson Notes for Christian Teaching in Kenya 
Schools for Standards five to seven. Also in these primary 
courses are supplementary readers and wall charts which include 
Teachmaster and Workmaster aids. 

In addition the Foundation has published the First Kenya Atlas 
and a metric system booklet. It is also engaged in producing 
trial materials which will be used in Secondary Schools; these 
include SSP materials and Kenya Advanced Mathematics 
Project at 'A' level. The Foundation has so far published over 
eighty titles. 

Apart from publishing and distribution of books, the Foundation 
is required to channel the revenue from the publishing of Kenya 
Government-prepared courses into a scheme which will operate a 
merit-award scholarships programme. Hence the money 
accruing from the sales of the said books is used not only to 
develop new educational materials, but also for scholarships for 
needy and worthy children who have gained admission into 
Government maintained secondary schools . Between 1968 and 
1971) one hundred scholars in Kenya Secondary Schools 
benefitted from this scheme. Two hundred more pupils who 
joined Form I in 1972 were awarded scholarships by the Foundation; 
and it has been planned that these awards will be made annually, 
while the number of pupils benefitting will be substantially 
increased every year. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION TN LESOTHO 


Lesotho's educational system is handicapped by a shortage of 
trained teachers and a lack of centralisation for a small country of its size 
vith a million inhabitants. Almost all of its schools are owned and run by 
religious missions with a large element of untrained teachers. (See 
appendix I, II & III below). 

PRE-SERVICE COURSES 


Presently teacher education is carried out by seven widely 
dispersed mission-controlled colleges which are concerned with 

(a) a three year post-primary course known as the 
Lesotho Primary Teachers' Certificate (for 
standards 1-5 pupils) and 

(b) a two-year post-Junior Certificate (three years 
after primary)Higher Teachers' Certificate (for 
standards 5-7 pupils). 

The former course is being phased out while the latter will in due course be 
replaced by a three-year Primary Teachers' Course whose candidates will 
be allowed to opt for specialisation in the upper or lower classes as the case 
may be. One college offers a two-year post-Cambridge (O-Level) Junior 
Secondary Teachers' Certificate Course with a new intake every two years to 
alleviate the problems of inadequate accommodation and staffing shared with 
a neighbouring college for this purpose only. As at present all primary 
Headteachers must hold a minimum of Primary Higher Teachers' Certificate. 

In 1970 , there were 695 trainees in the seven colleges - an average 
of less than 100 in each. It has been the opinion of numerous international 
education missions that have visited Lesotho in the last ten years that one 
central and well-equipped institution could conduct the work of teacher 
education at this level more efficiently and effectively than the seven existing 
colleges. In addition, the government of Lesotho is concerned that the kind 
of education currently offered in the country's primary and secondary schools 
is not preparing students for the developmental tasks outlined in the National 
Development Plan. 

Lesotho is predominantly a rural-agricultural country and 
consequently its education should be orientated to an environmental and 
functional approach. Since the key person in any process of internal reform 
or adaptation of an educational system is the teacher, teacher education 
would seem to be the logical focal point for change. In establishing a National 
Teachers' College that will offer a programme less academic and more 
functional in approach the government hopes not only to gain control over 
education at the primary and junior secondary levels but to guarantee a 
general reform of its contents and methods. 

The Faculty of Education at the University of Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland is charged with the education of Secondary School teachers. 
Various diploma courses (general and special) are offered for this purpose to 
candidates who qualify for admission. Recently a Mature Entry formula has 
been devised to encourage teachers to improve their qualifications up to and 
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'be 5 '’orLd- S- Ba-chelor of Education degree. The normal students can take a four- 
year arts or Science degree concurrently education after a good pass la 
a Cambridge Overseas Senior Certificate (O-Level) exam. 

The supply of these teachers is far short of demand and the prospects 
are more bleak owing to competition in recruitment by the Civil Service, 
commerce and Industry for young graduates, due to the policy of localisation 
of senior posts. The alternative source, i.e. the recruitment of expatriate 
teachers, is fraught with the hazards of maladjustment when it comes to 
younger and inexperienced teachers whose contracts expire just when they 
get acclimltized. CXir scholarship policy and system of bonding is subjected 
to criticism from some quarters because of its bias in favour of teacher 
education and the lack of appreciation of what we consider to be its potential 
future multiplier effect on other areas of the country's manpower requirements. 

IN-SEkVlCE COURSES 


In-service courses for Primary Teachers take the form of: 

(a) Up-grading courses for unqualified teachers conducted 
jointly by the Ministry Inspectors and tutors of Training 
Colleges (including a considerable number of better 
qualified teachers exposed to training in U.K. and other 
Commonwealth countries through the Commonwealth 
Eellowship Scheme, etc.) This course covers three 
years with about 6 months (two per annum) residential 
training and correspondence tuition in the intervening 
periods leaving to a certificate that guarantees the 
holders a permanent status and better remuneration 
while the others are hy law temporary in the teaching 
service. 

(b) The same team conducts annual primary headmasters' 
courses (for one month) aimed at their orientation to 
change and familiarisation with innovations in curricula 
or educational thinking generally. More than three 
quarters of the teachers concerned have been exposed 
to these courses during the last three years. 

(c) Whole staffs of 12 primary schools have been included 
in an innovative project led by a team from Durham 
(U. K. ) to carry out activity methods and the child- 
centred philosophy. These schools will also serve as 
teachers’ centres for the surrounding schools. It is 
hoped that by 1975 forty schools will be involved in 
this project and as from this year the Faculty of 
Education teacher educators and the inspectors 
concerned will be involved in a programme of careful 
programming and evaluation to ensure its success as, 
hopefully it may help to promote changes in the whole 
system which is not only authoritarian and traditional 
in every sense of the words but adverse to any form of 
creativity and independent research by teacher and pupil. 

(d) Apart from these, teachers hold periodical and/or week¬ 
end workshops on curriculum development in special 
subjects such as English, mathematics and science under 
the guidance of the Ministry's specialists. 
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At the Secondary School level there are regular programmes 
designed and conducted hy the School of Education in collaboration with the 
ji/^-]^f)^i 3 try officials concerned on various subjects, for each of which there is 
a national association with a panel that has a right to suggest changes on the 
sy labus and form of examination. Teachers nominated for these courses are 
expected to attend and, so far, the University has been able to pay for the 
expenses out of the Carnegie funds at its disposal. 

APPENDIX I 


Projections of School Enrolment ; 


Y ear 

P rimar y 

S econdary 

1973 

179,738 

9,577 

1974 

184,231 

9,766 

1975 

188,836 

10,127 

1976 

193,556 

10,291 

1977 

198,394 

10,501 

1978 

203,353 

10,759 

1979 

208,436 

11,007 

1980 

213,646 

11,282 

1981 

218,987 

11,564 

1982 

224,461 

11,853 


Growth rate of pupils' enrolment: 2.5% p.a. 

Standard of enrolment represents 7% of the projection 

Form A enrolment represents 25% of the projection 

Progression through Forms A, B, C and D is based on 
the following: 

A - B = 86% C - D = 40% 

B - C = 84% D - E = 85% 


APPENDIX II 


Teachers in Lesotho by Levels and Qualifications; 

1972 


Level 

Primary 
S econdary 

APPENDIX III 


Qualified 

2604 

246 


Unqualified 

1324 

1145 


T otal 

3928 

391 


Student-Teacher Ratios by Levels and Qualifications; 


Level 


1972 

Qualified Teachers 


Primary 67 : 1 

Secondary 36 : 1 


Qualified Sc Unqualified 
T eachers 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN MALAWI 


TEs training of teacEnrs in. Malawi is determined, to a large extent Ey 
tEe country's national needs as reflected by tEe present structure of tEe 
teacEing profession. There are at present two categories of teachers, 
namely, University graduates and diploma teachers on the one hand and those 
with the Ministry of Education Teachers' Certificate on the other. The former 
are trained specially for secondary schools while the latter teach in primary 
schools. However, some teachers, such as some of the vocational teachers 
and teacher trainers, have been trained overseas. 

(a) Graduate teachers University graduates with no teaching 
qualifications are required to enrol for the University Certificate in Education 
course run by the University of Malawi. The course is in three parts. The 
course is in three parts. The first part is a residential course lasting about 
eight weeks during the long school holiday. Students are introduced to the 
art of teaching through participation in lectures, interdisciplinary seminars, 
micro-teaching and tutorials. During the second part of the course students 
go to their respective schools and are engaged in full-time teaching. They 
are supervised by staff from the University who observe them teaching and 
provide tutorial assistance with both their teaching and with assignments 
which are set for this period. The third and final part of the course is 
another eight-week residential course held during the long school holidays. 
Students are assessed on the promise they show of becoming good teachers. 

This assessment is based on the results of the examinations as well as on 
performance during teaching practice. Successful students are awarded the 
University Certificate in Education. 

(b) Diploma teachers Not all the students who qualify to enter the 
University of Malawi take degree courses; a good number take diploma 
courses in Agriculture, Administration, Engineering, Business Studies and 
Education. 

Straight Diploma The majority of the Diploma teachers take the 
normal Diploma course in Education lasting three years. Students are 
required to take two teaching subjects and Education up to part 1 degree level. 
The purpose of the Education course is to help students to become effective 
secondary school teachers, capable of adapting themselves to changing 
conditions in Malawi schools. The course in Education includes such 
subjects as the History and Philosophy of Education, Psychology and 
Sociology of Education, Comparative Education; and methodology and 
Teaching Practice. The best of the Diploma students go on to a two-year 
B. Ed course. 

Special Diploma The introduction of Agriculture in our schools made 
it necessary to recruit people with either a University degree or Diploma in 
Agriculture and take a special Diploma course in Education in order to 
qualify as teachers. 

(c) Teachers for Technical subjects in Secondary Schools : Twelve 
Secondary schools have been equipped to handle subjects like \Woodwork, 
Metalwork and Technical Drawing. The necessary teaching staff for these 
subjects has been produced from three consecutive yearly intakes, numbering 
12, 12 and 8 respectively. The training of these teachers has been a combined 
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effort of two constituent colleges of the University of Malawi, namely Soche 
Hill College and the Malawi Polytechnic. Soche Hill College concentrated on 
teaching methods while the Polytechnic gave the technical element. Teaching 
practice was supervised by the staff of the two colleges. Apart from technical 
teachers for secondary schools, a number of vocational teachers trained to 
instruct either Carpentry or Brickworlc has been trained within Malawi. 

This group of teachers took a 3 years course leading to the Advanced Craft 
certificate of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Like the other one, 
this course had a component of teaching methodology. 

(b) Primary School Teachers There are at the moment four different 
grades of teachers in the primary schHol system. These grades are generally 
known at T5, T4, T3, T2. T5 is the lowest grade while T2 is the highest. 

All the training colleges in Malawi offer a two-year course. The initial 
academic qualifications of candidates determine the grade of the Teacher's 
Certificate to be awarded. The T5 certificate was awarded to those who 
enrolled for courses at colleges without having obtained the Primary School 
Leaving Certificate. Such people had to pass an entrance examination before 
being accepted at Colleges, and the medium of instruction for the T5 course 
was in the local language. The Government later raised the entry 
qualifications to these colleges to Primary School Leaving Certificate and 
the grading of the Certificate was T4. The entry academic qualifications to 
the T3 course is the possession of a Junior Certificate and to T2 the 
possession of School Certificate or its equivalent. 

There are eleven small T3 colleges and two T2 colleges scattered all 
over the country and it was felt that this was expensive and inefficient. The 
government has, therefore, planned to establish three colleges, one in each 
region. Two of these colleges are already in existence. Domasi College, 
which has been training our T2 teachers for several years, will be expanded 
when it moves to Blantyre later this year. Lilongwe Teachers' College 
opened in October, 1971. It has accommodation for 540 students, with an 
annual intake of 270 and will have a staff of 30 when it reaches its optimum 
level. The third college is still in its planning stages and according to the 
present plans this will be built in Mzuzu, in Northern part of Malawi. It is 
hoped that with the establishment of the three colleges the available resources 
will be used to the full and that there will be greater efficiency in the training 
of teachers. It is believed that a few years from now the three colleges 
should be able to produce enough teachers of a better quality to cope with the 
present shortfall and the rapid increase of the school population. This 
increase is not a result of population growth. Rather, it is a result of 
increased parental Interest in the education of their children. Every effort 
is being made to recruit better qualified staff for these colleges, both locally 
and from abroad. Among the local staff, there are a few graduates and 
specially trained diploma teachers with varied experience in primary education. 

An important milestone in the history of education in Malawi was the 
holding of the Education Conference in April, 1972. The conference, which 
was held at the direction of His Excellency the Life President, Ngwazi 
Dr. H, Kamuzu Banda, gave educationalists and members of the general public 
an opportunity to review progress in the field of education over the past 50 
years. The general feeling was that there had been a lowering of standards 
in recent years and that there was urgent need to remedy the situation. 

People were rather sceptical of some of the new methods of teaching, 
especially those that curtailed the influence of the teacher in a classroom 
situation. The conference concluded that the teacher should continue to play 
an important role in the classroom. If it is accepted that learning involves 
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the mastery of subject matter or specific skills, then the teacher's task is to 
issue clear instructions relevant to the learning situation and to ensure that 
his teaching is thorough. 

As a result of the recommendations made at the Education Conference, 
teacher training colleges have had to review some of their programmes. The 
emphasis has been on the refinement of teaching methods , Students are given 
clear instructions on how to handle different types of material in the classroom. 
It is impressed upon them that effective teaching is a result of thorough 
preparation. 

In- service Courses 


(a) Primary School teachers Courses for primary school teachers are 
organized either by District Inspectors of Schools or by Teacher Training 
Colleges, Such courses are meant to help teachers understand ne\v syllabuses. 
Ways of teaching the ne^v material are explained and teachers are advised on 
how to make and use apparatus. In some cases , teachers may help in the 
writing of a teacher's guide, 

(b) Secondary School teachers The Ministry of Education organises courses 
for thes g~ teachers througTiThe TAalawi Certificate of Education subject 
syallabus committees. As in the case of primary school teachers courses 

are meant to be an orientation to new syllabuses^ books and materials. 

Upgrading: (a) A diploma teacher may, if he qualifies, be selected to do a 

two-year course in education and be awarded a B, Ed, 

(b) A T2 teacher may^, after attending an approved course of 
training, and provided a vacancy exists in the establishment, be promoted to 
a diploma status. Alternatively he may, if he qualified, join the university 
for a degree. 

(c) A T4 teacher may be upgraded to T2 under the following 
conditions. He must pass Junior Certificate examinations and then follow a 
correspondence course offered by the Malawi Correspondence College. At 
the successful completion of this correspondence course he is required to 
attend a residential course at one of the colleges, where college tutors give 
him face to face tuition. If his assessment is satisfactory, he is awarded a 
T3 certificate. 

A similar pattern is followed by a T3 teacher wishing to be upgrade 
to T2 but instead of Junior Certificate, he is required to obtain four General 
Certificate of Education, ordinary level passes including English before he 
enrols for the correspondence course. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN MALAYSIA 


Pre-Service Training 


Integration of Primary and Lower Secondary Teacher 
Training; Courses 


1 • Situation Prior to Integration 

In accordance with the principles laid down in the Report 
of the Education Committee of 1956, (the Razak Report) the Ministry 
of Education established separate programmes for the training of 
Primary and Lower Secondary school teachers- 

Such a separation was justifiable on circumstantial and 
administrative grounds considering the distinct demarcation of 
opportunities for Primary and Lower Secondary schooling available 
during the early years of independence . 

Only 30 % of Primary school leavers were selected for lower 
secondary education during the early period. Consequently the 
minimum entry qualification into the comparatively larger number of 
Primary teacher training centres/colleges could not then be raised 
higher than that of the Lower Certificate of Education (Form 111) 
level, while that for the Lower Secondary Teacher Training 
Colleges was fixed at the School Certificate and in a number of 
special courses at the Higher School Certificate level. 

Taken in its historical perspective, raising the minimum 
academic qualification of Primary teacher trainees from a mere 
Standard VI Primary School Certificate to the Lower Certificate 
of Education was a big step in narrowing the gap between the quality 
of our Primary and Secondary school teachers. 

However, Secondary teacher training colleges as a whole 
were staffed with better qualified trainers, enjoyed better facilities 
and were accorded a higher status and recognition than Primary 
teacher training centres/colieges . 

In Primary teacher training institutions, students were 
trained as general purpose teachers. In Secondary training colleges 
students were trained more intensively and extensively in two main 
teaching subjects. 

Although the same core/professional subjects were incor¬ 
porated in both types of training programmes viz. Education, 
Physical and Health Education, Language Studies and Methodology, 
the syllabuses for each subject differed in breadth and depth of con¬ 
tent and treatment. The number of hours and the weightage assigned 
to each subject also differed. 
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In general the Primary teacher trainee had his efforts 
spread thin in trying to master content and methodology of a range of 
s-ab]ects while his Secondary college counterpart studied in greater 
depth around two Lower Secondary school subjects. 

The Secondary teacher trainee's curriculum provided for 
more academic upgrading and enrichment in specific subject areas, 
in many cases preparing him for higher academic examinations such 
as the Higher School Certificate or University's Intermediate Level 
examinations. A fair percentage of our Secondary college products 
gained admission into Universities and eventually became Graduate 
Teachers. 


Such a system coupled with the higher salary scale accorded 
to our Secondary college products developed a stigma of social and 
educational inferiority against our Primary teacher training institu¬ 
tions and Primary school teachers. 


Towards an Integrated Training Programme 

Report of the Education Comm^ittee , 1957 . With independence 
in 1957, the policy of the Ministry of Education as enunciated in the 
Report was to try to co-ordinate the different training courses to 
produce teachers with comparable qualifications and quality of train¬ 
ing through a common pattern of training, for service in all govern¬ 
ment and government aided schools . 


Report of the Education Review Committee, I960, (the 
Rahman Talib Report!. The Committee recommended raising the 
school leaving age to“ 15 years by the establishment of a new type of 
Primary school known as "Continuation Schools for the 70/^ of 
Primary School leavers who failed to gain entry into the Academic 
Secondary Schools. 


Abolishment of the Malayan Secondary Schools Entrance 
Examination in 1964, the introduction of the Comprehensive System 
of Lower Secondary Education and extension of the automatic pro¬ 
motion system through the first three years of Secondary education 
in 1965 increased the period for universal education from b years to 

9 ye ar s . 

The resultant 9-year basic school education programme in the 
nation's education system emphasises the continuous process of 
educational growth and the removal of artificially created barriers 
between Primary and Lower Secondary schools. 


These developments in the national education system 
favoured an integrated Primary and Lower Secondary teacher tram 
ing programme s. 


Exnert Committee on Te acher Education . The Director- 
General of UNESCO convened a meeting of theT^mmlttee in Pans 
on 4th - 5th December, 1967. The Committee while pointing out the 
vital importance of professional studies in teacher education, 
recommended that an urgent review of practices and needs in ^is 
field be sponsored by UNESCO as part of its recommended review of 

teacher-education programme as a whole. 
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Th-e Regional Meeting of Teacher Educators in Asia held 
at the Asian Institute for Teacher Educator^ Quezon City, the 
Philippines 23Td September - 3rd October, 1969 among other things 
noted the groM^ing trend in the Asian region of considering the entire 
period of schooling as one continuous unit. The artificial division 
of the school programme into Primary and Secondary is being 
gradually discarded. This will in future, eliminate the classification 
of teachers into tw'o t 3 ^es: Primary and Secondary; and result in 
unif 3 rLng the teaching profession. Hence, the need for a common 
teacher education programme to cover both Primary and Secondary 
school teachers together* 

The Royal Commission on the Teaching Services, 

West Malaysia 1971 (the Aziz Commission) recorded that the supply 
of teachers with full Secondary School Certificate has now exceeded 
the demand and therefore recommended that the minimum qualifications 
required of Academic Primary and Lower Secondary school teachers 
be a School Certificate plus professional training in a teacher train¬ 
ing institution. These teachers are to be placed on the same salary 
scale irrespective of the level of schooling they are assigned to 
teach. 


The National Seminar on Curriculum Development in 
Teacher Education held in Penang, MaTaysia, 3rd - 6th December , 

19agreed in principle to the trend in other parts of Asia to inte¬ 
grate Primary and Secondary teacher training courses. 

In March 1971 a committee set up to study policy matters 
embodied in the report of the national seminar spelt out the rationale , 
nature and scope and the implications of introducing an integrated 
Primary and Lower Secondary teacher training programme in the 
Ministry of Education's teacher training institutions- 

In 1972, the Teacher Training Courses of Studies Review 
Committee, a working committee responsible to the Teacher Training 
Policy Review Committee drafted a scheme to effect an integration of 
Primary and Lower Secondary teacher training courses. 

The draft scheme was subjected to a series of discussions, 
processed and modified by various academic and professional com¬ 
mittees at the Ministerial and the training college levels, and its 
final revised form accepted and approved for implementation begin¬ 
ning with the 1973 intake of trainees in all West Malaysian teacher 
training institutions offering two-year basic teacher training 
courses. 

The Proposed Scheme 

During the first year, all student-teachers will follow a 
common broad based programme geared to teaching the middle level 
of the basic 9-year school education programme in the nation's 
education system. This middle level covers roughly Standards IV 
through Form I, with exposure to Remove Class work. 

During their second year of training, student-teachers will 
be selected to specialize in either - 
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Cl) the Early Childhood level comprising the 

Lower Primary grades including exposure to 
Pre-school Education. 

(ii) The Early Adolescent level comprising Remove 
Classes, Forms 11 and 111. 

The proposed scheme will thereby produce two groups of 
teachers - 

(i) Group A; able to teach from Standard I through 
F orm 1 

(li) Group B ; able to teach from Standard 4 through 
F orm 111. 

Courses of studies under the proposed scheme are grouped 
as follows - 

Cl) Professional Education Courses : Education, Audio- 
Visual Education; Library Utilization and Manage¬ 
ment; Civics, 

Cii) Language Proficiency Courses , 

Ciii) School Subject Courses. 

Civ) Co-curricular Activities, including Community 
Service Activities. 

Cv) Practical Teaching. 

Changes to the existing training programmes incorporated 
in the proposed scheme are ; - 

Ci) The introduction of a two-year common Personal 
Enrichment Course in Civics in line with the 
recommendations of the "Review Committee on Aims 
and Objectives of Teacher Training." 

Cii) Basic language courses aimed at developing pro¬ 
ficiency in the Malaysian Language and English. 

(iii) The academic content courses will focus on topics 
in the relevant school syllabuses and discussions 
on various approaches/metbods in teaching the 
topics. Enrichment and upgrading of students' 
knowledge of the content of the academic subjects 
will he through an increase in the breadth and depth 
of their knowledge pertaining to topics in the school 
syllabuses not through additions of further topics to 
syllabuses in line with syllabuses for higher exami¬ 
nations such as the H.S .C. or Universities' 
Intet'nieclicLte Level exainina-tions • 

(iv) Students will have practice teaching in both Primary 
and Lower Secondary Schools. 
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Cv) Students are required to participate actively in 
one uniformed youth movement throughout their 
training and develop the necessary knowledge and 
ability to assist with the organization of the 
movement. 

(vi) Students are also to participate actively in at least 
one organised game and a club/society, per year 
and learn to organise the game and club /society. 

(vii) Students will receive guidance in the organization 
of community services and be involved in practical 
welfare and social services to the underprivileged 
during their training. 

(vLii) A course in library management and utilization for 
all students . 

A modification of this scheme supplies to the training of 
teachers of Islamic Studies, Commerce, Industrial Arts and 
Agricultural Science. 

The proposed scheme does not deal with the training of 
teachers for Secondary Vocational Schools. 


School 
Gr ade s 


Proposed Scheme for an Integrated 
Two-Year Basic Teacher Training Programme 


2nd Year 
(Group A) 


1st Year 

(Groups A and B) 



Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std. 

Std, 

Std. 

PS 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Exposure 


Form I 
Remove 
(Expo¬ 
sure) 


Group 'B' 


V 


2nd Year 
(Group B) 


Remove 
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Form 

Form 

11 

Ill 


Programme 


V- 

Group 'A' Programme 


Year of 


Schooling 

- 

1 

2 
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4 

5 

6 

7 

8 or 

9 

9 or 

10 

Age 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 or 

14 

14 or 

15 
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Tn-S ervice Training Courses 

The Teaching of Mathematics and Science 

In keeping abreast with the curricula changes taking place 
in the teaching of Science and Mathematics, Malaysia is actively 
involved in curricula changes affecting both the Primary and 
Secondary schools. 

A scheme for re-training of Mathematics and Science 
Teachers has been effected to meet the changes. 


2 . 


Primary Level 

A programme to up-grade and enrich the teaching of Mathe¬ 
matics and Science in Primary Schools especially those in rural 
areas was initiated in 1968. This programme known as the Special 
Project is committed to the following activities: 


(a) To write and distribute guidesheets on the teaching 
of primary mathematics and science using the 
discovery method. 

(b) To provide in-service training at state levels to 
teachers using the guidesheets in order to ensure 
that the teachers fully understand the rationale and 
the methodology stipulated in the guidesheets. 

(c) To establish communication between the centre and 
the teachers in the classroom and to collect and 
collate feedback materials and to evaluate the 
extent of the behavoural changes achieved in the 
teachers and pupils. 


Guidesheets for the teaching of Mathematics and Science in 
Malay have been prepared printed and despatched to teachers cover¬ 
ing about 5f000 classrooms. 


In-service courses in the proper use of the guidesheets have 
been conducted systematically at the national, state and district 
levels. The implementation of this plan has also meant the creation of 
'Centres of excellence' and the training of 'Xey Personnel . fhey 
in turn will spread the training and guidance work in these subjects 
to other teachers at the ground level. 


Besides the in-service courses for teachers, th^e have 
been seminars and workshop sessions for lecturers rom rimary 
Teacher Training Colleges, members of the Federal Inspectorate 
and representatives from the State Education Offices. 

The writers, members of the Federal Inspectorate as well 
as the orgatlisers from the State Education Offices hare been matang 
regular visits to the schools making use of the guidesheets 
to evaluate progress from time to time. 
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3. 


Lower Secondary Level 


Malaysia has introduced Integrated Science and Modern 
Mathematics courses on trial basis in its Lower Secondary Schools. 

Integrated Science which has its origins in Scotland has 
been modified to the Malaysian needs. Besides modification attempts 
are being made to add new material to the existing course. 

Integration of Physics, Chemistry and Biology and present¬ 
ation as a theme is a new idea in this country. Further, the course 
lays a heavy emphasis on practical work guided by worksheets. 
Hence, greater responsibilities and a more fundamental approach in 
teaching methods are required of the teacher. Consequently, the 
Ministry is embarked on a major undertaking of giving an in-service 
course to teachers in the trial schools. 

The emphasis on practical work has also created demands 
on schools for science equipment hitherto not used by the schools. 

A programme of phased purchasing of equipment and considerable 
innovation and substitution of equipment is in progress. 

A newsletter is also circulated whereby teachers have an 
opportunity of exchanging ideas. In addition, it stresses teaching 
techniques in keeping with the objectives of the syllabus and attempts 
to impart a deeper understanding of scientific principles. 

The introduction of this new syllabus, and its stress on 
practical work has made it necessary to give a training to the 
laboratory attendants/assistants . Besides the general procedures 
and safety measures in laboratories, they are also given training in 
making cheap apparatus and to complement the work of the teacher. 

At present 240 schools are trying out the new syllabus in 
Forms 1 - Ill. First group of 22 schools will be sitting for their 
terminal examination after three years work in this new course . 
Pupils from these schools will be sitting for a special paper of 
objective tjrpe of questions in keeping with the objectives of the 
course. 


Personal visits, group discussions with the practising 
teachers and the ’feed-back' received from the teachers give an 
impression that the course has gone down well. The pupils' 
participations in practical work are most encouraging. 

The curricular activities in Mathematics at this level has 
kept pace with similar activities in Science. In 1969, a committee 
was set up to consider a new syllabus in the light of changes taking 
place. It produced a syllabus , largely influenced by the work of the 
Scottish Mathematics Group, which aims to provide a useful 
experience of Mathematics for those pupils who will terminate their 
studies at the lower secondary level. At the same time it attempts 
to lay a strong foundation for the future needs of the pupils in the 
Upper Secondary school. 

About 75 trial schools are attempting this new syllabus, 
and teachers from these schools are given in-service courses 
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4. 


where the following philosophy is stressed: 

(i) Be practical, because pupils learn best from, 
things which they do themselves ; 

(li) Be relevant to students experience so that 
mathematics become a real study of the real 
wor Id; 

(iii) Make it enjoyable and encourage investigation 
and discovery methods so that the pupils acquire 
an interest in and not develop fear of Mathematics; 

(iv) Be progressive by relating new results to old 
ones by reasoning processes which are appro¬ 
priate to pupils' age and ability, 

(v) Use modern content where this fits in with the 
first four requirements. 

(vi) Be both corrective of impoverished experiences 
and be adaptive to the variety of ability. 

Pupils'books based on the new syllabus and adapted from 
Scottish materials have been published for the first two years both 
in English and Malay. Teachers have been provided with guide 
notes, reference books, apparatus lists, specimen examination 
questions etc. There have been visits to schools and meetings at 
state levels to solve common problems and to evaluate the success 
of the programme . Attempts are also being made to inform and 
involve more and more 'key personnels' at various levels through 
circulars, seminars and visits to the trial schools. 


Upper Secondary Level 

The changes in the Lower Secondary Science has made it 
necessary to make changes at the Upper Secondary level. Since 
1968 , local officers together with the tutors, from U.K. under 
C.E .D . 0 . aid has been preparing Malaysian Courses for Physics, 
Chemistry and Biology based on the Nuffield 'O' level courses . 


Through 'exposure' in-service courses in Nuffield Science 
'writing sessions' and practical work, the trial materials are e^g 
prepared for Form IV and V pupils. The trial materials for Form 
IV in the form of Teachers' Guides and Pupils W or kb oc^s for 
Physics , Chemistry and Biology have been published. Form V 
materials are under preparation. 


The exposure in-service courses are conducted with the 

aim of familiarising our Upper Secondary ^ 

Nuffield philosophy and approach and the suitabiUty of the ma e 
for Malaysian Schools . The experience gamed has t ^ 

for planning and producing a balanced course or c^-onrlarv 
forms a natural extension to the course at t e ower y 

level. 
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The introduction of the new courses has also made it 
necessary to prepare a new list of apparatus of trial schools. 

Other supporting activities has involved research on the suitability 
of the local biological material that can be used in these courses, 

5. Other Activities 


Besides activities in curricula changes the Ministry has 
been actively encouraging out-of-school science activities through 
science exhibitions at school, district and state levels. With the 
co-operation of the private sector, the Ministry of Education 
organised a National Science Exhibition for the second successive 
year. 

Health and Nutrition Education 


1. Health defined by the World Health Organization ”is a state 
of complete physical, mental and social well-being and not merely 
absence of disease or infirmity*', 

2. Based mainly on the above concept, the Ministry of 
Education emphasises School Health and Health Education. For this 
it undertakes various activities on its own, and in collaboration with, 
other governmental, private and voluntary agencies, 

3* Health Education today is a far cry from the Hygiene and 

Physiology of yesterday. Today we not only develop knowledge but 
also attitude and practice- Therefore we look into not only class¬ 
room teaching (Pedgogical Approach) but also out of classroom 
activities (Non-Pedagogical Approach). What the children learn in 
the classroom is related to their experience from the environment, 
as well as the health and nutritional services provided through inter¬ 
departmental activities. 

4. Teacher preparation for School Health and Health Education 
is a very important activity. The pre-service syllabuses in Health 
and Physical Education were revised in 1970 and reviewed in 1972, 
as part of overall revision of the Ministry of Education’s Teacher 
Training Curriculum. 

5. Preliminary for teachers in-service were started in 1970 
and up to date 500 ''key personnels" have been trained. Another 400 
will be trained this year. 

6. Preliminary courses for ground level teachers will be con¬ 
ducted this year for about 1,000 personnels. 

7* A Health and Nutrition Education Centre has been established 

in a rural township to train "key personnels" as specialists. 

8, Educationists are also being trained overseas as Specialists 

in School Health and Health and Nutrition Education. 

PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 


1. The Ministry of Education does not provide pre-school 

education in the national school education system. 
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2. January 1972 the Malaysian Parliament passed an amend¬ 
ment to the Education Act 1961 to grant the Government through the 
Ministry of Education some control over private kindergartens in 
the country. 

3 . The amendment is to enable rules or regulations to be made 
to control, supervise and regulate kindergartens. 

4 . The Ministry of Education has initiated steps to provide 
guidance and supervisory services to kindergartens at state level. 

5. Specialists in Pre-School Education are being trained, and 
a Guide Book for Kindergartens prepared. 

6 . A one year full time Supplementary Course in Early Child¬ 
hood Education for serving teachers and training college lecturers 
was started in 1972. Thirty personnels received training in 1972 
and a second group of thirty will be trained this year. 

7 . Pending the availability of fellowships a small number of 
educationists will be sent for higher level specialist courses in 
Pre-School Education abroad. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN MALTA 


Malta is in the process of re-organising its teacher-training but it is 
too early to define the lines on which re-organisation will take place since 
the Working Committee responsible for working out plans has been set up 
only very recently. Re-organisaion has been made necessary by the cumulative 
effect of the following: 

i) lack of planning as regards teacher supplies and teacher 
specialisation, with the result that the two training colleges have turned 
out too many primary teachers and not enough secondary school teachers; 

ii) selection procedures for entry into College which took little account 
of the specialised needs of the secondary schools ; 

iii) a sharp drop in the birthrate with the result that between 1970 and 
1980 there will be 18,000 children less between the ages of 5 and 16; 

iv) a very rapid expansion in secondary schools. Secondary education 
for all was introduced three years ago. This has meant a reduction of 
the compulsory (five years of age to eleven) primary school course from 
eight years to six, and the introduction of a five year Secondary School 
course for all, with the compulsory school leaving age at 14 to be raised 
to sixteen within the next three years. Though a number of primary 
teachers were redeployed in secondary schools, there are still a 
considerable number of redundant teachers in primary schools . At the 
same time needs of secondary schools in certain subjects could not be 
met. The needs of the Secondary Schools will continue to expand up to 
1975 j after which there will be a drop in the teacher requirements . If 
the need for secondary teachers in 1975 is fully satisfied and if there is 
no expansion in upper secondary there will be a considerable number of 
redundant secondary teachers in 1976; 

v) lack of provision for training teachers of technical subjects linked 
with rapid expansion in technical and vocational education; 

vi) the change in bias from pre-service to m-service training; 

vii) the rapid social changes that have taken place in Malta in the last 
few years. While 25 years ago, co-educational Training Colleges were 
unacceptable, non-residential, co-educational teacher training would be 
fully accepted now; 

viii) the small scale of Malta and the small numbers of teachers required. 
The Education Department administers about 110 primary schools with 

a pupil population of around 26,000, 38 secondary schools, 1 upper 
secondary school, 2 Technical Institutes and 2 Trade Schools with a 
student population which will stabilize around 24,000 in 1976. The 
maximum teacher complement is around 3,000 with a wastage rate of 
around 150 teachers a year, mostly due to the fact that female teachers 
must resign on marriage. With a maximum replacement rate of 150 
teachers, two training-colleges is one too many, especially as facilities 
at the University have not been fully explored. 
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PresenL situation 


There are two residential teachers'Colleges in Malta - one for females 
and one for males . The one for females is owned and run by the nuns of the 
Order of the Sacred Heart on contract with Government. Up to two years ago 
it had an output of 120 female teachers a year, mostly for primary schools. 

Two years ago the intake was reduced to 100 and last year to 80. There has 
been no intake this year. 

The one for males is owned by Government but it is run by the De La 
Salle Brothers on contract with Government. Up to two years ago it had an 
output of 60 male teachers a year, mostly for the primary schools. In the last 
two years the intake was reduced to 30 and there was no intake this year. 

Both Colleges have a number of teachers seconded to them as full-time 
and part-time lecturers , and both have organised a number of in-service 
courses. 

Last year the courses at both Colleges were extended by one year to 
three years , 

Intake into both Colleges is regulated by the Public Service Commission 
since successful students are assured of a post in Government Schools as soon 
as a vacancy arises . Attendance at both Colleges is free and students receive 
an allowance. 

The courses followed are adaptations of those set by the London 
Institute of Education which provides external examiners in the professional 
subjects. 


(i) The following decisions have already been taken and the Working 
Committee has to work on the basis of these decisions: 

(a) teacher training will no longer be operated under contract 
with any external body; it will be organised and run by newly 
appointed officials in the Department of Education; 

Cb) teacher training will take place in a single institution; 

(c) the new institution will be non-residential; 

(d) with the exception of the Principal and a limited number of 
lecturers, the main body of lecturing staff will consist of part-time 
lecturers who will generally be serving teachers, sharing their 
time in class teaching, teacher training and research work. 

It is felt that the new institutional set up, even if known, will not be of 
general interest and remarks will be limited to the curriculum aspect of 
innovation. 

(iO (a) In the case of pre-service training for non-graduates the 

Working Committee will have to take into consideration the need to 
redeploy teachers from primary schools to secondary schools and 
to devise a felxible course to facilitate this , 

Consideration has to be given to the amount of 'basic' courses all 
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students will take as well as to the length and location of the 
teaching practice. It has been suggested that as much as possible 
methodology should be covered in the classrooms and that teaching 
practice should be as long as possible and under the supervision 
of tutor teachers who will be responsible for a very limited 
number of students in their school. In the first year all students 
will do teaching practice in primary schools, in the second year 
they will do teaching practice in secondary schools / technical 
schools and in their final year they will do it in a primary or 
secondary school or technical schools according to their own 
choice. The 'bias^ in teaching practice will also be linked up with 
a bias in educational psychology (Child Development) . 

All students will cover courses from a general group of 
subjects (both professional and academic though there should be no 
sharp borderline between these) preferable on a system of units or 
credit points. Certain units would be compulsory for obtaining the 
Certificate, others not. 

Each student will also take a special subject at a high enough 
standard to enable him to teach it up to top classes in secondary 
schools. The possibiliLy of linking (his aspect of the course with 
courses covered at the University or the Malta College of Arts, 
Science and Technology will be explored. 

(b) For graduates who want to become teachers, the course will 
be shorter and will concentrate on teaching practice and the 
professional subjects with a limited amount of compulsory units 
from other general or cultural subjects and activities. 

(c) In-service courses will offer special difficulties since 
purposes of these courses might be grouped under three main 
headings: 

i) those intended to help up-grade teacher from primary 
schools to secondary schools ; 

ii) those intended to help teachers fill in gaps in the 
knowledge of the subject they teach. This type of course 
has a heavy overlap with the previous one; 

(d) In-service courses will be one of the main functions of the 
new institution. These courses might be grouped under the main 
headings : 

i) those intended to help up-grade teachers from primary 
schools to secondary schools ; 

ii) those intended to help teachers fill in gaps in the 
knowledge of the subject they teach. This type of course has 
a heavy overlap with the previous one; 

iii) those intended to bring teachers up to date with recent 
developments in teaching. Perhaps the best approach to 
this kind of in-service training is the one of involving the 
teachers concerned in appropriate research work. 
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Steps are being taken to initiate and encourage tbe setting up of 
Te acker s' Centres to supplement the work of in-service training 
done by the College of Education. These Centres will offer 
teachers better opportunities to meet, to discuss common problems, 
to establish working groups in curriculum development and also 
to conduct specific research work. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN MAURITIUS 


Up to now Mauritius has catered for the Primary School level only 
in respect of Teacher Education* There is one Teacher Education College 
providing for a yearly intake of some 275 general purpose teachers and 
some 100 teachers of Oriental Languages. The minimum entry qualification 
for course Ca') general purpose teacher is: 

a Cambridge School Certificate with at least a 

credit pass in English, French and Niathematics - or an 

equivalent General Certificate of Education^in five subjects 

including English, French and Viathematics. 

The course is spread over two years, alternate terms of a three term year 
being spent in college and in schools. The theory side is done in college 
and the practical side in schools under supervision of College Tutors. This 
is a change from a previous one year in college one year in schools pattern. 
The alternating of theory and practice proves a more effective form of 
teacher education though with the rather large incidence of teachers on leave 
of some sort it has not always been possible to attach students to cooperating 
teachers and thus ensure a balance of observation and actual teaching practice. 

There are, however, two demonstration schools attached to the 
Teacher College where students may have the equivalent of teaching 
laboratory situations and learn the habit of self-criticism under guidance 
of college staff. 

There is no equipment for micro teaching. Short refresher courses 
are also organised by the college for the upgrading of teachers in Modern 
Mathematics and Elementary Science and also for the introduction of new 
text books on the syllabus. 

The college is now using language laboratory facilities for the 
improvement of student language skills in English and French - and also on 
short refresher courses for teachers. 

The short courses are now supplemented with vacation courses in 
specific subjects such as English, Mathematics, and Elementary Science. 

The emphasis is now being laid on training trainers . These courses are 
normally of 3 weeks duration. 

There are regional sessions organised jointly by the Inspectorate 
and the College Staff whenever new books are introduced. These cater for 
teachers in charge of classes where the books are to be used- Radio and 
T ,V . lessons, teacher orientated, are made to top these arrangements, 
and handouts and guide sheets are given to the teachers concerned. 

Pilot projects under the joint care of the college and the 
Inspectorate operate before the introduction of new text books and new 
approaches - e-g- Elementary Science and the shift from Geography to 
Environmental Studies in Lower Primary. 

Students and teachers are not at the moment given anything on 
testing and evaluation so that much is left to chance. There is now a serious 
demand for the training of teachers especially for the pre-primary stage* 
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Apart from a course organised for them in 1972, the opportunity is provided 
for them to follow classes at Primary Schools in their neighbourhood; and 
the services of one Inspector in particular, and of the other inspectors in 
general, are available for consultation and guidance. Nothing very systematic 
has been possible up to now in that field, but relations are maintained to 
keep the door open for more organised action in the future. 

(b) P or the Oriental Language Students the minimum qualification for 

admission to college is 4 subjects at School Certificate level including the 
Oriental Language and English/English Literature. 

Qualifications awarded by recognised overseas or local bodies in 
the respective languages e.g. Hindi, LFrdu, Tamil, Telegu and Marathi are 
also accepted. 

All students must have a working knowledge of English. In college 
while the bulk of their training concentrates on the language - these students 
will teach at Primary School - they are now also given an allround training 
in Mathematics, Geography and other aspects of the Primary School 
curriculum, including Physical Education, Health Education, Arts and 
Crafts and Music. 

Vacation courses provide training for the teaching of specific 
subjects e.g. Modern Mathematics. The Secondary Level will be provided 
for by the Institute of Education which is currently being set up in Reduit 
to deal with Secondary Teacher Education at 3 levels; 

1 . graduate 

ii. non- graduate 

iii. technical and vocational 

This Institute of Education will incorporate the present Teachers' 
Education College, and will include an Audio-Visual Section, a Curriculum 
Research and Reform Section, an Examinations Centre etc. Plans for the 
Institute are now being drawn up by the Project Mlanager designate provided 
by Unesco and financed by UNDP. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Changes to primary teacher training programmes in New Zealand in 
recent years need to be seen in the context of translation from two year to 
three year training. The longer course has in itself been an innovation and 
has required review and re-design of existing programmes. Major reviews 
of secondary teacher training have also been undertaken in an effort to 
provide more effective programmes geared to the changing needs of secondary 
schopls. Brief outlines of current innovations follow: 

Learning through Different Teaching Styles 

To combat the problems associated with teaching large groups, 
variations in course presentation have been introduced. A choice is offered 
students of one of the following learning styles: 

(a) a course with emphasis on formal lecture style and in 
which the students experience a passive learning role; 

(b) a course offering an emphasis towards group discussion 
rather than lecturing or individual work; 

(c) a course offering learning through individual study and 
research with lectures adopting a consultative role. 

Aside from the advantage of offering choices to students we have 
found lecturers benefit from the opportunity to teach in a style of their choice. 

Developing individual learning capability 

A student's individual learning skills are developed by offering 
’learning packs' which serve as study guides. In this way a lecturer offers 
a course of study as a written prescription with closely detailed instructions 
for associated study. Students work through the guides with freedom to 
pursue individual interest and with an invitation to call for lectures or 
seminars as they see the need. The lecturer adopts a strong guidance role 
and builds in set lectures or tutorials as required. The emphasis is on 
sharing and learning together. 

A progression of teaching skills 

There is a need to relate education courses to the curriculum 
studies teaching in other departments in a college. In response to this, an 
education department has critically examined its own courses, taking account 
of the arguments in current educational literature that education programmes 
in teacher training institutions are too heavily weighted to theory and require 
re-structuring to include emphasis on the development of teaching skills. 

Accordingly, a progression of teaching skills has been developed 
that is closely linked with general education studies. The progression, which 
is developed over the three year course, is designed to: 

(a) form a teaching skills pattern to which other 

departments can refer in planning their own teaching 
programmes; 
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Cb) forrn. a S 0 t of luiiiiiTi'u.m. p0Trfor*nn.aTiC0S in teacbing slcills 
to be generally* expected of students on various school 
practice teaching sections. (Headteachers and teachers 
were invited Into the planning of the progression and 
now share in its operation); 

(c) provide a set of criteria by which staff, students and 
teachers may judge teaching effectiveness. 

It is hoped to develop the value of this programme by studies in 
interaction analysis and other means of examining teaching performance. 

Research 


Approval has recently been given for teachers’ colleges to undertake 
approved research projects related to their own work and the work of the 
schools. Lecturing staff undertaking such approved research may be 
replaced by relieving staff for a term or up to one year. Many studies are 
already in hand and two have been approved for additional staffing, one in the 
field of reading disability. 

Teachers’ college and schools liaison 

A strong feature of New Zealand teacher training has been the close 
liaison developed between the teachers' colleges and the schools. In recent 
years colleges have developed even closer links with those schools where 
students gain practical teaching experience. Small teams of lecturing staff 
now work closely with teachers in 3 or 4 "associate" schools. Follow-up 
sessions with teachers and students evaluate student progress, and the 
appropriateness of the work undertaken by students. Closer links have also 
been developed between the professional studies taught in the college,, and 
classroom teaching practice requirements. 

Selection procedures for entrants to teacher training 

Large numbers of students are now offering themselves for prepara¬ 
tion as primary teachers and it is desirable that more refined selection 
procedures are developed. To this end, some groups of applicants are asked 
to undergo extended selection procedures in addition to the normal interview. 
These additional selection procedures include: 

(a) a teaching experience with a group of infants; 

(b) a one-to-one interview with an interviewer not on the 
original panel; 

(c) a written response to a film sequence depicting a teaching 
situation. 

The applicant's success in dealing with these three situations is 
carefully evaluated and assessments given for each element, as well as an 
overall assessment. It is intended to carry out follow-up studies during the 
college course and in subsequent teaching. 

Closed circuit television and the use of video-tape 

A pilot scheme to assess the usefulness of closed circuit television 
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and video-tape recording equipment in teacher training has been developed 
in one teachers’ college. The equipment provided Includes two C.C.T. V. 
cameras and monitors for viewing teaching situations developed in a modest 
studio; and a mobile video-tape recording van equipped with two cameras 
and two video-tape recorders. This equipment has been used in the following 
ways: 

(a) As illustrative material for use in lecture programmes; 

(b) Closed Circuit Viewing: This has been found particularly 
usefurin the Department of Special Education, where it 

is possible to demonstrate live, specific remedial 
techniques with deaf children and for speech correction, 
the demonstration of psychological and audiological tests, 
and interviews with parents; 

(c) Immediate Eeedback: Probably the most important use 
video has been to provide an immediate feedback of 
students' performance. This has been particularly useful 
in micro-teaching, gymnastics, music, language, etc, 

(d) Testing and Evaluation 

(e) Conversion of Tape to Eilm : For long term storage of 
taped material and for easier sharing with others, taped 
material can be transferred to l6 mm film. 

It is proposed that all colleges will in the first instance have 
available for their use the same range of equipment along with one or two 
portable video-tape recorders. The equipment provided for the pilot scheme 
has proved suitable for work in teacher training. 

Teachers' College - university links 

Students in training for teaching have traditionally been encouraged 
to undertake concurrent university studies. Those who are successful in 
their first year may be awarded full time university studentships. In that way 
a number of students complete the course of training with a college diploma 
and a university degree. 

Two teachers' colleges have developed close associations with the 
adjacent universities by becoming part of the university's school of education 
and preparing students in college courses for university diploma and degree 
examinations. Teachers* college lecturing staff involved in the courses work 
closely with university staff in designing the course and setting examinations. 

Minority group culture and language studies 

All colleges have recently introduced compulsory courses concerned 
with the culture, language, and the social and educational needs of New 
Zealand's main minority group. Maori language lecturers have been appointed 
and substantial three year courses are being offered in an effort to increase 
understanding of cultural difference in a bi-cultural society. 
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the teaching of a minority - THE MAORIS OP NEW ZEALAND 


Pe ople and population 

The population of Nev/ Zealand comprises two main ethnic 
groups - a majority who are Caucasian, most of whom have emigrated from 
the United Kingdom since the country was first settled in the early 19th 
century, and a minority who are Polynesians, known as Maoris, who 
occupied the country at the time European colonisation began. At the latest 
census Maoris numbered 227,400 out of New Zealand’s total population of 
2 , 861 , 900 , a proportion of Maoris in the total population of about 8.4 
per cent. Between 1966-1971 the percentage increase of the Maoris was 
twice that of the total population. About fifty per cent of the Maori popu¬ 
lation are under 15 years of age which means that there is a low death 
rate, and a high birth rate. By the end of the century it is estimated that 
about 15 per cent of the total population will be Maoris, 

Historical background 

New Zealand is a racially integrated society. The British Govern¬ 
ment at the time of annexation intended that Maoris should not be exploited 
and that policies of assimilation of the races should be actively developed. 

A majority of New Zealanders today are in favour of policies which 
strengthen the integration of the races. This in turn is made easier by the 
capacity of the Maori people themselves to adapt and to meet the demands 
placed on them by European society. 

Government policies in relation to the Maoris have changed from 
protective ones to those which are aimed at providing equal opportunity for 
all. To attain this goal, measures which are unequal, have been employed. 
Nowhere is this more true than in education where since I 84 O, when New 
Zealand was annexed to Britain as a Crown colony, the Government has 
acknowledged its responsibility for the education of the Maoris. In the first 
instance grants were made to mission schools, but later Government under¬ 
took direct responsibility for setting up a secular school system. Separate 
schools for Maoris, which did not, however, exclude others, were provided 
largely because centres of Maori population were separate from centres of 
European population. Separate Maori schools continued for ninety years, 
until 1969- These schools operated under different regulations from those 
provided by local boards for the community at large, had their own staffing 
arrangements and provided a curriculum aimed at meeting the particular 
needs of Maori children. The separate Maori schools with their special 
conditions were a genuine attempt to offer what was considered to be an 
appropriate education for Maoris. 

Over the years that the separate Maori schools existed, many 
Maori children, however, attended local board schools. In 1926 over SO/o 
of the Maori primary children attending school attended 746 board schools 
and just under 50% attended 134 Maori and 11 mission schools . In 1969 
when Maori schools were transferred to board schools, seven times as 
many Maoris attended board schools as attended Maori schools. All state 
financed schools have throughout our history been open to Maori children. 
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Today, no vestiges of the separate Maori school system remain. 
Maoris are educated alongside Pakehas* at all levels of the education system, 
from pre-school to university. The transfer of Maori schools to board 
control enabled the special kinds of assistance that had previously been 
available only to pupils at Maori schools, to be extended to all Maori pupils. 
The effort to provide equal educational opportunity continues but through 
greatly expanded special measures which are themselves now an integral 
part of the education system and teacher training programmes. 

Current trends 


For a number of years two trends concerning Maoris in New 
Zealand have influenced educational policies. The first is demographic, 
the upsurge in Maori population altering not only the balance of population 
between the races but also altering drastically the balance between youth 
and age in the Maori sector. Between 1955 and 1970 the number of Maori 
pupils at primary schools doubled and at secondary schools trebled. The 
second trend is social and economic; a movement towards the towns and 
cities of young Maori labour unable to support itself adequately on its own 
lands, and seeking the greater economic opportunities available in urban 
areas. 


These trends have resulted in a greater mixing of the races in the 
community at large and in all levels of the school system. More and more 
Maori children have been enrolled and have become a significant minority 
in schools where previously there were none. 

The changes resulting from this increase in Maori population and 
the movement of Maoris to urban areas, hastened the transfer of Maori 
schools into the locally controlled elected board system. The rate of 
Maori population increase and the movement of Maoris to urban areas has 
continued. This has focussed attention on the need to take special measures 
within the schools at large to assist Maori children to gain an education 
which enables them to develop their talent to the full and best fits them to 
enter fully into life in a bi-cultural society. 

Race relations 


A broad issue which has also brought the education of Maori 
children under scrutiny is the highly publicised one of race relations. 

Many New Zealanders feel that effort and active policies are needed in 
order to keep race relations in New Zealand in a healthy state. The school 
system and policies pursued in it to provide for the special needs of 
minority groups are seen as positive ways of building better attitudes to 
other races within our own bi-cultural community. 

In recent years too, other Polynesians from South Pacific 
countries have immigrated to New Zealand and form important minorities in 
our larger cities. In some city schools these Pacific Island Polynesians 
comprise as much as 80% of a total school roll and require special teaching. 
In most instances Fnglish is for them, a second language and all instruction 
in New Zealand schools is in Fnglish. It is easy in making special 
provisions for a'Maori minority in the school system to associate an allied 
racial group - the Pacific Island Polynesians - with them and to consider 


* Pakeha : a Maori term commonly used to describe a non-Maori. 
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thsir needs will be met by provisions being made for Maoris. In fact, their 
needs may be different and some special provisions are being made for 
Pacific Islanders. 

The self image of the minority group child 

An objective which has influenced the nature of the special measures 
which have been introduced in connection with the teaching of minority 
groups in New Zealand is that it is essential that a child's self image is 
enhanced by his knowledge that cultural differences are understood, accepted 
and respected by all with whom he associates. It is important that the 
minority group child - in our case the Maori and the Pacific Islander, a 
few Dutch and some Chinese - should feel personal worth and a sense of 
identity. For the Maori, indigenous to New Zealand and yet for many years 
swamped by the introduced culture of the majority, an understanding by the 
Maori child himself of Maori culture is necessary. It is necessary for the 
Pakeha too, in order that he might more fully appreciate the history, 
achievements and values of the Maori. Recent developments have diversified 
the ways in which elements in the school programme contribute to the 
achievement of this objective. In particular, a new emphasis is being placed 
on understanding Maoritanga* and the importance to the Maori of the Maori 
language. Pakeha teachers and children are being made more aware of the 
cultural values which form an essential part of the Maori way of life. This 
is no new development for in the 1930's in Maori schools Maori activities 
such as arts, crafts, song and dance were encouraged, but usually as 
occasional studies. Outstanding Maori leaders campaigned through the 
country to revive in schools and teachers'* colleges the knowledge of their 
traditions. Knowledge of Maori arts has been further supported in more 
recent years in all schools by the development of handbooks for teachers 
which inform and encourage the teaching of the appropriate skills. Advisers 
with special knowledge assist teachers throughout the country, but particu¬ 
larly in areas of greatest concentration of Maori population, to teach Maori 
arts and crafts. At primary level many of these skills and activities are 
included in social studies and physical education syllabuses, and are further 
supported by films, tapes and records of songs, games and dances, so that 
Pakeha and Maori children may learn that things Maori have significance 
in their own right and yet are a part of the New Zealander's cultural 
background. 

Maoritanga includes much more than arts and crafts, songs and 
dances. It is a vital, constantly evolving pattern of living which is of 
fundamental importance to the Maori people, embracing both their way of 
life and their view of the universe. Elements of Maoritanga relating to 
cultural values, history and customs are included in syllabuses In social 
studies, liberal studies and Maori language studies themselves- 

The clas sroom teacher 

In the final analysis it is the attitude of the classroom teacher, 
the quality of inter-personal relationships in the classroom and school, and 
the establishment of good working relationships which gain the confidence 
of pupils and which ultimately foster educational achievement. ^ More 
important than any other set of factors - size of class - organisation - 
equipment - and so on is the empathy of the teacher with his pupils, and his 

* Maoritanga ! an all embracing term for things Maori, including the 
culture, mores, spirit, language and attitudes or Maoris. 
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skill in using their strengths to bring about greater motivation and success. 
Bi-cultural teachers are needed, capable of predicting how a child of 
another culture perceives and acts in the classroom, who knows well the 
background of Maori children and is able to draw upon their experiences 
and culture in the classroom. 

Many measures have been taken to inform present teachers about 
Maoritanga and the values and needs of Maori children and the importance 
of these for the Pakeha too: in-service courses are available for teachers; 
an advisory service for teachers in schools with large numbers of Maori 
pupils; and publications have been produced specifically designed to inform 
and assist teachers in various aspects of work with Maori children. 

Advice on policy 

In 1953 a widely representative group which included representatives 
of the Maori people was brought together to consider Maori education issues. 
It made a number of important recommendations including the transfer of 
Maori schools to board control. In 1956 the National Advisory Committee 
on Maori Education was established directly as a result of the earlier 
representative meeting and has since been the main machinery for advice to 
the Minister and the Department of Education. The National Advisory 
Committee on Maori Education is a continuing body, half of whose members 
since 1969, have been Maoris. In 1970 it issued a report on Maori Education 
which forms the basis for present policy developments in Maori education 
for all levels of education and in its recommendations, charts a course of 
action for Maori education for the 1970's. Already many of the Committee's 
1970 recommendations have been implemented and the benefits of some of 
the supporting measures are becoming apparent. 

In-service training 

A network of in-service assistance for teachers is available in 
the form of some national week long residential courses for selected 
teachers who are replaced by relieving teachers. One and two day courses 
are also held locally which are conducted by advisory staff officers who are 
often practising teachers seconded for this work. From time to time 
voluntary vacation courses are offered. 

In addition to these efforts which are aimed at assisting teachers 
in particular ways in their work with Maori and Island children, corres¬ 
pondence courses for teachers, offered through the Department of 
Education's Advanced Courses for Teachers provide opportunities for 
practising teachers to learn Maori and to learn about teaching children 
with language difficulties. University degree study of Maori language, as 
part-time and extra-mural studies as well as full-time studies are also 
available to teachers who wish to extend their knowledge in this field. 

Initial training of teachers 

It is in the initial training of teachers that a concentration of effort 
is being directed. Teachers' colleges have for many years included, in 
various courses, elements relating to Maoritanga and the needs of Maori 
children. Usually these have been small sections of broader sociological 
and educational studies or syllabus studies. One or two colleges have for 
some years offered optional Maori studies of a substantial nature but 
these were usually within a Social Studies Department. 
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All Colleges now offer n compulsory course in M.a.orita.nga of at 
least 30 hours, for all students, in addition to elements in courses which 
deal with the particular educational needs of Maori children. The Maoritanga 
course will ensure that all students know the basic cultural patterns of 
Maoris and Pacific Islanders, how to pronounce common Maori words, 
phrases and names and something of the sociological issues which exist in 
New Zealand. Further, all Colleges will from this year have appointed to 
the staff a Maori language lecturer who will offer a three year Maori 
language course as an optional study. Some Colleges will In addition offer 
three year -^Selected Study, Maori Studies Courses. These courses will 
include a Maori language component but will primarily consist of a study of 
Maori society and culture in the New Zealand society. From them would 
emerge a background of knowledge and skills that will develop their 
appreciation of Maori culture and values and thus assist them to teach 
effectively in Maori and multx-cultural situations, 

A number of teachers^ colleges have reported on the value of field 
studies to rural Maori communities where for a week or more students 
immerse themselves in Maoritanga, including present issues affecting 
Maori and Pakeha, by living with a predominantly Maori community and 
experiencing a Maori marae or meeting place. One teachers' college has 
involved staff members in a weekend field study of this type. 

An extra curricular activity which all teachers' colleges sponsor 
IS a so-called Maori Club, of which Pakehas as well as Maoris are members, 
where students enjoy opportunities to study crafts, songs, and dances and 
learn of various aspects of Maori culture and tradition, 

Maori language 

The opportunity to learn the Maori language is important to Maori 
people and may provide a deep appreciation of the culture. Opportunities 
for studying the Maori language have therefore been greatly increased in 
recent years. In four years the numbe-f^ of Maoris and Pakehas studying 
Maori in secondary schools has doubled and in the last two years Maori has 
been introduced into those intermediate schools adjacent to secondary 
schools where Maori is taught. An Advanced Course for Teachers, a 
Correspondence Course in Maori language is now available to certificated 
teachers. All teachers'colleges from 1973 will offer Maori language 
courses to teachers in training. Most universities offer courses in Maori 
language and extra-mural degree courses in Maori language are available- 
Since 1957 under the direction of an Advisory Committee on the Teaching of 
Maori a comprehensive programme of publications in Maori has been 
carried out for children studying the language and for teachers of Maori. 
Measures being taken are also aimed at providing an adequate supply of 
teachers for what is a growing demand for Maori language courses in the 
school system. The new place being given Maori language in our society is 
contributing to the objective of enhancing the self image of the Maori himself 
and increasing the respect in which he and his culture Is held by the Pakeha. 


Selected studies are substantial studies in depth primarily for the 
student*s own general education and personal development but usually 
related to the school curriculum at certain points. Each student 
undertakes two selected studies from 9 options offered over the 3 y^^-r 
course and comprising about 200 hours in each selected study in 
each year. 
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There are some who believe that all pupils should be compelled to 
learn Maori. They argue that, since language enshrines the unique spirit 
of a culture, all Pakeha and Maori New Zealanders must be equipped with 
a working knowledge of Maori if a proper basis of sympathy and under¬ 
standing Is to develop between them. Against this it can be argued that 
bilingualism is not necessarily a safeguard against racial disharmony, that 
the introduction of a compulsory language study could work against a better 
understanding and though desirable the study of a language is not essential 
to the building of bridges across cultural gaps. In New Zealand at present 
in any case, there are not enough teachers of Maori to support such a policy. 

All educational policies concerned with teaching the Polynesian 
minorities in New Zealand are directed towards equipping them to realise 
their full potential, first of all within the school system and later as effective 
members of the community. The measures outlined, to do this have been 
primarily concerned with developing knowledge and attitudes in both teachers 
and children, Maori and Pakeha, regarding cultural differences. 

Learning problems of Maori children 

A number of other policies are being developed related particularly 
to learning problems of Polynesian children. To this end an advisory 
service, working in a day to day relationship with teachers has developed 
a teachers' handbook which sets down ideas about language programmes for 
Maori children; again numerous in-service courses are held annually to 
assist teachers who have pupils with language problems and a book is in 
preparation for teachers of children for whom English is a second language. 

Research 

Substantial resources are now being made available to support 
research effort into the language learning difficulties of Maori children. 
Research on aspects of Maori education and the needs of Maori children 
has until recently been in the form of one man studies usually for Honours 
or doctoral theses. In 1971 approval was given for a Government grant to 
enable the N.Z, Council for Educational Research to set up a research unit 
on Maori schooling. Its task is to undertake research into the linguistic 
abilities of Maori pupils and the characteristic difficulties they may have in 
developing their competence in spoken and written English. It is hoped that 
in this way a firm underpinning of research will be given to further projects 
which assist teachers in developing more effective methods of teaching 
language to Maori children. 

Pre-school education 


There is strong support for the view that the early years of child¬ 
hood are important ones in respect to all aspects of a child's growth and 
development. There are benefits too of course for parents who participate. 
Pre-school education may also be a form of adult education. Measures to 
meet the special needs of Maori and Pacific Island children include a great 
expansion of pre-school services to enable these children to gain the benefit 
of pre-school experience. The number of advisers has been increased, 
increased subsidies have made it easier to establish new kindergartens and 
play centres and spare rooms in primary schools have been made available 
in order to start a pre-school group. Pre-school groups within primary 
schools, under a paid supervisor are being developed where it has not been 
possible to establish a pre-school group under the voluntary pre-school 
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wliich apply in New Zealand. Supporting and encouraging the 
development of pre-school education and with its own pre-school advisor, 
is the Maori Education Foundation established in 1961. 

Equal opportunity and special measures 

The principle, that in order to provide equal opportunity, vastly 
unequal measures may need to be taken, has been accepted as a basis for 
policy making by Government in New Zealand. To ensure that minority group 
children in New Zealand have an equal opportunity special measures are 
continuing to be taken. In addition to the provisions already referred to, 
additional staff may be appointed to schools which have a significant per¬ 
centage of Maori or Pacific Island pupils; guidance counsellors'appoint¬ 
ments are being made first to those schools with special needs including 
high percentages of Maori or Island children; teachers'aides in primary 
schools are likewise approved on the basis of the special needs of those 
schools; special bursaries and grants are available to Maori pupils for 
university and secondary education. 

It is not sufficient in an integrated society to expose minority group 
children to the equal opportunities which exist expecting that they will be 
enjoyed in equal degree by majority and minority groups. Many special 
measures may be required over many years if the full benefits of the education 
offered are to be realised. 

Conclusion 


Emerging from our experience with policies of integration and 
hi-cultural!sm is the fact that such policies touch a society at every point, 
whether it be in regard to social attitudes, economic considerations, 
leisure and cultural activities, or the education system. In education this 
policy has its expression at all levels from pre-school to tertiary levels 
and in all its aspects. The effects of this policy may be seen within the 
curriculum, in tbe programmes provided for the training of teachers and in 
the supporting services and special measures which are taken within the 
education system to provide for equality of educational opportunity for Maori 
and Island Polynesian children. The objective in the measures taken is the 
development and maintenance of healthy race relations in New Zealand s 
hi-cultural society. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN NIGERIA 


I. Introduction 

Innovative practices in Teacher Education in Nigeria are few and 
tentative, mostly at the experimental stage. In the last two decades emphasis 
has been on expansion in order to cope with the phenomenal expansion in 
primary and secondary education. The practices described here make no claim 
to originality. Many of them are innovations which have been adopted or 
adapted from practices in one or another of the Commonwealth countries and 
the United States. They are largely in the administration of the institutions. 
Others are in curriculum development, teaching techniques and evaluation. 

The content of teacher education has been a matter of concern to the Association 
for Teacher Education in Africa (ATEA) and its two branches, the Western 
Council and the Eastern. Both Councils have held independent workshops with 
a view to innovations in the content of teacher education in the countries 
covered by the Association. The results of the workshops are now awaited. 

II. Teacher Education Institutions 

Teacher education institutions in Nigeria lend themselves to a 
variety of classifications. One is according to the certificate or qualification 
obtainable at the end of the course which is as follows: 

Type No. 

(1) Teachers' Grade II Certificate 155 

(2) Teachers' Grade 1 Certificate 3 

(3) Nigeria Certificate in Education (NCE) 7 

(47 BA/BSc (Education): BEd Universities 5 

(5) Postgraduate Diploma in Education Universities 4 

(6) Higher Degrees in Education Universities 5 

The Grade II institutions are by far the majority and are aimed at 
producing primary school teachers most urgently required for the maintenance 
and expansion of primary school education. 

The Nigeria Certificate in Education institutions, otherwise known 
as the Advanced Teachers' Colleges, are few (seven) but their contribution is 
very important. The students who go into them represent a new breed, better 
qualified on admission and more competent to absorb new ideas and develop 
initiative. The University Departments/Faculties , which offer one or more of 
the courses leading to the Nigeria Certificate in Education, BA/BSc (Education' 
BEd, the Postgraduate Diploma in Education, and the Higher Degrees, are at 
present the more important resources of innovative practices. It is the 
contribution of this last class and the implications for other teacher education 
institutions that are outlined here. 

III. Administrative Practices 

(i) An Advanced Teachers' College is linked with a University, usually 

one in its neighbourhood. The degree of relationship between the two 
institutions varies but generally ideas which are generated in the University 
Department/Institute of Education spread to the associate Advanced Teachers' 
College. In one case, the integration is complete so that the education students 
are able to share the University facilities and life in common with students in 
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other disciplines. On the successful completion of the NCE course, a 
candidate is eligible for consideration for admission to Part II of the relevant 
BA/BSc (Education) degree course. 

(ii) BA/BSc (Edueation),BEd ; The programme leading to the degree of 
BA/BSc (Education! or BEd offered by every Nigerian university is increasingly 
appreciated. It brings the students into contact with undergraduates pursuing 
similar courses in arts or science or pursuing entirely different courses like 
Law, Medicine, Engineering and others. It provides the opportunity of mixing 
outside lectures and academic work, at games, sports, debates, social events 
and activities, all of which enrich the general education of the students and 
ultimately enhance the status of teachers. 

(iii) Sandwich Postgraduate Diploma in Education Programme: A number 
of University Departments/institutes of Education run the one-session Diploma 
in Education course. As an alternative to the full-time course, one of the 
Universities runs a sandwich course which starts during one vacation and 
concludes in another with practical work during the interval. This is an 
innovation which should increase the number of graduate teachers in the teacher 
education institutions and the secondary schools. 

(iv) In the recent past, the Grade II Colleges were the only institutions 
concerned with primary education. The present trend is that University 
Department/Institutes are showing keen interest in primary education, not only 
in research in the field of primary education but by offering in-service courses 
to primary school teachers, tutors of Grade 11 Colleges, supervisors and 
administrators of primary education. The areas of emphasis at the moment are 
pre-primary and early primary education, language problems, special subjects 
such as Mathematics and Science. 

(v) Practising primary school teachers are encouraged to use the 
facilities of the various University Departments/Institutes, such as libraries 
and audio-visual aids centres. There are short courses, spread throughout 
the year, covering a wide range of topics in primary education. 

(vi) Participation by students in the Administration: The students are 
increasingly involved in decisions affecting their welfare and there is a 
sufficiently satisfactory response to justify increasing the area of participation. 
There is under consideration in some of the Universities' proposals that 
students should participate in the deliberations of Senate, Academic Boards 
and Boards of Studies. 


IV. Curricula, Techniques, etc. 

This is an area of intensive activities and a variety of innovations 
in the different Universities. 

(i) Content of School Courses: Content of school courses has been 

undergoing continual review and changes since Independence and much more so 
in the last two years. There is active co-operation between the Ministries of 
Education, Teachers' Associations and the teachers as individuals on the one 
hand and the Universities on the other. The National Curriculum Conference 
of 1969 was evidence of team-work by the various bodies mentioned above and 
the general public in identif 3 T-ng the objectives of school education at the 
different levels and of teacher education. The Conference was followed up in 
a series of national curriculum workshops. The syllabuses produced at such 
workshops are turned over to the various Ministries of Education in. the country 
(thirteen in all) which then adopt or adapt them according to the local 
circumstances of the States . 
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Cil) The Comparative Educ ation Study and Adaptation Centre (CE SAC^: 

An example of curriculum development in the Universities is the Comparative 
Education Study and Adaptation Centre (CESAC), which until recently was a 
unit of the College of Education of the University of Lagos« The function of 
the Centre is the construction and revision of curricula and the production of 
material for trial and use in schools throughout the country® It also serves as 
a clearing house for curricula in other countries ^ which, are available for the 
use of teachers® The writing teams for local textbooks are drawn from 
serving teachers and University lecturers® 

(lii) Content of Teacher Education Courses : In addition to the effort of 
the Africa-wide h.nd Regional Associations, each University Department/ 
Institute is continually reviewing its courses® Common innovations are the 
integration of the Eoundation courses and emphasis on National Development« 
These ideas are being passed on to the Grade 11 teachers® colleges® 

(iv) Research ; There is a wide range of research topics and activities 

which are relevant to school education at one level or another or geared to the 
aspirations of the nation or intended to enrich teacher education at the different 
levels® Further information could be obtained from each University® 

Cv) Techniques ; Innovations are proceeding on the nature and use of 

audio-visual aids® The Audio-Visual Aids Centre is a feature of every 
Department/Faculty of Education® Emphasis is on the use of local materials 
and the making of simple apparatus in preference to the more mechanical and 
expensive gadgets • 

Team teaching and micro teaching as techniques are being tried in one 
or another of the institutions. 

Cvi) An innovation of wider application is a course for University lecturers 

in the methods of teaching. The first course was run with the help of the 
University of London Institute of Education and it proved very popular. 


V® Examinations 

Research projects on examinations include selection process, 
aptitude tests, examination in primary and secondary schools and in teacher 
education institutions® Trials are being made with the use of course work in 
addition to widtten examinations in determining the final performance of students 
in certain teacher education programmes. 


VI o Concluding Remarks 

This is only an outline of the existing practices. For details each 
University Department/Institute would need to be consulted. There are other 
innovations which are still in the making such as the proposal for correspondenci 
courses for teachers, external degrees in Education, which are well advanced 
in one of the Universities • 


VIIo Statistical Information 

Ci) Federal Ministry of Education: Directory of Post-Primary Education 

Institutions in Nigeria, 1971, Lagos, Federal Ministry of Information, 1971; 

Federal Ministry of Education: Statistics of Education in Nigeria, 
1969 , Series II, Vol® II, Lagos, Federal Ministry of Information, 1969» 
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TEACHEI^ EDUCATION IN PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


If iTiTiovation is defined as planned change then recent years have 
encompassed a period of unusually wide ranging innovation, involving funda¬ 
mental changes in administration and supervisionj an upgrading of enrolment 
levels; consolidation of colleges; a concentrated programme for the 
development of local staffing; the high priority expansion of in-service 
education; and moves to develop college curricula in terms of student attitude 
formation and problem solving ability as well as basic teaching methods and 
knowledge. 

Administration and Supervision 


Over the past few years the Department of Education has 
endeavoured to pass over to Teachers' Colleges a great deal of responsibility 
for their own professional growth and development. This has been attempted 
in a number of ways. Foremost has been the establishment under Ordinance 
of Governing Councils and Boards of Studies. Governing Councils with lay 
and professional representation have responsibilities for the selection of 
staff, for the graduation of students and the general oversight of college 
activities. Boards of Studies, provided they have suitable representation 
from both within and without the college, are responsible for the analysts of 
the courses taught and the supervision of the curriculum. 

Other action includes the cessation of inspection visits and the 
institution of advisory visits; the organisation of specialist seminars and 
workshops; the cessation of annual external examinations and cumulative 
assessment schemes; and project financing. 

Enrolment Levels 

In 1973 the enrolment level in "Primary" Teachers' Colleges is 
running at approximately 60% Form IV. This compares with less than 50% 

Form IV entry students in 1972 and considerably lower percentages in 
previous years. The bulk of the trained teachers in Papua New Guinea have 
had much less than a full Secondary education but an in-service programme 
IS providing opportunities for many teachers to improve their educational 
and professional qualifications. The anticipated enrolment of Form IV 
students in 1974 is expected to be 80% or more. However, the percentages 
in future years will depend upon the rate of expansion of the Primary system 
and the demand for teachers. 

A feature recently has been the number of female students who have 
entered Teachers' Colleges. Although still less than men the percentage 
has increased from a quarter to approximately a third. Difficulty is being 
found in finding accommodation and emplo 5 rment after graduation. 

Consolidation of Colleges 

The number of colleges in Papua New Guinea is now 10, of which 
9 are engaged in the preparation of Primary teachers and one in training 
Secondary teachers. This number is still too large considering the number 
of students in training (2,000), but it has been reduced from 16 in the past few 
years. Further consolidation of colleges will depend upon the future demands 
for teacher numbers. An expansion of the smaller colleges before new 
colleges are built is the aim. 
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Development of Local Staffing 

Political developments in Papua New Guinea have accelerated the 
need to place Papua New Guinea teachers in executive positions. 

A paucity of information on the country's 8,500 indigenous teachers 
has made identification of executive potential a major task. A large number 
of executive assessment workshops have been run throughout the country and 
teachers of high executive potential have either been placed directly in 
executive positions or placed in executive positions following either academic 
or professional courses or on-the-job training. 

A number of Papua New Guinea teachers have been placed in 
teachers' colleges throughout the country and those placed are all considered 
to have the potential to rise quickly within the Department. Two selected 
under the scheme have been placed as Deputy Principal and another as 
trainee Deputy Principal. 

Teachers' College executive trainees are at present undergoing 
on-the-job training, specialist one year lecturers courses at the Canberra 
College of Advanced Education, full-time degree studies at the University 
of Papua New Guinea, one year full-time Diploma in Educational Administration 
at the University of Papua New Guinea and various other general education 
courses designed to raise the level of the executive trainee to at least 
matriculation equivalent, 

The In-Service Teachers' College was founded in 1971. It is an 
institution without buildings, but with a staff of five. Its function is to 
co-ordinate and rationalise all the in-service training activities conducted 
by the Department of Education, by guiding the selection of participants and 
the curriculum for all professional development courses and by maintaining a 
register of in-service training results. 

College Curricula 

With the higher educational entry level of students, and with increased 
uncertainty about the future curriculum of primary and secondary schools, 
the curriculum of teachers' colleges continues to move to the right on the 
prescriptive - suggestive continuum. A climate is being encouraged in 
colleges which will induce students to make far more of their own decisions in 
their private and professional lives. Improved communication amongst staff 
of colleges, especially through curriculum workshops, is assisting the 
professional growth of the institutions. 

S.P.A.T.E . 

At meetings in Australia in 1971 and 1972, a large group of teacher 
educators founded the South Pacific Association for Teacher Education . The 
Association was given a regional orientation - rather than a national 
(Australian) one - largely in order to facilitate the exchange of professional 
information amongst Australia and its Pacific and South East Asian 
neighbours. Papua New Guinea has been actively associated with this 
endeavour from the beginning. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN SIERRA LEONE 


INTRODUCTION 

Teacher Education in Sierra Leone has a long history. Fourah Bay 
College which was founded in 1827 becaine affiliated to Durhani University in 
1876 and soon afteiwards a Diploma in Education course was added to the 
curriculum, providing pre-service education for secondary school teachers. 
Ihe course led to the post-graduate Diploma in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (Dip Th. P.T.) of the University of Durham. Later, when the 
need for professional preparation of primary school teachers became press¬ 
ing, Fourah Bay started a course for male primary school teachers in 1928. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Mission stepped in to correct the imbalance when 
a few years later the Women’s Teacher Training College was established 
for the pre-service education of female primary school teachers. Since 
then, teacher education programmes have grown to embrace various levels 
of teaching and to meet some of the needs of the profession. 

CURRENT POSITION 

In 1970, Government published a White Paper setting out its policy 
for the development of education at all levels, with the following general aim: 

"To provide every child with an education which takes fully 
into account 

(a) character development 

(b) his interests, ability and apitude 
Cc) the manpower needs of the country 

and (d) the economic resources of the State, 
so that the child’s education can be of use to the country 
and at the same time provide opportunities for him 
to be successful in life. " 

The implications for teacher education are obvious and statistics under 
"Expenditure on Education" in the Appendix to this Paper eloquently speak 
to the importance Government places on teacher education, the sine qua non 
of educational development. 

LEVELS OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

Teacher preparation programme are offered at three levels, at 
University, Higher Teachers College and Primary Teachers College levels. 
The Institute of Education of the University and the Ministry of Education 
also collaborate in pre-service and in-service teachers education activities. 

1. UNIVERSITY LEVEL 

The two constituent colleges of the University of Sierra Leone, 
that is Fourah Bay College and Njala University College, provide facilities 
for pre-service and in-service education for secondary school teachers. 

The entry requirement is at least two "A" level passes in the General 
Certificate of Education Examinations. 
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(a) Four all Bay College, through its Department of Education, 

offers consecutive post-graduate courses leading to the Diploma 
in Education as well as higher degrees like the Master in 
Education and the Ph. D. Further, it carries out research m 
educational problems and helps to improve the quality of 
education. 

Cb) N jala University College was specifically established to 
offer courses in agriculture and education as a result of 
Government's conviction of the need and urgency to relate 
agricultural and educational development to the needs of the 
country, particularly the rural sector. In August 1963, a 
contract was signed with USAID by which the University of 
Illinois provided personnel and equipment to enable the college 
to carry out these functions. 

Njala runs concurrent courses for the following qualifications; 

(i) B, A. in Education 
(li) B,Sc. in Education 

(iii) B.Sc. in Agricultural Education 

(iv) B.Sc. in Home Economics Education 

In addition to these there is provision for Diploma and Higher Teacher 
Certificate Courses in Home Economics and Agriculture and the courses in 
the latter are heavily weighted towards crop culture and agronomy. 

Units set up to give content and breadth to the teacher education programme 
include the following;- 

(i) The Science Curriculum Development Centre which provides 
courses in science methodology for students and is also 
concerned with the introduction of modem approach to 
science teaching in primary and secondary schools. 

(ii) The Audio-Visual Centre which provides courses and 

facilities for education students as well as various departments 
within the college, 

(iii) The Department of Physical Education. 

(iv) The Department of Teacher Education which co-ordinates 
courses in educational foundation subjects as well as 
measurement and evaluation, educational administration and 
methodology, 

Njala University College has also been actively conducting research into 
all levels of education, 

II. HIGHER TEACHERS CERTIFICATE LEVEL 

The Milton Margai Teachers College at Goderich near Freetown 
offers three-year courses leading to the Higher Teachers Certificate which 
is of two kinds; 
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(a) General, qualifying the holder to teach in the lower forms 
in secondary schools and 

(b) Special, qualifying the holder to teach special subjects in 
either primary or secondary school e. g. Art, Music and 
Rural Science. 

The minimum qualification for entry is four G.C.E. ’O' passes including 
English but an "A" level subject is an advantage. 

III. TEACHERS CERTIFICATE LEVEL 


Primary teacher education is provided in teachers colleges which 
run three-year courses leading to the Teachers Certificate. As a result 
of Government's policy of rationalisation and consolidation, three of the 
four administrative provincial areas now have one residential college each 
plus one college for women in the Northern Province, In the fourth 
administrative area, that is the Western area, there is a non-residential 
college in Freetown which provides a four-year programme for serving 
teachers who have had no professional preparation. 

Minimum requirement for entry is completion of Form IV and a 
good performance in a qualifying examination in English Language, 
Mathematics and a General Paper. 

The programmes offered in these colleges are diversified to include 
Home Economics, Nursery and Infant Education and Agricultural Education. 
Total enrolment in the five colleges in 1972/3 was 1,017. Wastage is 
reportedly low with drop-out rate of less than 5% and repeaters lower than 
1% over the three-year course. 

THE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 


In a move to improve the quality of education, the Institute of 
Education came into being in 1968. It is governed by a Delegacy, the 
membership and powers of which are determined by the Court of the 
University. All professional matters are dealt with by an Academic Board. 
Among its major functions are the following: 

Ci) to co-ordinate the preparation of teachers at all levels; 
(ii) to organise in-service courses for teachers; 

(iii) to undertake curriculum revision and development; 

Civ) to conduct research and provide facilities for 
research among the teachers colleges; 

(a) The Institute approves courses of studies for pre-service 
education and is responsible for the proper conduct of 
examinations leading to the Higher Teachers Certificate 
and the Teachers Certificate. 

Cb) The Institute has turned its attention to the revision of 
certain priority subject areas in the secondary school 
programme. Under the newly formed National Curriculum 
Committee, Curriculum Sub-Committees in Mathematics, 
English, Social Studies and Science have been set up and 
their work is at various levels of progress. For example, 
trial teaching of the new science programme is currently 
being carried out in Form One in twelve selected secondary 
schools. 
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(c) Research work is gradually being undertaken and projects 
iniated so far include 

(i) drop-out and wastage in schools; 

Cii) supply and demand of primary school teachers; and 
Ciii) intellectual abilities of children. 

(d) In-service education is one of the most important areas of 
operation for the Institute and as a result of a preliminary 
study areas of need have been identified. In the past, 
in-service education courses have been organised and run 
by many agencies and bodies virtually independently of one 
another. The Institute is now working towards facilitating 
the administration of such courses with the full co-operation 
of the Senior Inspectors of the Ministry of Education, the 
Sierra Leone Teachers Unl6n, subject associations and 
bodies of voluntary overseas services. Proposals for 
in-service courses for the 1972/3 academic year have been 
collated and S3Tithesized into a national programme and this 
is currently being implemented at both secondary and primary 
levels. 

The Teaching Aids Unit of the Ministry of Education also provides 
enrichment programmes and aids to teaching for secondary and primary 
schools through its three sections, namely. School Broadcasting, the 
Publications Branch and the Audio-Visual Centre. There is undoubtedly 
much to be done in this wide area of teacher education, but there are clear 
indications that teachers, administrators and all concerned with education 
are aware of the country's need and are working severally and collectively 
towards innovative activities that will lead to continued professional 
growth. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION TN SINGAPORE 


A major development in education in Singapore during the period of 
rapid political and socio-economic changes after World War II has been the 
immense expansion of educational facilities to meet the accelerated demand 
for education. At the same time that the quantitative needs were being met, 
policies directed at reforming education to suit more adequately the needs of 
a multi-ethnic and modernising society were adopted. Among the policies 
implemented were the policy of making the teaching of two languages in school 
more effective as part of the effort to build a cohesive nation, and the 
policy giving increased emphasis to the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and technical subjects to meet the requirements of the industrialisation 
programme. A more recent Innovation is the new primary curriculum which 
provide's for greater flexibility in the teaching-learning process and the more 
active involvement of pupils through taking into consideration their interests 
and developmental needs. 

The changing demands of the educational system are reflected in the 
development of the Teachers' Training College, which is currently the only 
teacher education institution in the country. Established in 1950, the ^ 
College trained only primary teachers for the English medium schools in its 
early years. Today it is responsible for the pre-service training of primary 
and secondary teachers in all the four official language media and for the 
in-service training of experienced qualified teachers at both the levels. 

It also prepares graduates for the Diploma in Education, Nt.Ed and Th.D in 
education awarded by the University of Singapore. 

In view of the problems of continuing social change and educational 
demands for the increased general and specialised knowledge and skil^ of 
teachers, the teacher education programme of the Teachers Training College 
was reviewed and systematically restructured for the 1972/1973 academic 
session to enable teachers to fit more adequately into the changing society, 
respond more flexibly to changes taking place in the curriculum and other 
areas of the school environment, and generally play their part in the 
improvement of the qualitative aspects of education. 


Recent innovations in teacher education: objectives 

In the systematic reorganisation of the teacher education programme, 
the objectives of teacher education were reinterpreted to give stress to 
Ca) providing students with the necessary knowledge and ^ ^ 

requirements of the changing educational environment, and (.1 provi mg 
students with courses that would enable them to continue to eve op 
emotionally, intellectually, and socially in order to respond effective y o 
changes in society. In relation to these objectlyes, great emp asis is 
currently placed on (a) fostering an inclination in the students o imprOTe 
their insights through disciplined inquiry, (b) improving t eir a i i y 
think creatively and critically, (c) increasing their awareness o ^ ^ 
national, regional, and international Issues, and (d) their having competence 
in such classroom skills as organisation, management, communication, an 
meaningful use of educational technology. Two important ^ 

are that the teachers will be willing to attempt to create teaching-learning 
situations centred on problem-solving, and that they wi e a e p , 
organise, and implement, either individually or in a team, learning 
situations embodied in a new curriculum. 
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Curriculum changes 


The new curriculum for the Diploma in Education and the 
Certificate in Education courses comprises the following fields of study. 

(a) Core Course in the Principles and Practice of Education. 

This course uses an interdisciplinary approach which brings together 
relevant theories and concepts in the psycho-social and educational disciplines 
in studies related to classroom teaching and practice. In terms of content, 
the innovations stress the interplay of theory and practice, which helps to 
give the course a purposeful relevance making abstractions meaningful; they 
also stress the interrelatedness of the disciplines in education, in which 
lecturers from different disciplines work closely together in planning, 
organising, and teaching in both lecture and tutorial sessions. 

Cb) Specialist Education Courses. The aim of these courses is to 
enable students to select two areas of interest for study in depth. Course 
offerings include Programmed Instruction, Communication in Education with 
special reference to ETV, Guidance and Counselling, Educational 
Measurement, the Language Arts, and Psychology of Deviant Behaviour. 

(c) Specialist Academic/Professional Courses. (Por the 
Certificate in Education course only). These courses aim either at 
increasing the knowledge and understanding of students in the academic 
subjects, such as Art, Geography, History, and Mathematics, in which they 
may specialise teaching in school, or at giving them competence in how to 
effectively implement new syllabuses in school. The specialist professional 
course on English, for example, is designed to get students to acquire 
knowledge and understanding of the new Primary Syllabus for English, and 
the skills to Implement the instructional objectives contained in it. 

(d) Methods Courses. These are related to the specialist 
academic courses. 

Ce) Co-curricular Subject Courses. The courses here are 
designed to develop competencies in the educational service and media fields 
to enhance the usefplness of the teacher in the school. Students learn to use 
such resources of educational technology as are available and to involve 
themselves in the preparation of adequate ways of using such resources. 
Examples of courses are: Audio Programme Planning Workshop, and 
Preparation, Selection, and Utilisation of Audio and Visual Instructional 
Media. 


Cf) Personal Growth Courses. These courses, which give 
expression to the objective stressing continuing personal development, aim at 
cultivating within the individual an appreciation for subjects of aesthetic 
interest and value, such as ceramics, painting, literature, music and dance. 

Cg) Language Courses, In line with the State policy of effectively 
promoting bilingualism, students in the Certificate in Education course have 
to study two languages: the language of instruction, and another official 
language other than the students' own language. 

Organisation of Teaching Practice 

Teaching practice, which is considered an integral part of the 
teacher education programme, provides opportunities to students to experiment 
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with teaching techniques and to gain insight into the problems of pupils and 
classroom managements An expectation here is that their school-based 
experience will help to provide the focal point for theoretical studies. 

tn the organisation of teaching practice, a notable innovation is 
having Diploma students attached to schools throughout their course for two 
hours per day on four days and one full school day each week. This practice 
is intended to give them, besides teaching practice, experience in other 
relevant activities in school. 

Another innovation is that students are now attached to the same 
supervisors throughout their course of training. In this, supervisors are 
able to work more closely with their students in the planning, 'teaching', 
and evaluation of lessons and also to observe their progress more adequately. 

A related innovation is that the supervisors are grouped in teams 
and are encouraged to draw on each other's expertise in consultation over 
problems relating to the teaching performance of their students. 

Innovations in evaluation 


Assessment of students' performance in the various courses takes 
on a greater diversity of forms. Tn a sense, there is less emphasis on the 
examination as a form of evaluation as all specialist education and methods 
courses require academic exercises in the form of projects or experiments 
instead of examinations, and all co-curricular subjects and personal growth 
courses are rated on the students' progress. The academic exercises, 
besides helping to minimise examination stress and anxiety, give students 
the opportunity to demonstrate their skills in data retrieval, the analysis 
and organisation of information, and its presentation in sustained and 
reasoned prose. 

Admission and course requirements 

In its implementation of the programme of improving the quality of 
teacher education, the College has been more selective in its admission of 
students for the two main courses, the Certificate in Education for non- 
graduates and the Diploma in Education for graduates. In addition to the 
requirement of 'good' academic and other qualifications, applicants have to 
do well in a language proficiency test which evaluates the ability to 
communicate orally and in written forms. 

In the revised course requirements of the 1972/1973 academic 
session, the introduction of the 'credit' system and the great range in 
optional course offerings permits a greater flexibility in the teacher education 
programme. For the award of the Diploma in Education, a student is 
required to have obtained an equivalent of 8 credits, including teaching 
practice, in 1 academic year or 2 semesters (1 credit in course areas other 
than teaching practice is equivalent to 60 hours of course work). In the 
Diploma course, teaching practice is rated at 2^ credits and required 
400 hours of work in school. In comparison, a student in the two-year full¬ 
time Certificate in Education course has to obtain l6 credits for the award 
of the Certificate. Teaching practice contributes 2 credits and requires 
300 hours of work in school. 
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The continuing education of teachers 

The continuing education of qualified teachers has become an 
increasingly important function of the College. What may be considered an 
innovation in the organisation of continuing education in the form of in- 
service courses is the more systematic appraisal of the educational demands 
in a changing society. For example, the Fxtra-Mural Studies Department, 
which is responsible for organising all in-service courses, is engaged in 
organising courses which aim at upgrading the language proficiency and 
language teaching skills of teachers in response to the increased stress on 
the importance of teaching two languages more effectively in school. Its role 
in the general improvement of the quality of education is further seen in the 
organisation of courses in which teachers learn how to plan and carry out 
teaching-learning activities based on the new syllabuses developed by the 
Ministry of Education. 

The Institute of Education 


A further development in teacher education in Singapore will occur 
when the Teachers' Training College is replaced by an Institute of Education 
some time this year. It is envisaged that the Institute will continue the 
efforts to improve (a) the quality of teacher education through the upgrading 
of staff and emphasis on research and the development of teacher education 
programmes, and (b) the quality of education in general through pre-service 
courses for intending teachers and in-service courses for qualified teachers. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN SRI LANKA (CEYLON) 


nr panisation of Teacher Education 

Professional preparation of teachers in Ceylon is organised at three 
levels which are as follows; 

(a) General training for teachers who will he required to teach in 
Grades 1 - 5• 

(b) Specialist training for teachers, who will be required to teach in 
Grades 6-9- 

(c) Post-graduate training for graduate teachers who will teach mainly 
in Grades 9 - 11 • 

General Training 

2. This is a two year programme of teacher education which is provided 
iu 20 Teachers Colleges. The Primary objective of this programme is to 
produce a teacher who is capable of teaching all the subjects in Grades 1 to 

5 (First segment) of the schools in Ceylon. This is really the primary school 
in the educational structure of Ceylon, and the teacher at this level should 
essentially be a general practitioner, who should possess the appropriate 
knowledge, skill and attitudes necessary for the variety of instructional and 
of non-instructional roles in the primary school. In this programme more 
emphasis is placed on the development of the personal qualities of the teachers, 
the methodology of teaching, child develooment, organisation of the teaching/ 
learning situations in the primary school, rather than on the subject matter 
content itself. 

3. In addition to the training given to teach effectively the primary 

school subjects, certain disciplines like science and English and a main subject 
are also included in the curriculum of these Teachers' Colleges . Hence it 
will be noted that the curriculum of these Teachers' Colleges is designed not 
only for the professional preparation of the teacher to function effectively in 
the primary levels, but also for his personal development and growth. 

Specialist Training 

4. This is also a two year programme of teacher education provided in 8 
Specialist Teachers' Colleges in subject areas such as Science, Mathematics, 
Teaching of English as a second Language, Aesthetics, Home Science, etc. 

In addition to the professional subjects and general subjects ibat . * 

students also receive a training in their specialist subject field at dept so a 
they are capable of teaching these in grades 6 to 9. This programine is geare 
to the needs of the second segment (Junior Secondary) of our school system. 

The entry qualifications stipulated for these students are genera ly ig er an 
in the case of those who enter General Teachers^ Colleges# 


Post-graduate Training 

5. Professional training for graduates is availahle in three campuses 

of the University of Sri Lanka. B.Ed. courses are also avaUable m th 
University for those who decide on a teaching career ^ter eir . • • * ^ 

These teachers are trained chiefly to teach in the senior secondary segment of 
the schools in Sri Lanka. 
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Relationship between the Teachers' Colleges and the Centre for Curriculum 
Development and Research ’ ^ 

6 . Some years back the Teachers* College curriculum was dominated 
by subject disciplines, the content of which had little relevance to what they 
were expected to teach in the primary or secondary schools. The curricula 

of the Teachers' Colleges have now been revised and re-oriented to meet more 
adequately the needs of our schools. What is now taught in Teachers''Colleges 
IS more useful, challenging, and relevant to the neeas of the student teacher 
also. There is much co-ordination between the work done in the Curriculum 
Development Centre and the Teachers* Colleges. Experienced lecturers are 
assigned periodically for work in connection with curriculum development and 
research. Refresher courses are held for the teacher educators by the 
Curriculum Development Centre staff. There is a two way process between 
these two educational institutions. Curriculum material, teaching aids and 
innovations in respect of teaching methodology produced by the curriculum 
centre are passed on to the Teachers' Colleges , Teachers* Colleges in turn 
try them out in affiliated schools and provide the necessary feed-back to the 
Curriculum Centre, so that the latter is in a position to revise them before 
implementation in schools . 

Techniques of Teaching in Teachers* Colleges 

7. There was a time when the entire programme of teacher education 

was dominated by lecturers, when student teachers passively listened to lectures 
and prepared themselves intensively for a rigorous final examination at the 
end of two years. This was found to be very unsatisfactory, and a significant 
change was effected by the reduction of a number of lectures, and the introduction' 
of a strategy of instruction which we have termed as the assignment tutorial 
method. Here what we do is to get small groups of trainees to undertake simple 
investigations into the design or nature of curricular material used in the 
elementary or secondary school. By this method we not only inculcate in them 
an experimental attitude, but also enable them to engage in independent study. 
These assignments are designed in order to impart certain competencies needed 
by the primary and secondary school teachers . The assignment system has 
generated a deep sense of involvement and active participation of not only a 
large majority of student teachers but also teacher educators. 

8 . Team teaching, peer group teaching, seminars, workshop techniques 
form the repertory of teaching methods in Teachers* Colleges. It must be 
mentioned specifically here that the 'assignment - tutorial method' has effectively 
bridged the gulf between theory and practice of teacher education in Sri Lanka. 

School Practice in Affiliated Schools 

9. Former "teaching practice" which meant exclusively the staging of 
pre-planned lessons has now been replaced with 'School Practice' which not 
only includes actual classroom teaching, but also functions such as the following: 

(a) Observation of children both in and out of the class room; 

(b) Functioning as aide or understudy to selected professionally 
qualified teachers in the affiliated schools; 

(c) Micro-teaching experiences; 
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(d) Participation in the co-curricular activities of the affiliated 
schools to which trainees are assigned; 


(e) Participation in the life of the community outside the Teachers* 
College. 


The two year teacher education progr/^mme is school-based and steps 
have been taken to give complete training under live classroom conditions . In 
order to implement these changes 10 to 15 neighbouring schools have been 
affiliated to each of the Teachers' Colleges, and our students spend a minimum 
of 20 hours per month in these affiliated schools. Normally three weeks of 
college work is followed by one week of teaching practice in the affiliated 
schools. The curriculum and the time table of the affiliated schools are controlled 
and supervised by the Principal and staff of the Teachers' College. Our 
experience is that this process of practical training in 'off-campus affiliated 
schools' produces three types of very significant results. 


(a) The concepts, skills and methodology that the student learns in 
the Teachers' College is put to the test in the "crucible" of the 
classroom situation. The experience so gained in the classroom 

is brought back to the tutorial situation in the college for discussion. 
This two way process is contributing significantly to the development 
of the correct professional attitudes, skills and competences in 
the teacher. The training that he receives becomes real, useful, 
and has greater transfer value. 

(b) The curricular material prepared by the Curriculum Development 
Centre is tried out by the Training College staff and students in 
the affiliated schools, which function as pilot schools for tUs 
purpose. The experiences so gained are reported back to the 
Curriculum Development Centre, This kind of experience helps 
to develop in the student teacher an experimental attitude and 
also helps to produce in him certain creative and innovative 
tendencies. 


(c) This system of affiliated schools also contributes in a large 

measure to the all-round improvement of the educational standards 
of the 10 or 15 schools affiliated to each Teachers Colleges. 


Training in Community Development Work 


11. A very conscious effort is now being made to 

community relations . Under the earlier system of rai^ng which 

adopted an "ivory tower" attitude and kept aloof from ° f^vtension services 

they were located. Today Teachers' Colleges are provi g With 

adult classes and also they organize community °?’^oUeee the latter now 

the affiliation of a number of schools to each Teac tViP^ueressarv 

belongs to the community of these schools, and a so ulavina a vital 

educational leadership and direction to them. Our sc imnerative for 

role as agents of community development . Hence it has become imperative to 

Teachers’ Colleges to prepare students for this role also. 


Evaluation in Teachers' Colleges 


12. A system of "continuous evatatlon" exists Teactos^Colleges. 

Term tests, unit tests,assessment T Trained Teacher's Certificate, 

personality traits are all considered in awarding the iraineu leacn 
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A final written examination is also held at the end of two years, which is partly 
external. Performance in this examination is also considered in deciding the 
passes. Certificates are awarded at two levels - First Class Certificate and 
Second Class Certificate. A First Class Certificate will entitle the candidates 
to two additional increments on their salary scale.. 

Correspondence-cum-on-the-Job Training Programme for Untrained Primary 

13. In order to clear the backlog of untrained teachers, a correspondence- 
cum-on-the-job training programme was organised in January, 1972. This is 
an emergency measure taken to upgrade the quality of the large number of 
untrained teachers in schools . The significant features of the programme are 
as follows; 

(a) This is a three year self-study programme for teachers who are 
at present teaching in schools without having received any form 
of pedagogical training. 

(b) Lessons are despatched to them by post and there is feedback in 
the form of assignments. These lessons are self-explanatory. 
Necessary references are given at the end of each lesson, along 
with topics for assignments. 

(c) The subjects offered by students following this course are 
identical with the subjects that student teachers follow in the 
institutional courses. They sit for the same final examination, 
but in three instalments . 

(d) The correspondence training programme is geared to the 
institutional training programme. Nearly 200 student teachers 
are attached to each Teachers' College. The Teachers' College 
staff act as consultants to them. Teachers' Colleges function as 
centres of training for them. In-service courses during vacations, 
term tests, marking of assignments are done by Teachers' College 
staff. 

(e) On-the-job training is supervised by a team of lecturers/master 
teachers who visit them in their schools. 

(f) At the end of the three year programme they are entitled to the 

same certificate and same emoluments if they pass the final 
examinations. 

(g) A postal training programme organized on the above lines is also 
available for the professional preparation of (i) Untrained graduate 
teachers and (ii) Headmasters of Primary Schools. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


General 

Trinidad and Tobago are two islands forming one political state 
which gained political independence on 7th August 1962. Trinidad is the 
larger of the two and the more populous. Both islands are in the Caribbean 
area, and form part of the chain of islands commonly called the West Indies. 
Trinidad and Tobago are at the southern end of the chain and Jamaica at the 
northern end. 

Trinidad and Tobago's nearest Commonwealth island to the north is 
Grenada; to the South, Trinidad is nearest to Venezuela (an independent non- 
Commonwealth country in South America). 

Our nearest Commonwealth neighbour to the South is Guyana. 


Size 


Trinidad and Tobago make up a small country of less than 2,000 
square miles (5l80 sq. kilometres) with a population of about ly million. It 
IS difficult, it IS said, to find another island as small as Trinidad with 
people so mixed in origin. The majority of the people are of African descent 
but there is a substantial number of Asian descent, Indians (from India), 
Chinese and Europeans from France, Britain and Spain. 

Very limited traces remain of the original indigenous inhabitants of 
these islands, the Caribs and the Arawaks. 

Language 

English IS the official language, the lingua franca and the medium of 
instruction in all educational institutions at all levels. Other languages used 
in Trinidad include Hindi and Sanskrit (for religous ceremonies among 
Hindus) and Arabic (for religous purposes among Muslims). Spanish is the 
main foreign language taught in secondary schools and French is next. 

Schools and Education 

More than 40% of the population is of school age G-17). Legally, 
compulsory schooling should start at age 6 and end at age-14 plus, hi 
practice, however, children begin school at age 5 and most children remain 
at school up to age 15. Many continue up to age 17 - 18 at secondary schools. 

Types of Schools (Government and Assisted) 

(a) All Age Schools - accepting pupils from age 5 and keeping 

some until age 15. At 11-plus all 
children in these schools take the Common 
Entrance Examination; selected students 
have free secondary school education. 
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Cb) Secondary - Government, Assisted, and 

Independent or Private. 

Over 60 Government and Assisted Secondary schools are working 
towards the G<,Ci.E. O Level Examinations at the end of 4 - 5 years, 
some towards the A Level Examination after 6-7 years. All 
teachers in these schools are paid by government and by the Teaching 
Service Commission. There are many private secondary schools 
where students have to pay fees for their education. The quality of 
the teaching given in these schools varies considerably from school 
to school. Students also take the G. C.E. O Level Examinations. 

(c) Teachers' Colleges, Technical Institutes and the University of the 

West Indies. 

There are in Trinidad five Teachers' Colleges training student 
teachers for work in All Age Schools and one Teachers’ Preparatory 
College which is part of a multi-purpose institution also preparing 
teachers for work in All Age Schools, The School of Education 
of the University of the West Indies at the St. Augustine Campus 
Trinidad, is not yet directly engaged in training student teachers 
for any type of school. The St. Augustine Branch of the University 
of the West Indies has Pacuities of Arts, Science and Agriculture 
and is one part of the University of the West Indies which has other 
Branches at Cave Hill, Barbados, and Mona, Jamaica, to the overall 
conduct of which the Government of Trinidad and Tobago subscribes. 

Cd) Youth Camps and Vocational Schools 

These are residential schools accepting students from age 15+. 

Teacher Education is given at the following institutions on a consecutive basis 

(a) Six Teachers Colleges - 5 for in-service teachers only 

1 for pre-service teachers only 

"Pre-service" in the Trinidad and Tobago context means not 
confirmed by the Teaching Service Commission, It does not 
mean "not having taught in any school before initial training". 

(b) The University of the West Indies Faculty of Education at Mona, 
Jamaica, provides consecutive training for new University graduates 
and further training for senior teachers in the service. 

Short courses and in-service courses are given and organized by 
District Inspectors for beginning teachers and untrained teachers 
in all-age schools on an ad hoc basis in various school buildings. 

(r) The School of Education, St. Augustine, Trinidad, which is part 

of the Trinidad branch of the University of the West Indies, runs 
short in-service courses for advanced teachers and teacher 
educators, engages in research in curriculum development and 
assists in the examination of student teachers in practical teaching. 
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A. Minimum qualifications for selection for teaching in any government 

or government -aided primary or all-age school is 

(a) Pive Ordinary Level Passes at the London G.C.E. Examination, 
Passes may be gained at one sitting or at many different sittings, 

(b) Applicants usually have had eleven or twelve years of general 
education. 

(c) All prospective teachers must register with the Ministry of 
Education and Culture and be given a Teachers' Registration Number, 

(d) The minimum age for entry into teaching is the same as for the 
Public Service in general, that is, 17 years. 

(e) The maximum age for recruitment to teaching on a permanent basis 
in government or government-aided schools is 45 years. 

(£) Retirement Age - Optional - 55 years 

Compulsory - 60 years 

(g) After the age to 45, a new teacher can only be employed on a 

contract basis renewable at the end of every 3 years or so. 


B. Minimum qualifications for working in nursery or pre-primary 
schools, which are all government-assisted or independent, are not rigidly 
stipulated or observed. Women and girls with fewer than five O-levels may 
be employed at this level, 

C. Minimum qualifications for teaching at primary level in independent 
schools are the same as for government or government-aided schools. In 
practice, these requirements are often not met and a lower standard is often 
accepted. Professional training is not a pre-requisite. 

Government and Government-Aided 
for employment in 

1. Junior Secondary Schools - ages 11-14+ C3 year schools) 

a) Five O-Level subjects or equivalent plus 

b) Initial Teachers Training plus 

c) Further in-service training - part-time or full-time, depending 
on the subject taught. 

2. Other Secondary Schools (5 year schools) 


Secondary Schools 
Minimum qualificati 


a) Five O-Levels or equivalent plus 

b) Two A-Levels 

No professional training is required. 

3. Secondary Schools (Seven-year schools) 


As for category (2) above. 

Many teachers in these schools are University graduates 
Professional training is not a pre-requisite. 
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T&acTiers* Colleges - Teacher Educators 
a) Initial teacher training. 

to Some experience in classroom teaching at any level. 

c) Five O-Levels or equivalent qualification, or specialist qualifications. 

d) Many persons have university degrees - 1st degrees of 3-year 
duration and some have in addition 2nd degrees of 2-year duration. 

Or General Impression and Teaching Record of the applicant and 
the necessary vacancy on the establishment. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR TEACHERS COLLEGES 

A Pre- Service 

Minimum age - 17 years. Maximum age 25 years. 

Resignation from Teaching Service effective on the date of entry 
into the Teachers College. 

Academic - Five 'O' Levels necessary. 

Other requirements - (i) Two recommendations or character 

testimonials from Principal of school 
last attended or from other prominent 
citizens. 

2 

(li) A score of 66'^/3% on a locally designed and administered 

aptitude test in Mathematics, English and 
Education Psychology and Practice. Plus 

(iii) A face to face interview before a panel consisting of Teacher 

Educators and a representative of the 
Teachii.g Service Commission or an 
appropriate teachers' association. 

(iv^ Medical certificate of fitness. 

B In-service Teachers' College 

Ca) Five or more years of classroom teaching are necessary before 
entry. This is not a principle but happens in fact as teachers 
have to wait their turn to get into the five in-service colleges. 

Cb) Academic qualifications are the same in theory as for the pre¬ 
service colleges. Some teachers entering in-service colleges have 
come through the pupil-teacher system and have gained the Teacher’s 
Provisional Certificate or the Cambridge School Certificate. Both 
of these qualifications are becoming rarer among entrants as these 
exams are no longer taken in Trinidad and Tobago. 

CURRICULUM 

The duration of the course in all Teachers’ Colleges in Trinidad and Tobago 
is 2 years, that is 6 terms of 13 weeks each. 
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rF.RTiFICATlON is the responsibility of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture. The Ministry is advised by a Teacher Training Board consisting 
of ail Principals of Teachers' Colleges, a representative of the Teachers' 
Associations, a Secondary School Principal, a member of the general public 
a Ministry official and two representatives of the School of Education of 
the University of the West Indies, St, Augustine Branch. 

Programme of Study 

All colleges, both in-service and pre-service, have to follow the same course 
in essence, as outlined in standard syllabus, but colleges have some freedom 
m adding to the course such programmes as may enrich their students and 
meet particular needs. This is often done in the first year. Such additional 
courses may not be examined or, if examined, are examined internally. 

For the final examination, students are examined in Language and Literature, 
General Science, Basic Mathematics, Education, Social Studies and are 
elective subject. 

Every student must choose one elective subject only. The colleges offer 
such electives as the college staff can handle,as the syllabus permits and as 
facilities allow. Elective classes are usually smaller than other classes and 
students pursue their elective subject to a higher level than the other subjects. 

Teaching Practice 

All students are required to do a minimum of 12 weehs of Block Teaching 
Practice in a school during their 2-year course. Colleges may do more than 
12 weeks and work out various arrangements for giving students more practice, 
including: 

i) Demonstration lessons at the colleges in which teacher educators, 
class-teachers and senior student teachers operate; 


ii) Microteaching; 

lii) Releasing students for one half-day every week to work in selected 
practice schools. 


List of Possible Electives 


Agriculture 

Art 

Biology 

Chemistry 

French 

Home Economics 
Education 


Industrial Arts (Wood) 
Industrial Arts (Metals) 
Psychology of Education 
Spanish 

Sociology of Education 
Craft 

Needlework 


Mathematics 

Literature 

History 

Geography 

Drama 

Physical Education 


Examinations 

All colleges conduct their own internal examinations. In addition all 
students must write the Final Examinations which are "external" to each 
college. Papers are set in consultation with Subject Committees in eacn 
subject by an External Examiner. Marking is undertaken by the Subject 
Committee together with the External Examiner, who moderates the resu s 
across all the colleges. 
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To be awarded a pass in a subject students must satisfy the minimum require¬ 
ments of both the Final Examination and the course work. Course work 
includes assignments over the 2-year course together with internal examinations. 

In additions to be awarded a diploma, the student must have obtained an 
aggregate of at least 50% in the entire examination plus course work. 

Failure to reach the required standard in 3 or more subjects is considered 
as an outright failure. In such a case the student is requested to rewrite the 
whole examination. 

Resits are allowed up to 3 years after the first attempt. Colleges must 
certify that students re-sitting have kept in touch with the college and done 
assignments in the subject. 

A supplementary examination is run in the term following the Final Examination. 
Conditions of Service 


In-service students are non-residential. They are paid their salary while in 
training, plus a book allowance. They are not required to contribute any 
money towards their training. On leaving college, employment is assured. 

Fre-service students are given an allowance of ^TT720 per year, together 
witti free board aiid lodging and a book allowance. Medical attention may 
be secured free of charge but is not available on the Campus. 

Students are required to deposit caution money on entry to the course. 
Transport to practising schools is provided by the college, free of charge 
to the students. Transport in connection with official assignments is also 
provided. 

Salaries 


On successful completion of the course plus certification, teachers are in 
range 28A with a beginning salary of ^403 per month. 

Direction of Trained Teachers 

All colleges train teachers for Primary and All-age schools. Every student 
must be trained to teach pupils aged 7-11 years. Every student must elect 
in addition to learn to teach pupils younger than 7 (Infants, 5-7) or older 
than 11 (11-15). On graduation, most students are posted to all-age schools. 
Those with A level qualifications, especially in subjects like mathematics, 
can seek employment in the lower forms of secondary schools. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS 


Inter-college Collaboration 

a.) 1973 March, there was the first inter-Teachers' College Sports 

Gala in which all colleges engaged on a non-competitive basis in a 
variety of sports and games. Participation at staff and student 
levels was high. 
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b) Annual Joint Inter-College and University Debating Series with 
the Ministry of Health Population Council and the Ministry of 
Education collaborating. 

c) Short, periodic exchange of students, e.g. students from one 
college in a particular subject spend a given time at another college 
and follow that part of the course there as an inter-institutional 
arrangements. 

d) Additional training for teachers destined for Junior Secondary 
Schools; Full-time courses are conducted in Home Economics, 
Industrial Arts and Agriculture, These teachers get 2 additional 
increments when employed in Junior Secondary Schools, 

e) Junior Secondary Schools are run on a 2-shift basis. 

f) Plans are under consideration for compulsory training for teachers 
for secondary schools, both those already in service and those who 
intend to teach in future. The School of Education is to be involved 
in this project. 

^ A 440-strong non-residential teachers' college is under construction. 

Completion date is llhely to be September 1973. The trend is to 
effect economy and efficiency by having larger' colleges and in this 
way be able to have a fully trained teaching force at the Primary 
level. 

h) A syllabus was introduced in 1970 in keeping with the demands of 
independent "Trinidad and Tobago. The syllabus is experimental. 
Subject lecturers are free to modify it in joint consultations with 
one another and the external examiner. 

i) Agricultural Science as an elective subject at Teachers' Colleges 
was introduced in 1970. Boys and girls pursue the subject for the 
entire course. On the whole the trend is for students to elect 
practical subjects like Art, Agriculture, Home Economics and 
Industrial Education in increasing numbers. Drama has recently 
been added to the list of electives. 

j) Complementary electives may be organized on an institutional basis. 

k) Production of teaching materials especially in Mathematics, Science 
and Language Arts by the Production Centre of the St. Augustine 
Campus under the UNESCO/UWI programme. 

l) Appointment of Curriculum Supervisors for the Junior Secondary 
Schools in Mathematics, Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts. 

m) On the spot orientation courses for all teachers assigned to junior 
Secondary Schools in the vacation preceding the opening of the 
school year. 

n) Vacation in-service residential training courses are planned for 
teachers and workers in special schools and child care institutions. 
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o) The Publications Branch of the Ministry of Education and Culture 
circulates material to which practising classroom teachers, school 
children, student teachers and Ministry officials contribute. 
Circulation is free to all primary schools and teachers' colleges. 

p) A course in International Relations is conducted for student teachers- 
in-training colleges and students in secondary schools by trained 
teachers seconded to the Institute of International Relations located 
at the St. Augustine Campus, U.W.I. 

q) In-service training of teachers for vocational schools. 

r) Inter-college collaboration between a teachers' college and the 
Eastern Caribbean Institute of Agriculture and Forestry in the 
teaching of agriculture at elective level. 

s) Short courses, both pre-service and in-service, for teachers in 
independent pre-primary schools. Workshops in the production of 
materials for local use with children at pre-primary level. Use 
of community centres for nursery school purposes. 

Non-formal Education - Expressive Arts 

t) Non-formal, cultural education and the steelband 

Experiments proposed for teaching of the steelband to children at 
all levels - the use of skilled craftsmen as teachers, standardiz¬ 
ation of pans, Junior pan festival, methods of teaching suited to 
particular age groups and the inclusion of conventional instruments 
into the steel orchestra, were widely discussed at a National 
Consultation on the Steelband in January 1973. Participants 
included representatives from all steelbands, university professors, 
managers of steelbands, student teachers, teachers of music 
(conventional),arrangers for bands, composers, sponsors, 
politicians government officials and civil servants. A number of 
full-time classroom teachers are involved in the steelband movement 
as players, arrangers, composers and managers. 

u) Junior Carnival Competition based on the primary schools with 
teachers and pupils collaborating in the design and execution of 
costumes, choice of bands, etc. This was effected for the first time 
in 1973 with the help of the Drama officer of the Division of Culture, 
Ministry of Education and Culture and a leading dance-school 
choreographer from The Little Carib Theatre of Trinidad, 

■v) National Youth Arts and Crafts Competition involving all schools at 

‘all rhvhls primary, secondary and teachers colleges. Vocational 
schools and technical schools are encouraged and allowed to display 
their work but need not enter the competition for judging. 

w) Junior Achievement - Education in Practical Business Projects is 

confined mainly to secondary schools and business houses. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION IN ZAMBIA 


t rends in curriculum REEORM 

During tEe period since Independence, the structure of the education 
system, both quantitatively and qualitatively, has been significantly changed. 
The difference between the two is of course a matter of degree and time. 


The Zambia Primary Course, a post-Independence curriculum 
development, marks a complete departure from the'traditional system of 
education which was essentially elitist and leading less than 20% of the 
Grade VII population to the secondary school. Even for those who were 
successful, the course was somewhat academic and bookish. 

The New Course, whose syllabuses were finalised and approved in 
1971 marks a great stride away from the old system of passive learning. 

It attemps to foster alert and informed young people at home, competent in 
communication skills, English and their own Zambian language, who have 
achieved a sound general education and have a keen understanding and 
appreciation of their own society and culture. 

The Zambian spirit in curriculum change is dynamic. The post- 
Independence change is only partial and a beginning. It is a recognised 
fact that the uses to which education can be put in Zambia are very different 
now than they were in the pre-Independence days. 

The annual output from schools at the various exit points in the 
svstem far exceeds the growth of new wage earning jobs. Our educationa 
:jftS has to enture thit increasing numbers of boys and 
in the best way possible for self-employment, hopefull^y in their own 
communities, Whether these be rural or urban. It is hoped to 
and direct the Zambia Primary Course to enable it 

the field of nost-primary skills training, encourage the use of the school 
lacimus toTrlinVhoaeUo are out of school, and 
services which are specifically designed to ena e tae 
more use of the schooling they have already received. 

Zambia, like any other developing country 1''ATum llu hjfto'^' 
there should be constant change and review in e t doth primary 

serve any useful purpose. The objectives l ^ery 

and secondary, should be interpreted in the 

long time most of our children will receive places in 

time schooling. Only a very small ’^^’^^^fLWill^^ntlr wage-earning jobs, 
institutions of further training; fewer s •, -nrenare themselves 

The primary school, therefore, ^^IPf^^l'^TL scTofl must foster 

for a productive life in their own commu • vocational interests 

children's self-confidence and ^ meaningful the social 

and teaching practical skills and by ^J^\X?going. The 

and economic changes which their commun instrument of education, 

community itself should, m fact, become a major instrumen 

In pursuing these aims the of the °pSmfry school, 

paying particular attention in the environmental science, home- 

especially, concentrating on social studies, euv 

craft and manual craft training. 
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It must, however, be realised that the objectives of the Zambian 
Primary Course, in Its present and projected form, can be achieved only by 
a careful and vigorous campaign to win over parents, administrators, 
professional supervisors and, most of all, the teachers. 

PRE-SERVICE TEACHER TRAINING 

The curriculum of the nine pre-service teacher training colleges 
in Zambia is progressively being re-assessed and adapted in line with the 
conceived role of the Zambian school to-day. 

The teacher training programmes are primarily concerned with 
equipping the students of teacher training colleges with the knowledge and 
skills that they require to teach effectively the New Zambia Primary Course. 
It is hoped that by 1976 there will be more Eorm V leavers seeking entry 
into the colleges. This will be a welcome development which will necessitate 
the mounting of a specially designed course of training. 

There is a possibility of instituting a third year of specialised 
training for selected groups of able students, following the normal two year 
certificate course. Such teachers would strengthen the system by improving 
the depth and quality of instruction in certain subjects. 

The Ministry of Education, with the co-operation of the tutors in 
teacher training colleges, has recently undertaken to design and restructure 
a common syllabus in every field of study, to be followed by the colleges. 
Enough room has been left in the syllabuses for adapting to individual needs 
of colleges. 

The most noticeable change in the instructional process in the 
colleges is the liveliness of the tutors in the use of new child-centred 
approaches in curriculum studies. The move is towards re-shaping the 
content of the Primary Teacher Training Course in the light of the objectives 
of the Zambia Primary Course and the heavy responsibility which rests on 
teachers under the new village development scheme. 

Side by side with developing this performance requirement in the 
students, facilities exist in the colleges through the extra curricula 
programmes for creating opportunities for developing students' attitudes in 
the right direction. Through discussions on current issues in the Zambian 
educational system the students are trained to become effective thinkers 
about present day problems and procedures. They must think about alterna¬ 
tives to what is known and accepted. They must be willing and able to 
experiment and to try to acquaint themselves with the needs and requirements 
of the community they will be serving. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

Various agents and institutions in Zambia have been concerned for 
some time with the in-service training of teachers. The Inspectorate, 
both at Ministry of Education Headquarters and in the provinces (Regions 
of Education) has achieved its full potential as a retraining force. 

Three of the pre-service colleges operate one-term in-service 
courses for the Lower Primary School teachers, primarily for the develop¬ 
ment of the performance requirement in the New Zambia Primary Course. 
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The lnstitu.te of Education of th.e University of Zanibia has been an active 
^ rtner with the Ministry of Education in organising a number of short 
^^raining courses and one course of a year's duration leading to the award 
the Associate Certificate in Education. Eor some time, the Curriculum 
Development Centre conducted short courses for teachers on the use of its 
initial materials. 


A recent addition to the agents of in-service training of teachers 
s the establishment of a specialist in-service training college, which is 
Officially designated as the National In-Service Training College, which 
°dmitted its first in-service teachers in January, 1970. The National In- 
Service Training College had to be established because of two factors which, 
bv 1969 , had become apparent in the Zambian Primary Education. Firstly, 
the apparent success and projected expansion of the Zambia Primary Course 
had created a demand for teachers trained in its methods. Secondly, the 
Quantitative expansion of education at both primary and secondary levels had 
been vast. The turnover of trained teachers was accelerated by the intro¬ 
duction of*the emergency Teacher Training Programme. Teachers were 
trained for one year in residence and one year as student teachers in the 
field The effect of such a scheme was such that the quality of teaching 
became somewhat diluted because of the inadequate preparation given. 


The immediate role of the College was pre-determined by obvious 
priorities. First it had to play its part in re-training the lower primary 
Lachers to use the Zambia Primary Course. Then, as the hrst 'rave of the 
new course (Zambia Primary Course) was earned up the schools, it had to 
extend this retraining to upper primary teachers. 

Afterwards, with its courses organised and a student body recruited, 
its facilities enlarged by building programmes financed under the World 
Bank Education Projec a specialist staff assembled and a body of expertise 
Lcumutt^^^^^^^^ experience, the College became 

for an individual role and create its own demand in the in- seiwice tra g 
of teachers, inspectors, Heads and educational administrators. 


The College is currently offering three types of = 

the Advanced Primary Certificate Course, Course 

the Zambia Primary Course (Upper Primary) and the 

(Lower Primary). Plans are under way for the Colleg g completed 

the following courses once the extensions to the ui g 

(i) Courses to upgrade the professional qualifications of 
Primary scliool teacKers. 

(11) Courses to raise the teachers’ level of personal education. 

(ill) Courses to improve the '“^hers' knowledge au^rofesslonal 
skills, so as to create in them a desired pertormance 
requirement. 

(iv) Courses to Improve the quality of the administration and 
professional supervision of teac ers. 

(v) Courses to orientate the Jpousihilities. 

when appointed to posts which carry such respo 

(vi) Courses to implement curriculum innovation and change. 
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It is also the intention to regard the College as a base for workshops 
on curriculum for teachers, inspectors and administrators. Close liaison 
between the Curriculum Development Centre and the National In-Service 
Training College is being established. The College will assume responsi¬ 
bility for interpreting some of the curriculum material as it is developed to 
a stream of teachers passing through the College at the rate of one thousand 
every year. 

DIPLOMA IN TEACHER EDUCATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

A new course for primary teacher education has been approved. 

This course will be organised and run by the Institute of Education of the 
University of Zambia. Each year about twenty highly experienced and 
successful pthmary school teachers who meet the University's entry require¬ 
ments for the course will be selected and trained for two years. Teachers 
who complete the course satisfactorily will be awarded the Diploma in 
Teacher Education (Dip. T.E .) of the University of Zambia. 

There has been for some time a recognised need for the Institute 
of Education to be concerned with the entire question of curriculum change 
by involving itself in the education of staff of the primary pre-service 
colleges. The staff of the Institute of Education are currently, in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Education, the Curriculum Development Centre and the 
teacher training colleges busy designing and structuring a course programme 
which will reflect the current thought on the purpose of all curricula in the 
Zambian Education System. 

The establishment of this course in June 1973 is a welcome 
innovation in the education of teachers in Zambia. 

In addition to this two year Diploma course, the Institute is con¬ 
templating the conduct of short in-service courses for staff already in 
teacher training colleges. 

CONCLUSION 


Zambia may not have registered what might be considered, on an 
international plane, surprising innovations in its teacher education. The 
innovations which have taken place, however, are close to our hearts, for 
it IS a beginning in what we believe is the right direction. We believe that 
the ability of an education system to innovate depends in large measure upon 
the ability of its teacher to innovate and to bring about the acceptance and 
pursuance of the new educational objectives within the system. Now that 
the role of education in Zambia is agreed, we are in a much better position 
to describe the roles of our teachers and teacher educators and provide 
the opportunities which will enable them to carry out these roles effectively. 
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APPENDIX I 


aims of primary education in the ZAMBIA PRIMARY COURSE 


a) Through healthy mental, physical and spiritual growth to 
develop in the child a sense of his personal worth. 

b) To create situations involving the child in the life of the 
community through which he can acquire a balanced awareness 
of his environment and of his place as a citizen of Zambia 
and the world. 

c) To identify and foster talent and initiative; to assist the 
child to overcome any handicap. 

d) To give permanent literacy in a Zambian language and English; 
to develop a spirit of enjo 3 rment in reading and communicating 
in the spoken and written word. 

e) To assist the child to acquire an understanding of the 
arithmetic and scientific skills he is likely to need in 
ordinary life: to encourage a spirit of inquiry and, by 
practice in observation and experiment, to build up in the 
child a knowledge of basic mathematical and scientific 
concepts, and of their relationship to his surroundings. 

f) To give practical training in simple environmental science 
and homecraft; to develop in the child a wholesome attitude 
to physical labour and an appreciation of the dignity of any 
occupation which provides a service to the community. 

g) To give opportunity for individual creative expression 
through art, craft, song, dance and drama; to encourage 
in the child an appreciation and love of his heritage and 
changing culture. 

h) To inculcate in the child sound moral values and standards 
of personal conduct based on self discipline, personal 
integrity, respect and consideration for others. 
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Extract from 

COMMOf<lWEALTH DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 

published by 

The Commonwealth Secretariat 


314 ANNUAL DIGEST OF EDUCATION STATISTICS - WESTERN STATE 
OF NIGERIA. Ministry of Economic Planning & Reconstruction, 
Statistics Division, Ibadan. 1. IVip* 

"Based mainly on information collected from the various educational 
institutions operating in the Western State of Nigeriao Its primary 
aim is to provide numerical information which would assist in 
evaluating the progress of educational development in the State." 

315 BUILDING'"for EDUGATION. Asian Regional Institute for School 
Building Research, Box 1368, Colombo 7j Sri Lanka. 4» n.a. 

Review, technical notes, educational building abstracts, 

316 CENBOSEC NEWS AND VIEWS. Central Board of Secondary 
Education, 17 - B, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi - 1, India. 4. 

Free. 

Educational news, reports and comment, particularly on the subject 
of curriculum development and examinations. Book reviews. 

317 EDUCATION IN EASTERN AFRICA. East African Publishing House, 
PO Box 30571 , Nairobi, Kenya, 2, Annual Sh 12. 

"The aims and objectives of this new regional education journal are 
to provide a forum for discussion aimed at the improvement of 
education in Eastern Africa - and to encourage co-operation in the 
exchange of educational materials and experience both within the 
region and outside of it by giving publicity to developments and 
advances in specialised areas of interest." 

318 EDUCATION IN INDIA. Manager of Publications, Delhi 6. Ministry 
of Education and Youth Services, Government of India, n.a, n.a. 

Tables and statistics, 

319 EDUCATION IN THE STATES. Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, Civil Lines, Delhi 6. Ministry of Education, 1, Single 
issue £1.76. 

"Contains the salient statistics of educational institutions in the States 
and the Union Territories of India." 

320 THE EDUCATION QUARTERLY. Manager of Publications, Government 
of India, Civil Lines, Delhi 6. Ministry of Education and Youth 
Services. 4. Annual £1.20. 

"Seeks to state educational problems, to formulate educational 
questions of topical interest, to provide well-documented information 
on educational and youth welfare activities in India and abroad." 
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321 EDUCATIONAL INDIA, The Managing Editor, "Educational India" 

Office, Masulipatam, S. India. 12, Annual 75p. 

"The magazine serves as a professional guide to all teachers and 
educational administrators. Nevrs from different states of the Indian 
Union; informative material from Unesco and other progressive 
countries of the world; public opinion on different aspects of education; 
experiments and other organisational matters etc; form different 
special features of the Journal." 

322 THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. I 6 , Sunkuwar Street, Triplicane, 

Madras 5. 12. Annual Rs 12. 

Articles on all aspects of education. Book reviews. 

323 GHANA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Ministry of Education, PO Box 
M45, Accra, Ghana. 4. Annual 50p. 

"An Educational Quarterly." Articles, features, reports. 

324 INDIAN EDUCATION ABSTRACTS. Manager of Publications, 
GovernmenL of India, Civil Lines, Delhi 6. Central Secretariat 
Library, Government of India. 4. Annual £1.54. 

"I.E.A, is intended to communicate briefly the contents of selected 
literature on education published in India and help readers refer to 
original articles and publications when necessary. It is primarily 
for the use of educationists, educational administrators, teachers 
and research, workers in education," 

325 INDIAN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. Business Manager, Publication 
Unit, NIE Campus, Sri Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi - 16, India. 

National Council of Educational Research & Training. 2. Annual 60p, 

"To provide a medium for dissemination of educational research and 
exchange of experience among research workers, scholars, teachers 
and others interested in educational research and related fields and 
professions." Book reviews. * 

326 INDIAN JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION. Indian Adult Education 
Association, 17 - B, Indraprastha Marg, New Delhi - 1, India. 12. 
Annual $3.50. 

Articles on all aspects of adult education within India and internationally. 

327 THE JOURNAL; Kementerian Pelajaran (Ministry of Education) 
Malaysia# Journal of the Ministry of Education, c/o Federal 
Inspectorate of Schools, Maxwell Road, ICuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 

3. Single issue M $2,50. 

"A forum for the free and independent expression of thought concerned 
with education and the teacing profession. Its aim is to encoi^age 
such professional independence of thought among all concerne in 
education in Malaysia." Articles in English and Malay on varied 
educational topics. 
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328 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The Editor, Journal of Education, 
Department of Education, University of Hong Kong, Hong Kongo lo 

T1 e 3. e 

Each issue contains articles written round a common educational 
theme relevant to Hong Kong and South East Asiao 

329 THE JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE TEACHING, The Society 
for the Promotion of Education in India, 3, Thiruvengadam Street, 
Madras 28, India, 6, Annual 75p. 

"To help classroom teacher to effective teaching of the English 
language." 

330 THE JOURNAL OF THE LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN 
AFRICA. East African Publishing House, PO Box 30571, Nairobi, 
Kenya. 2, Single copy Sh 7.50 - Annual Sh 15. 

"Contains articles on language use and language teaching, and on 
certain aspects of language description, with particular reference to 
the situation in Eastern Africa." 

331 THE JOURNAL OF THE SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF 
NIGERIA. National Treasurer, NBC Schools Unit, Oxford House, 
Ibadan. 2. Single issue 25p. 

For science and mathematics teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, and for colleges of education, 

332 JOURNAL OF UNIVERISITY EDUCATION. Dr, Amrik Singh, 

Faculty of Arts, University of Delhi, Delhi 7. The Federation of 
Central Universities Teachers' Associations, Aligarh. 3. Annual 
90p. 

Paper on all aspects of university education. 

333 KENYA JOURNAL OF ADULT EDUCATION: Official Journal of the 
Board of Adult Education, c/o Ministry of Education, Nairobi, 

Kenya. 3. Single issue Sh 4, 

The journal is essentially a forum for information research findings, 
differential news, etc, on the whole range of the field of adult 
education," 

334 MALAYSIAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: Majallah Pelaiaran 
Malaysia. Union Book Co, Ltd, 3 O 3 , North Bridge Road, Singapore 

7. School of Education, University of Singapore. 2. Annual US $2. 

Articles contributed by professional educationists on all aspects 
of education and educational developments on a world wide basis , 

Book reviews. Printed in English and Chinese. 
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335 NIE JOURTSIAL. Publication Unit, NCERT, NIE Campus, Sri 
Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi - 16, India. National Institute of 
Education. 6 . Annual 75p. 

"To provide a forum for teachers, teacher educators, educational 
administrators and research workers, to encourage original and 
critical thinking in education through the discussion of current 
educational reviews, and to promote the development and improvement 
of educational practice. The contents include articles by distinguish¬ 
ed educationists, challenging discussions, critical analyses of 
educational problems, book reviews and other features." 

336 PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA JOURNAL OP EDUCATION. PO Box 2150, 
Konedobu, Papua New Guinea. Papua and New Guinea Department of 
Education. 3. Annual A $3. 

"To convey information, facilitate discussion and stimulate interest 
concerning education in the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, 
other South Pacific countries and developing countries generally." 
Book reviews. 

337 PAPUA NEW GUINEA EDUCATION GAZETTE. Education Department, 
Port Moresby, Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 10 . Gratis. 

"The official medium for the Department's notices to the education 
service and a journal for the publication of comments of general 
and professional interest in education," 

338 QUEST IN EDUCATION. Quest in Education, Gandhi Shikshan 
Bhavan, Indian Council of Basic Education, Gandhi Chowk, Vile 
Parle (West), Bombay - 56, India. Indian Council of Basic Education, 
4. Annual £1. 

"The Journal publishes studies in education; projects in education; 
research programmes in education." 

339 REVIEW OF EDUCATION. Institute of Education, University of 
Nigeria, Nsukka, Nigeria. 2. Ghana, Sierra Leone, The Gambia - 
50 p; elsewhere - 75 p. 

"To serve as a medium for the dissemination of educational information 
and innovation, .... to the practising teachers in schools and colleges, 
student teachers in colleges and universities, Education Officers in^ 
the Ministries and Boards of Education and School Administrators. 
Book reviews a 

340 SCHOOL BUILDING DIGEST. Asian Regional Institute for School 
Building Research, PO Box 1368, Colombo, Sri Lanka. Unesco. 
n.a, n.a. 

Digest in the form of loose pamphlets dealing with design of schools. 

341 SCHOOL SCIENCE. Publication Unit, NCERT, NIE Campus, Sri 
Aurobindo Marg, New Delhi - I 6 , India, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training, 4» Annual Rs 8 . 

"To serve teachers and students in schools with the most recent 
developments in science and science methodology. It aims to serve 
as a forum for exchange of experience in science education and 
science projects," 
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342 SIERRA LEONE JOURNAL OE EDUCATION. Ministry of Education, 
New England, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 2„ Annual 90c. 

Provides a fonum for articles on all aspects of education in Sierra 
Leone in particular contributed by professional personnel not 
necessarily expressing the views of the Ministry of Education. Book 
reviews. 

343 SWAZILAND TEACHERS JOURNAL. Ministry of Education, PO Box 
39> Mbabane, Swaziland. 2. Single issue 25 cents. 

Educational news from the region, together with general articles and 
features on a wide variety of subjects including drama, careers, 
science teaching, literature, etc, for practising teachers and students, 

344 THE TEACHER: Current Ideas for Uganda Primary and Secondary 
Schools, National Institute of Education, Makerere University, 

PO Box 7062 , Kampala, Uganda, Central Inspectorate, Ministry of 
Education, 3<. Single issue Sh 2, 

"A journal of interest to teachers at every level." 

345 TEACHER TODAY, Department of Education, Government of 
Rajasthan, Bikaner (Raj), India. 4. Annual SOp, 

For primary and secondary teachers. General articles. Book 
reviews. In English and Hindi, 

346 TEACHING METHODS AND MATERIALS BULLETIN, Director, 
Teaching Methods and Materials Centre, University of Papua and 
New Guinea, PO Box 1144, Boroko, Papua New Guinea. 5. Gratis. 

Four-page pamphlets, each dealing with a specific teaching topic. 

Often includes book lists and reviews. 

347 TORCH: Journal of the Ministry of Education, Jamaica. Ministry 
of Education, Publications Branch, PO Box 498, Kingston, Jamaica. 

3. Gratis. 

Articles on education at all levels with specific reference to Jamaica, 

348 UNIVERSITY NEWS : Chronicle of Higher Education and Research in 
India. Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon, Rouse Avenue, 

New Delhi 1. 12. Annual Rs 9. 

News from Indian universities. 

349 WEST AFRICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. West African Journal 
of Education, c/o Institute of Education, University of Ibadan, 

Nigeria, 3. Annual - West Africa 8lp; elsewhere £1,15. 

Articles on all aspects of education in Africa generally and West 
Africa in particular. Book reviews. 
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THE ROLE OF TEACHERS ORGANISATIONS 
IN NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The presence in London of a large number of represeatatives from 
Commonwealth teachers' associations attending the XXlst World Assembly of 
the World Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession enabled 
the Commonwealth Secretariat to bring together some 60 delegates and 
observers from 34 teachers' organisations in 22 Commonwealth countries to 
discuss the role of teachers' organisations in national development. 


The meeting took place from 9 to 12 August 1972 at Fitzwilliam College, 
Cambridge. The conference was made possible by a generous grant from the 
Commonwealth Foundation and its success owed much to the friendly co¬ 
operation of the Master, Fellows and staff of the College. 


Mr. A.D.Co Peterson, Director of the Oxford University Department 
of Educational Studies, was Conference Chairman and Dr. S.J. Cookey, 

Acting Director of the Education Division of the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
was Conference Secretary. The Chairmen of the two working groups, in 
which much of the discussion took place, were Mr. M. Carson of New Zealand 
and Mr. W. Senteza Kajubi of Uganda; the group rapporteurs were 
Mr. A, Weeks of the Oxford University Department of Educational Studies 
and Mr. M.C. Grayshon, School of Education, University of Nottingham. 

Mr. J.H. Eedle and Mr. A. Kamm of the Commonwealth Secretariat acted as 
report editors. 


While it was hoped that the conference would be of direct and 
immediate value to Commonwealth teachers* organisations and their countries 
through the exchange of experience and the emergence of new opportunities 
for co-operation on a regional and pan-Commonwealth basis, the meeting was 
also devised in order to provide a contribution to the forthcoming 
Commonwealth Specialist Conference on Teacher Education plaimed for May 
1973, the theme for which will be The Role of the Teacher in a Chan^in^ 
Society, For this reason the agenda for the Cambridge conference 
centrated on three major issues: the role of teachers' organisations in policy¬ 
making, in educational reform and in the professional development 
members. Lead papers on these three topics were prepared y r, e ^ 

Professor K.G. Desai, President of the Indian Association of teacher 
Educators and Director of the University School of Psychology, EducaU n 
and Philosophy, Gujarat University, Ahmedabad, ^d Mr. • • ^ 

Chief Education Officer of Grenada. A paper on the work of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat's Education Division was presented by Dr. oo ey. 


Although the meeting was originally conceived as a single 
designed for a specific purpose, the response from mem er n 

the desirability of further Commonwealth meetings of repr se 
teachers* associations seems undoubted. 
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1. THE ROLE OF TEACHERS' ORGANISATIONS IN POLICY MAKING 


Three principal aspects of decision-making were considered in detail; 
those relating to teaching conditions (referred to as "the trade union side" of 
teachers' associations' activities); the rationale for teachers' associations 
heing involved in decisions affecting national development; and the relation¬ 
ship between teachers' associations and the controlling authorities of 
education. 

Teachers' associations and teaching conditions 


Teachers' organisations differ from other trades unions and professional 
bodies in that the working conditions of their members also affect directly the 
quality of the pupils and students in whom the future of society resides. An 
oversimplified approach to the educational system based on short-term 
economic considerations leads not infrequently to the provision of inadequate 
buildings and equipment for effective education to be possible. While industrial 
workers rarely have to bargain over the supply of appropriate tools for their 
job because employers recognise the clear link between these and their workers' 
output, teachers, on the other hand, are often criticised for shortcomings 
which are due essentially to the inadequacy of the facilities available to them. 

A valuable role for teachers' organisations , therefore, lies in the convincing' 
of administrators and economists about the realities of the educational process. 
While the voices of individual teachers may not be heeded , the rationally 
presented case of a professional association can have more effect. Teaching 
is a labour-intensive operation, by far the largest percentage of total 
educational costs being taken up by salaries; it seems shortsighted, therefore, 
if controHing authorities seek to pare expenditure on equipment and buildings 
- a relatively small proportion of the total costs - in an endeavour to reduce 
the costs of education. 


itoong the principal items of equipment are books. Costs may be 
reduced by the purchase of books which are cheap because they have been 
produced in very large quantities, but these are less likely to be relevant to 

remain in print long after they are obsolete. 
Unsuitable buildings, too, prejudice the work of all teachers, however well 

interests of their 

pupils and the conunumty at large by offering advice and exerting pressure in 

S^,rk"efWwTv thefr members to 

^r-TT+Tr, f some case, associations themselves might promote the 

ro^sulid associations should^ect to be 

o suited on matters pertaining to educational buildings and equipment Havine 

conditions, employers should then have sufficiL/confidence in® 
the teachers to give them that freedom to work which alone ensures ?hat 
learning can take place in an atmosphere of purpose and comm^taent 

_T_^chers' associations and national development nlarnina 

must estlbSh^JheiJ^pri'o^m^^^^ ’ H may wiVbr^ """ developing countries, 
years to concentrstp^ “ 7 ^ necessary for them in their early 

of Seir membSs and?L ^; of service and tenure 

their emnhasisto f buildings and equipment before shifting 

in nltimal deJeloZ^^^^ Professional matters. This said, the role of education 
in national development is so important that teachers' associations cannot avoid 
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involvement and\.should seek consultation and participation at all levels. It 
was agreed that this participation should extend beyond the narrower concepts 
and that Governments should be requested to consider the inclusion of 
representatives of teachers' associations in official delegations to Commonwealth 
and international meetings on educational matters. 

Too many educational plans and national development plans originate 
from economists and other specialists with inadequate knowledge of the 
realities and possibilities of educational systems. The optimism of the early 
1960 's which saw education as an "investment in human capital" has been 
succeeded by the realisation, recently articulated by the World Bank, that 
the return on this investment cannot in fact be measured as neatly and 
conveniently as the economists believed a decade ago. Some costly errors 
have resulted from plans based too heavily on manpower projections and cost- 
benefit predictions . 

Teachers' associations can assist both their members and their 
countries by grasping opportunities for the exercise of initiative, offering 
advice and seeking full consultation in the development process. That 
initiative can be rewarded is illustrated by the success of the International 
Baccalaureat, a two-year upper secondary course devised by teachers to be 
acceptable as an entrance qualification to universities in a large number of 
countries. Some form of Commonwealth teaching qualification, designed to 
facilitate the interchange of teachers, would be increasingly desirable in view 
of the growing mobility of professional people. 

Participation in some countries does not go beyond a degree of tokenism. 
Teachers' associations may be invited to take part in the policy-making process 
but exert little real influence. Consultation may not be between parties of 
equal standing. Overcoming this may take time, as associations' representatives 
are recognised as competent to proffer advice and backed by a consensus of 
their members. If this acceptance is to be gained, the sole criterion for the 
selection of associations' representatives must be their ability to contribute 
to the deliberations and not the need to reward long-service or loyalty. 

Teachers' associations and controlling authorities 

The partnership so clearly desirable between teachers, their professional 
bodies and the authorities controlling education has been hardly won in some 
countries and not achieved to any measurable extent in others. The employer- 
employee relationship governs the mutual attitudes and limits confidence, A 
prime role for teachers' associations is to promote and encourage the 
professional competence of their members so that their work is recognized, 
their prestige enhanced and their participation on equal terms sought. Self- 
confidence based on a realistic appreciation by teachers of their technical 
ability and professional approach may well lead to the conviction of others 
of the value of their opinions and the soundness of their judgment. At this 
stage teachers may achieve that freedom of action which characterises the 
acceptance of a genuine partnership between them and the authorities who 
employ them. 

The dimensions of this freedom will be established by trial and error. 
Education is often declared to be an agent of social change by the same voices 
which deplore "subversive" teaching, and teachers are branded as essentially 
conservative by a public which exerts strong implicit pressure against change. 
Within the educational sphere, it must be admitted, impediments to change may 
be encountered at many points - university entrance qualifications, 
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traditionally-toinded teachers’ college staffs, inspectors, advisers and head 
teachers. Conservative teachers, too, undoubtedly exist and teachers' 
associations not infrequently discover themselves to be in the van of progress, 
expounding innovative ideas ahead of many of their individual members . 

Teachers' organisations have proved effective instruments for the dissemination 
of new ideas by maintaining close and continuing contact with their members, 
often making use of teachers' centres and workshops , in-service courses and 
publications , and in some countries acting in co-operation with local and 
central educational authorities. It was agreed that regional groupings of 
associations could usefully contribute to the exchange of ideas through 
publications , meetings and workshops. 

Complacency and undue sensitivity to criticism are likely to be self- 
defeating. If teachers' associations are to be recognised by educational 
authorities as capable of acting as full partners in the planning and implementation 
of educational activities they must he prepared to make a continuous appraisal 
of their motives, structures and functions. Teachers' organisatitms, for 
example, should seek to improve the expertise of their members by assembling 
and disseminating information about relevant research projects; in some cases 
it might be appropriate for research to he sponsored by the associations , and 
for research projects to be undertaken on occasion by teachers themselves. 

As one contribution to this area, it was suggested that the Commonwealth 
Secretariat might survey recent research findings of particular interest to 
teachers' organisations and publicise the register of research which it 
produces every two years. 


Such a development of teachers' organisations into genuinely 
professional bodies representative of the generality of teachers and the 
guardians of standards should he reflected in a growing acceptance of teachers' 
representatives as equals by the controlling authorities and a growing conviction 
that teachers should have discretion to teach in the way which they see most 
appropriate to their circumstances. The need seems to be established for the 
formulation of a code of ethics by which teachers would conduct themselves, 
although the question of enforcing effective sanctions against those who 
offended against the code raised extremely difficult problems . Nevertheless , 
the existance of such a code would give some guidance to teachers regarding^ 
the means by which those in their charge might he encouraged, to adopt attitudes 
of constructive criticism towards their society. Such encouragement to discuss 
contemporary issues in a positive manner might help to overcome some of the 
current disillusion of young people with "irrelevant" educational content, 
teachers organisations might seek to enter into a continuing dialogue with 

.o direction of anticipated social change, 

so enabling teachers to gear their teaching appropriately and to ensure that 

cms.n=usof opinion and attract support and cc-operatton 
them^ ^ ^ enthusiastic were teachers' representatives not party to 


Teachers' organisations and political commitment 

Individual teachers have their own political commitment but it was 
agreed that teachers' organisations could probably function most 
effectively by remaimng apart from formal association with any particular 

^ec’Siited^frf^Tl?’ detachinent would make it possible fo? members to be 

^ ^ ^ ^ whole political spectrum and for the association to exert 
continuous pressures in support of declared principles and objectives on 
w ichever political grouping happened to he in power at the time. Although 
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teachers’ organisations might avoid a formal linking to a political group it 
cannot be expected that they can avoid a political involvement. Changes in 
educational policies and educational structures are essentially the results 
of political decisions , sometimes arrived at for reasons other than strictly 
educational- The "power base" lies in the controlling political group, and 
if the teaching profession is to exert influence at the point of maximum impact 
it must seek to make its case at the power base- 


2 . THE ROLE OF TEACHERS'^ ORGANISATIONS IN EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


As the debate continues on the forms of education appropriate to 
contemporary conditions and the provision which is possible in terms of 
political and economic realities, it becomes evident that teachers* organisations 
have a potentially crucial role to play in areas such as policy-making and 
planning, curricula and materials , examinations, standards and educational 
provision for special groups. At the same time associations must reappraise 
their own aims , structures and functions to ensure that they are fitted for 
their changing role and able to represent their members adequately in the 
evolving situation. Associations should consider, for example, how far they 
can move from their established positions and extend their coverage to include 
those engaged in educational activities hitherto beyond their catchment area, 
in specialised and higher forms of education and educational activities regarded 
until now as on the fringe of formal, institutionalised schooling for children 
and young people. Articulation of the educational system implies the 
desirability of articulation of the organisations representing those working 
in the widest range of educational activities. In this connection it was suggestec 
that the Commonwealth Secretariat might undertake a survey, in association 
with the WCOTP, Unesco and other international organisations where 
appropriate, of existing teachers* organisations in Commonwealth countries 
to establish the coverage of the organisations and the relationships which they 
have succeeded in developing with the controlling authorities of education, 
noting particularly the means by which satisfactory systems of partnership 
have evolved. 

Educational policy and planning 

It was agreed that in considering this topic planning should be 
interpreted as the means by which policy is put into effect. 

Teachers' associations, it was emphasised, should endeavour to 
establish their right to be fully consulted at all levels of the policy-making and 
planning stages of educational change because once policy is decided and made 
public it is usually too late to put forward suggestions for alterations and 
amendment. Teachers* associations can influence policy-making in several 
ways, directly and indirectly. They can, for example, be highly effective in 
influencing public opinion by making known the associations’ views on 
particular topics and publishing information relative to current issues. 
Associations , too , can work through their members , bearing in mind that 
teachers play multiple roles in their communities - they are not only teachers 
but also parents, taxpayers , electors and members of societies and interest- 
groups, (Sometimes , it may be noted, these roles are in conflict; what the 
individual demands as a teacher may not be what he wishes to pay for as a 

taxpayer.*) 
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While teachers' associations may operate most effectively as non¬ 
political, non-sectarian organisations they cannot avoid involvement in 
political issues and should recognise as major functions the presentation of 
considered views to politicians concerned with educational matters and ensuring 
that all their members are fully informed about these views. To be effective in 
this way, teachers' associations must be recognised as being sufficiently 
responsible, professional and expert to merit consultation and consideration. 
Once this stage begins to be reached, the teaching profession can reasonably 
expect to start on an upward spiral of mutually reinforcing consequences: 
because they are recognised as meriting consultation the status of teachers 
should rise ; because of their enhanced status their views will be increasingly 
sought and valued. Little purpose can be served by a claim to higher status 
before it becomes apparent to the authorities and public that the contribution 
of teachers and their associations to the well-being of their societies is such 
as to merit an increased regard. 


The meeting deplored the perpetuation of some generalised mj'ths 
concerning teachers - their assumed lack of enterprise, lack of wider 
experience of the world, lack of response to the need for change, their being 
"men among boys but boys among men" - and noted that when educational 
matters are considered, it was both to the credit of the profession and 
something of a disadvantage that a high proportion of politicians (and in the 
developing countries, senior administrators) have had experience as teachers. 
A major concern for teachers' organisations should be making it clear to the 
controlling authorities that teachers are emerging from the stage at which 
paternalism sufficed and are now seeking full partnership in the development 
of policies which affect their lives and work. As a corollary, teachers’ 
organisations should also seek to speed up the process by which paternal 
authoritarianism evolved into recognised partnership, for it was abundantly 
clear that the new generations of teachers entering the profession would not 
be satisfied with less than a comprehensive tripartite partnership of 
controlling authority , teachers and community,devoted to the best interests 
of the whole community. 


In the context of educational planning it was considered that teachers' 
organisations could usefully play a much more effective role than had been 
accorded to them thus far, especially by relating the proposals of economists 
and administrators to the practical consideration's of the educational process. 
Such advice would by no means necessarily be obstructive or negative but 
could on the contrary help to ensure that the maximum effective use was made 
of the available resources. Teachers' organisations had a particular duty 
to support the educational needs of specially deprived groups of which their 
members had first-hand knowledges such groups would vary from country to 
country but might include girls,social,ethnic and immigrant minorities and the 
physically and mentally handicapped. 

Curriculum change 


1 j ^ number of Commonwealth countries teachers' organisations are 
already closely associated with curriculum development and syllabus 

nfagreed that such involvement was an essential component 
n organisation s activities. In those countries where curriculum 
development is the responsibility of the controlling authority, teachers’ 
associations should attempt to convince that authority of the invaluable 

wiU^ventaalb h ° '■y representatives of thLe who 

Will eventually be required to carry any reforms into effect. 
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Fears were expressed of the undesirable indoctrination of young people 
exposed to partisan textbooks , yet it was acknowledged that this sort of 
influence could not be entirely avoided* One activity of the teacher continues 
to be the transmission of accepted standards and values from the older to the 
younger generations and the dividing line between this and undesirable 
indoctrination is not always clear. Obvious bias can be easily recognised - 
in the choice of adjectives in history texts, in the distribution of space among 
selected topics , and so on - but underl 3 n.ng assumptions, bias which no longer 
stands out as such, unbalanced presentation by omission, are much more 
difficult to Identify and teachers’ associations have a valuable role to play here. 
Considered views on unsatisfactory prescribed texts (preferably when they are 
still in draft form) may be put to the controlling authorities : on occasions it 
maybe appropriate for teachers' organisations themselves to commission the 
production of specimen texts which meet the agreed criteria of their members. 
Teachers' associations should also seek membership of and close liaison with 
National Book Development Councils. 

As part of curriculum change, teachers' organisations should seek 
representation on curriculum and syllabus committees, co-operating where 
necessary with subject associations. Qt was noted that the perpetuation of 
subject associations with unduly narrow terms of reference could in some 
measure affect movements towards integrated curricula without firm subject 
divisions , Where subject panels are constituted within general teachers' 
organisations a redistribution of panels to meet the changing need is that 
much easier to accomplish). 

Concern was expressed at the continuing constraints on curriculum 
change imposed by traditional examining systems. It was generally agreed that 
the ultimate control of school examinations should be with teachers and that 
teachers' organisations were an obvious point of reference in this control. 

This said , however, a wide variety of consequential problems arise, 
Alternatives to large-scale systems of external examining are not without 
their disadvantages. Continuous assessment, cumulative records, student 
profiles , dissertations , and other possibilities , have shown in recent years 
that teacher-controlled assessment has some undesirable side-effects, 
including effects on the student-teacher relationship and the exposure of the 
teacher to accusations of unjustified subjective decisions . The desire to 
maintain overall standards, too, may call into being extremely complicated, 
costly and time-consuming systems of cross-moderation. And at the end of 
the line stand the next higher level institutions, potential employers and others 
who demand measurements of attainment and predictions of future performance 
presented in a form which they can understand and which they can use for 
competitive selection. The function which the teacher has assumed of grading 
the output from his schools and colleges probably exercises more constraints 
on his freedom to experiment and his desire to innovate than any other single 
factor. Teachers' organisations seem to have three major roles to play m this 
cony.ection; to seek full participation in existing examination systems in or er 
to ensure that they are the best possible of their kind; to encourage researc 
and experiment into a wide range of possible alternatives ; and to educate 
public opinion to the recognition that the grading, selection and predictive 
processes could profitably pass from the schools and colleges out oi wnicn t e 
students come, to the institutions and employers who seek to choose an inta e 
suitable for their specific purposes. 
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Teachers* organisations and, th.6 mass media 

The meeting agreed that the mass media exerted an increasing influence 
on the attitudes 5 knowledge and awareness of people of all ages; in the case of 
many children television was already the dominant influence« This being so, 
teachers should devise means by which to exert pressure on the controllers of 
the mass media and relate the media more closely to the pu^oses of education. 
It was essential that young people should be guided into attitudes of critical 
assessment of the message relayed by the media and should be helped to erect 
a defence against gullibility in the form of the capacity to analyse a situation 
and form a rational ]udgement based on common sense, experience and an 
enquiring mind* Teachers' organisations can usefully play their part In this 
area as in others by seeking to educate public opinion and so encourage the 
providers of radio, television, the cinema, newspapers, magazines and other 
media to raise the quality of their output to satisfy the needs of a more 
discriminating audience. While the attempts of individuals to bring about 
change might have little success in the face of powerful interests in the media, 
teachers* associations could expect more return for their efforts, for in many 
countries their members form the group who are in the closest contact with that 
section of the population which has the greatest uncommitted purchasing power 
- the young. 

General 


The consensus of the meeting was that, while Professor Desai's 
lead paper on Teachers' Organisations and Educational Peform had succeeded 
in its intention of provoking discuhsion and comment, its rail picture of 
the teacher and teachers* organisations was unduly pessimistic. Despite the 
very real problems and shortcomings of the teaching profession in many 
countries , much had been achieved and much more was possible, The honest 
recognition of past failings should direct teachers' attention to the potential 
role of strong, united and representative professional associations in the 
development of improved educational structures and content, continuously 
responding to the changing needs of a d 3 raamic society. 


3- THE ROLE OP TEACHERS' ORGANISATIONS IN THE PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT OP THEIR MEMBERS 


The major problem facing teachers* organisactions in many member 
countries of the Commonwealth centres on the presence' within the profe ssion 
of teachers with inadequate education and little or no professional training- 
While this situation exists^ the credibility of teachers* organisations as 
representatives of a professional force worthy of respect and consideration 
will be extremely difficult to establish. In some countries, too, often for 
understandable historical reasons, teachers' organisations have directed 
their interests heavily towards the "trade union" aspects (terms and conditions 
of service, rights and duties of teachers, working conditions) rather than 
towards the professional aspects - promoting and developing the highest levels 
of competence among their members to the ultimate benefit of the young people 
entrusted to their care and of the society at large. The reasons for the 
present situation are easily understood: the dilution of the teaching profession 
with poorly qualified staff during periods of rapid expansion, inadequate 
official provision of training facilities and the minimal funds available to 
teachers’ organisations precluding them from assuming themselves the 
responsibility for providing in-service training and upgrading courses. 
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of teachers 


As h.as been indicated earlier, status may be more easily improved 
bv participation than by protest. Increased participation should attract 
improved status which will itself encourage fuller participation. Nevertheless, 
in many countries status for most occupations is linked closely to the material 
rewards of their members and teachers’ associations cannot overlook this 
aspect; they should accept as part of their function that of facilitating the 
improvement of their members’ professional competence in order to merit 
higher rewards . Status is awarded by public opinion; it must be won, it 
cannot be claimed. 


The search for status has proved a divisive factor in the teaching 
profession, particular groups tending to dissociate themselves from the general 
body of the profession in an attempt to make apparent their special claim to 
higher public recognition. The lack of success of such moves implies that 
teachers' organisations should rather seek to unify all branches of the 
profession, vertically and horizontally (i.e. those working at different levels 
and in different branches of education) and implement programmes for the 
achievement of realistic status levels through a demonstration of profes sionai 
skills and public service- The sheer size of the teaching force makes it 
extremely unlikely that teachers can ever he regarded in the same way as 
those much smaller numbers practising in other professional areas - oi 
medicLiH or law, for example - but the size of the teaching profession should 
also mean that its representative organisations should have a considera e 
influence on matters of public concern, so achieving an alternative but 
equally valid form of status in the community and nation. 

There are, however, certain recognised of a profession 

which are not always met in the teaching profession: one, that of being 
nrimarilv a bodv of self-employed individuals taking fees for services, is 
L™eT;tpos=Alf teacher^ and la prcbaMy 

lawyers or others. Two major criteria^ however, cou rortrol of en.tr\ 

primary aims of teachers' organisations: participa mn m ' training 

to the profession and In the determination of acceptable systems of training 


The teacher and the community 

Over the years the teacher's special role in as the 

only educated member identified with the ordinary people 
mass education has spread, as specialisms less clear 

distinction between the traditional leaders and led 

Even in the rural areas of poorer countries the t ^ literacv campaigners 

mystique with agricultural and health extension wor , tend to be the 
and the transistor radio. Teachers in rural areas , too ’ ^^f^V^^^^rable 

younger or less well qualified, so that are often the least 

position than those in towns to assume a leading j y , considerable 
able to do so. Not infrequently these teachers have ® “I f or 

time in the preparation of their school work an a -nrofession are linked 

outside pursuits . While salaries and status within belcher 

to the ranking and size of the school rather t an likelv to persist, 

and the real demands of his assignment this nreunation alone to bring 

In the urban areas the teacher Contemporary disillusion with the 

him recognition as a community leader. Con A -l reflected in a lack 
results of formal education, on the contrary, te ^ ^ teacher as 

of public respect and interest in the work of Ms professional 

its agent. The teacher can help to generate confidence in ais 
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"v/ork if he makes it clear through his activities within the community that he 
IS alive to major issues, concerned as an individual for the well-being of 
his charges in their environment, and competent to piny a responsible role 
himself in areas of public concern- For this reason the current trend of 
teachers to decline to participate in community activities may prove 
deleterious to their professional work, however much more time it gives 
them to prepare for it. An involvement in community work, too, can provide 
that feedback which is essential for effective future planning. Long-range 
educational outcomes can be evaluated only after students have left school 
for some years. A first-hand knowledge of what takes place in the lives of 
his ex-pupils provides the only true basis for an assessment of the quality 
of the teacher's performance. 

The contribution of teachers' organisations might be in the support 
of teachers working in difficult areas and the establishment of realistic 
rewards which take into account the total contribution expected of the teacher 
by the community. Associations, too, might help to identify and make known 
possibilities for schools to play a community role. As a corollary to this, 
teachers' organisations should point the need for teachers to be prepared 
suitably for their community role and trained accordingly. 

The paradox of the teacher in his relation to the community among 
which he works is that he complains often that he is expected to do too much 
when he is regarded as a natural leader yet regrets his loss of status when 
the demands slacken. The solution may lie in the teacher establishing a new 
role for himself as a catalyst, making possible community activities without 
himself necessarily being identified as a declared leader. Leadership thus 
becomes dispersed through the community. 

Teachers' organisations and professional training 

As an essential part of their professional function, teachers' 
organisations should influence and participate in training for their members 
and potential members, whether this training is initial or in-service, 
institutional or informal, statutory or voluntary. In order to avoid 
subsequent problems of recognition for attendance at these courses the 
co-operation of emplo 3 T.ng authorities should be sought. Useful courses 
may in many cases be organised on a modest scale by teachers themselves 
supported by the association's personnel, especially where they are not 
working in large towns or cities. As a concomitant to this, organisations 
should expect in the long-term to control entry to the profession Csse page 13 
and Recommendation 25). 

a) Initial training 

The effectiveness of existing forms of pre-service training 
gives rise to serious concern in many countries. The traditional 
t 3 q)e of course is often an ill-assorted amalgam of academic 
upgrading and professional introduction. While subscribing to 
the general needs of teacher training to include the developement 
of academic attitudes, a knowledge of child development, a 
sound knowledge of the subject area to be taught and practical 
experience under observation and supervision, prospective 
teachers should also be helped to develop an awareness of 
social problems likely to affect their lives and work. It was 
suggested that the Commonwealth Secretariat might usefully 
collect and disseminate information on this aspect of teacher 
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training. Consideration sliould be given to tbe co-ordination 
of initial training programmes for botb. primary and secondary 
school teachers , using a common core curriculum before 
specialisation. This would help to break down long established 
barriers in the profession which originate very often at the 
stage of initial training. Special attention, t^o, should be 
paid to the need to ensure that teachers beginning their 
professional careers are adequately orientated to their 
teaching duties by supervision and advice. 


Considerable discussion took place as to whether all teachers 
must be trained to the same level. In many countries the 
recruitment of a fully trained teaching force would cause 
considerably financial embarrassment to the providers of 
education and could affect very seriously the expansion of 
education facilities. The role of the para-professional and 
the place of the untrained teacher were agreed to be matters 
to be established by teachers' organisations in consultation 
with the controlling authorities in the light of prevailing local 
conditions . 


It was, however, generally agreed that in areas where there 
has to be reliance on untrained teachers, associations should 
accept these untrained teachers on condition that they are subject 
to an organised and finite course of training. Associations 
should, with governments and other interested parties , involve 
themselves in this training. This appeared to a ^ 

which overseas assistance and finance might well be channelled, 
and in which associations in particular should offer mutual 
assistance to each other. 


b) In-service training 

Tn service training may be designed to improve teachers' 
q.aHfllluoas , to give®axp''erience tn new methods and teohntqnes, 
to provide specialism in particular fields Csuch as the 
education of minorities or the handicapped) and may 
sometimes best be given in the form of attachments rather 
than sLructnred courses . Consideration should be given, 
too, to the use of the mass media tor in-service naming 
programmes and the promulgation of mmters ° ^ of 

interest to both teachers and public at large - Because o 
the problems mentioned above (pagelS ) relating to , 

financial implications of highly qualified o-n the 

organisations may have to concentrate par ^ ^ 

retraining and specialising functions of in-ser overall 
Courses fhould L far as possible form part 

programme and not be ad hoc occasions . attendance at 

concern is the likely response of teac le ^ -uim -nersonal 
courses which bring no additional 

satisfaction and professional pride STS^e other Wd, 

increments would he a powerful incenti * cuch courses 
employing authorities must be convinced that such cou 

provide Increased efficiency. 

Further consideration might be given to possibility of 

accumulating "credits" towards number of short 

incremental purposes through attenda 
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courses and, atta-ch-Tnents In more than one country. The means 
hy which to assess the cumulative value of such courses and, 
attachments is a matter of increasing concern in many developing 
countries whose teachers are invited to participate under 
short-term award schemes such as the new British Study 
Fellowship Scheme. The reluctance of teachers to undertake 
such courses and attachments might he modified by the 
establishment of a recognised award, perhaps a Commonwealth 
Diploma in Educational Studies, obtained by means of a series 
of approved "credits" . 

As teaching standards and qualifications rise, so teachers' 
associations should insist on provision being made for the 
retraining of teachers, rather than allow effective but lower- 
qualified members to be lost to the profession. Associations 
should participate as far as practicable in providing upgrading 
courses Respite the financial problems already mentioned 
relating to increased salary costs of a fully-trained profession. 
The whole area of in-service training provision for untrained 
teachers was considered to be of considerable importance and 
it was agreed to recommend that'the Commonwealth Secretariat 
be asked to collect and circulate information regarding current 
in-service programmes for untrained teachers organised by 
teachers' associations, governments and other agencies. It 
was further recommended that the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
where requested, should assist teachers' associations in 
organising in-service training courses for developing countries, 
where possible on a regional basis. 

c) Teachers' organisations and the new teacher 

Teachers' organisations, in consultation with the institutions 
which train and educate teachers, should make provision for 
programmes designed to acquaint future teachers with the 
organisation and function of teacher associations . 

d) T eacher- trainers 

The meeting was unanimous in stressing that teacher 
trainers must he specifically prepared for this role and 
should undergo periodical in-service training to keep them 
abreast of developing practices. 

e) Promotion of innovation 


It was considered that teachers' organisations could 
lend much encouragement to teachers involved in innovative 
practices by publicising their efforts in the associations' 
newsletters and journals. Associations might also sponsor 
local or regional competitions similar to the Guiness Awards 
Scheme for Science and Mathematics in order to stimulate 
interest, reward endeavour and publicise results. The 
establishment of Teachers' Centres was seen as another 
means by which teachers' associations might help their 
members professionally. 
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professional objectives of teachers organisations 

The final paragraphs of the paper presented hy Mr .Brathwait e 
M/ere considered to snimnarise adimrahly the aims of teachers' associations 
in this vital area of the professional development of their members: 

" As true professionals we must strive to attain the 
highest standards which should be reflected in the 
quality of the products of the educational system and 
in behaviour patterns indicative of attitudes of 
commitment, pride and an awareness of a changing 
role. 

" In the final analysis, the success that we achieve 
and the level of professional status which we enjoy 
might be determined to a greater extent by factors 
which are not necessarily external to the profession." 


4„ INFORMATION EXCHANGE WITH THE COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 


It was noted that the Commonwealth Secretariat, an intergovernmental 
organisation, existed to serve the interests equally of all Commonwealth member 
countries. In order to carry out its clearing house function, the Secretariat's 
Education Division relied on the co-operation of both official and non-official 
bodies to supply Information about educational development and innovation which 
could then be widely disseminated among those to whom it might be of interest 
and benefit. In order to bring teachers' associations into the orbit of the 
Education Division's information activities, it was agreed to request that the 
addresses of all Commonwealth national teachers' organisations should be 
included in the Education Division's mailing list. 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN POINTS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Believing that teachers' organisations should play a greater part r 
the determination of educational policy and in the preparation and certificaf 
of teachers because, as representing practising teachers, 

(i) they are deeply concerned for the quality of education- 

(ii) they have, more than any other body, direct experience of 
the current day to day situation in the schools and 
colleges; 

(iii) uo educational reform is likely to be effective without the 
full co-operation of the teachers whom they represent, 

the Conference agreed to the following mam conclusions and recommendatioi 

Teaching conditions 

1. Teachers' associations should offer advice and exert 
pressure in order to ensure the provision of suitable 
facilities to enable their members to work effectively 

2. Teachers' associations should establish clear priorities, 
determining at e\erystage in their development how far 
their efforts should be concentrated on securing improved 
conditions for their members and how far they can 
concentrate on issues primarily concerned with the 
educational process 

P articipation 

3. Governments should be requested to consider the Inclusion 
in their delegations to Commonwealth conferences on 
educatLonal matters of representatives appointed by 
teachers* organisations 

If teachers' associations are to win and retain confidence 
as full partners in the policy-making process , the sole 
criterion for the selection of representatives should be 
their potential ability to make a full contribution to the 
bodies to which they are nominated 

^ prime role for teachers' associations is to promote and 
encourage the professional competence of their members 
so that their worth is recognised, their prestige enhanced 
und their participation on equal terms sought 

Teachers associations should seek to enter into a 

with their governments to agree on 
the direction of anticipated social change 

Information exchang e 

7. Regional groupings of associations could usefully contribute 

to the exchange of ideas through publications, meetings 
and workshops 
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8 . 


Teachers' associations should seek to improve the 
expertise of their members by assembling and 
disseminating information about relevant research 
projects : some research might be sponsored by 
associations and some undertaken by teachers 

The Commonwealth Secretariat should survey recent 
research findings of particular interest to teachers' 
organisations and publicise more widely its existing 
Regist er of Educational Research 

Eduea tional reform 

Associations should reappraise their own aims , 
structures and functions to ensure that they can 
respond fully to evolving situations 

Associations should consider whether they should 
extend their membership and enter into co-operative 
arrangements with other organisations in order to 
bring together all those engaged in educational 
activities at all levels 

Relations with controlling authorities 

12. The Commonwealth Secretariat, in consultation with 

WCOTP , UlSIESCO and other international organisations 
where appropriate , should sponsor a survey of the 
ways in which teachers' organisations in the 
Commonwealth have achieved partnership, the 
difficulties they have encountered, the help they would 
welcome from other organisations , and the help they 
themselves could give 


10 . 

11 . 


Policy-making and planning 

13. Teachers' associations should endeavour to est^lish 

their right to be fully consulted at all levels of the 
policy-making and planning stages of educational 
change 


14. 


15. 


Teachers' associations have a particular role to 
play in relating the proposals of economists an 
administrators to the practical considerations o 


the 


education process 


Associations should support the educational needs 
)f specially deprived groups; these groups wi , 

mry among countries but might include girls , social 
dhnic and immigrant minorities and the handicapped 


Curricalum change 


16 . 


Teachers' associations shonld be 
with curriculum development an sy 
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17. 


Teachers’ associations should appraise textbooks and 
where appropriate sponsor the production of suitable 
texts . Associations should establish close links with 
National Book Development Councils 

18. Where subject panels are part of the overall teachers' 
organisation , adaptation to meet the needs of changing 
subject boundaries is facilitated 

Examinations 

19 . The ultimate control of school examinations should 
lie with teachers 

20. Teachers' associations have three major roles to play 
in connection with examinations ; to ensure through 
full participation that existing examination systems 
are the best possible of their kind; to encourage 
research and development of techniques of selection, 
testing, measurement and prediction; and to educate 
public opinion to a more enlightened view of the 
grading process 

The mass media 

21. Teachers should devise means by which to exert 
pressure on the controllers of the mass media and 
relate the media more closely to educational purposes 

22. Teachers’ associations can contribute to this pressure 
by educating public opinion to the realities and 
possibilities of the mass media 

Status of teachers 


23. Status may be more easily won by participation than 
by protest 

2d. Teachers' organisations should seek to unify the 
profession vertically and horizontally 

25. Teachers' organisations should aim for full participation 
in the control of the entry to the profession and the 
determination of acceptable systems of training 

The teacher and community 

26. Teachers’ organisations should consider how best 
support might be given to teachers working in difficult 
areas and how appropriate rewards might be calculated 


27 . Involvement in community work enables a teacher to 

evaluate the results of his work with his ex-pupils and 
provides valuable data for effective future planning 
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28 . 


Associations miglat help to identify and make known 
possibilities for schools to play a community role 


29„ Associations should emphasise the need for teachers 
to be prepared suitably for their work as community 
members. This may be best achieved by teachers 
acting as catalysts rather than leaders 


Tea chers' organisations and professional training 

30. Teacher's organisations, should influence and 

participate in all forms of training for their members 
and potential members, wherever possible following 
consultation with the emplo 3 rLng authorities 


The effectiveness of e:x:isting forms of pre-service 
training occasions much concexm. Whilst subscribing 
to the general needs of teacher training, outlined as; 

a) the development of academic attitudes; 

b) knowledge of child development; 

c) sound knowledge of the subject area; 

d) observation and supervised teaching practice, 
developing an awareness of the social problems of the 
community should form an important part of the initial 
training of teachers. The Commonwealth Secretariat 
should disseminate information on this aspect of 
teacher-training 


32. 


33. 


34. 


Consideration should be given to the provision of a 
basic common training for both primary and secondary 
■(teachers. This would help to break down long 
established barriers in the profession which originate 
very often at the stage of initial training 


Special attention should be paid to the need to ensure 
that teachers beginning their professional careers 
should be adequately oriented to their teaching duties 
by supervision and advice 


The role of the para-professional and the place of the 
untrained teacher should be established by teachers 
organisations in consultation with the controlling 
authoriUes in the light of prevailing local conditions 


35 . In areas where there has to be reliance on untrained 

teachers, associations should accept t^ese untrained 
teachers on condition that they are subject to an. 
organised and finite course of training. ^t^'^^^^rties 
should, with governments and other intereste p » 

involve ttiemselves in this tr'a.in.iiig 

36. Consideration should be given to the 

media for in-service training progranmes ^ 

promulgation of matters of educational interest 
teachers and the public at large 
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37. Further cousideratLon should be given to the concept of 
recognition for incremental purposes of attendance at a 
number of short courses in more than one country 

38 . As teaching standards and qualifications rise, teachers* 
associations should insist on provision being made for the 
retraining of less qualified teachers, rather than allow 
them to be lost to the profession. Associations should 
participate as far as practicable in providing upgrading 
courses 

39. The Commonwealth Secretariat should assemble and 
circulate information regarding current in-service 
programmes for untrained teachers organised by teachers® 
associations, governments and other agencies 

40 . The Commonwealth Secretariat, where requested, should 
assist teachers* associations in organising in-service 
training courses for developing countries, where possible 
on a regional basis 

41. Teachers' organisations, in consultation with the 
institutions which train and educate teachers, should make 
provision for programmes designed to acquaint future 
teachers with the organisation and function of teacher 
associations 

42 . Teacher trainers must be specifically prepared for their 
role and should undergo periodical in-service training to 
keep them abreast of developing practices 

43. Teachers' associations could encourage their members 
involved in innovative practices through publicity 
Concluding the associations' own newsletters and journals^, 
the organisation of competitions and the establishment of 
Teachers' Centres 

44. In order to bring teachers* associations into the orbit of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat Education Division’s 
information activities it was agreed to request that the 
addresses of all Commonwealth national teachers* 
organisations should he included in the Education Division’s 
mailing list 
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